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If Tish is timeless, it is because she represents uniquely the 
American way of meeting life. Her passion was law and order, 
and if her method of arriving at the solution of a problem hap- 
pened to be through disorder and far outside the law, that was 
too bad. She took her risks with her eyes open. 

For Aggie and Lizzie, her satellites, this was not too happy 
an arrangement. 

Tish was a lady, and in that quality lies her charm. What 
she got into by way of trouble shouldn’t happen to—well, a 
non-lady. If she seems dated by some of the earlier escapades in 
this collection, then the good manners of the reader will ignore 
the fact. Certainly it is no handicap that Sherlock Holmes still 
jumps into a hansom cab to pursue a criminal; or that Mr. 
Dooley is still shocked by the way women dressed in that some- 
how golden age. 

Where did Tish come from? Well, her publishers have been 
confused about that since they were aged thirteen, ten, and 
eight. Sometimes in those days it seemed to them that Tish was 
happily married to their father. They finally and more maturely 
decided that Tish was the person Mary Roberts Rinehart would 
have been if she had been a spinster. 

This confusion seems to have persisted in the minds of a large 
proportion of readers of an older generation who love both ‘Tish 
and Mrs. Rinehart. This book is in response to their requests 
that Tish—or the best of her—be selected from the Saturday 
Evening Post stories for their own nostalgic pleasure and the 
benefit of those who have never met the adventurous lady. The - 
footnotes are our own. 


A Personal Touch 


We hope that these, our favorite stories, are yours, too. Let’s 
laugh together; the world needs more of it. 


Stanley M. Rinehart, Jr. 
Alan G. Rinehart 
Frederick R. Rinehart 
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HOW TISH BROKE THE LAW AND SOME RECORDS 


“Oz 


So many unkind things have been said of the affair at Morris 
Valley that I think it best to publish a straightforward account 
of everything. The ill nature of the cartoon, for instance, which 
showed Tish in a pair of khaki trousers on her back under a 
racing car was quite uncalled for. Tish did not wear the khaki 
trousers; she merely took them along in case of emergency. Nor 
was it true that Tish took Aggie along as a mechanician and 
brutally pushed her off the car because she was not pumping 
enough oil. The fact was that Aggie sneezed on a curve and 
fell out of the car, and would no doubt have been killed had 
she not been thrown into a pile of sand. 

It was in early September that Eliza Bailey, my cousin, de- 
cided to go to London, ostensibly for a rest, but really to get 
some cretonne at Liberty’s. Eliza wrote me at Lake Penzance 
asking me to go to Morris Valley and look after Bettina. 

I must confess that I was not eager to do it. We three were 
very comfortabie at Mat Cottage, “Mat” being the name Charlie 
Sands, Tish’s nephew, had given it, being the initials of “Mid- 
dle-Aged Trio.” Not that I regard the late forties as middle- 
aged. But Tish, of course, is fifty. Charlie Sands, who is on a 
newspaper, calls us either the “M.A.T.” or the “B.A.’s,” for 
“Beloved Aunts,” although Aggie and I are not related to him. 

Bettina’s mother’s note: 


Not that she will allow you to do it, or because she isn’t 
entirely able to take care of herself; but because the people 





MIND OVER MOTOR (1912) was actually the fourth Tish story to be published. In 
our opinion, the Characteristic lines were not set in the first three—THE AMAZING 
ADVENTURES OF LETITIA CARBERRY, THAT AWFUL NIGHT and THREE 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE. Charlie Sands wasn’t even Charlie Sands in THE AMAZING 
ADVENTURES; he was Doctor Thomas Andrews, an M.D. 
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here are a talky lot. Bettina will probably look after you. 
She has come from college with a feeling that I am old and 
decrepit and must be cared for. She maddens me with pil- 
lows and cups of tea and woolen shawls. She thinks Morris 
Valley selfish and idle, and is disappointed in the church, 
preferring her Presbyterianism pure. She is desirous now of 
learning how to cook. If you decide to come I'll be grateful 
if you can keep her out of the kitchen. 
Devotedly, ELIZA. 
P.S. If you can keep Bettina from getting married while 
I’m away I'll be very glad. She believes a woman should 
marry and rear a large family! KE 


We were sitting on the porch of the cottage at Lake Penzance 
when I received the letter, and I read it aloud. 

“Humph!” said Tish, putting down the stocking she was knit- 
ting and looking over her spectacles at me—‘‘Likes her Presby- 
terianism pure and believes in a large family! How old is she? 
Forty?” 

“Eighteen or twenty,” I replied, looking at the letter. “I’m 
not anxious to go. She’ll probably find me frivolous.” 

Tish put on her spectacles and took the letter. 

“T think it’s your duty, Lizzie,” she said when she’d read it 
through. “But that young woman needs handling. We’d better 
all go. We can motor over in half a day.” 

‘That was how it happened that Bettina Bailey, sitting on 
Eliza Bailey’s front piazza, decked out in chintz cushions,—the 
piazza, of course,—saw a dusty machine come up the drive and 
stop with a flourish at the steps. And from it alight, not one 
chaperon, but three. 

After her first gasp Bettina was game. She was a pretty girl 
in a white dress and bore no traces in her face of any stern re- 
ligious proclivities. 

“I didn’t know—” she said, staring from one to the other of 
us. “Mother said—that is—won’t you go right upstairs and have 
some tea and lie down?” She had hardly taken her eyes from 
Tish, who had lifted the engine hood and was poking at the car- 
buretor with a hairpin. 
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“No, thanks,” said Tish briskly. “I’ll just go around to the 
garage and oil up while I’m dirty. I’ve got a short circuit some- 
where. Aggie, you and Lizzie get the trunk off.” 

Bettina stood by while we unbuckled and lifted down our 
traveling trunk. She did not speak a word, beyond asking if we 
wouldn't wait until the gardener came. On Tish’s saying she had 
no time to wait, because she wanted to put kerosene in the cyl- 
inders before the engine cooled, Bettina lapsed into silence and 
stood by watching us. 

Bettina took us upstairs: She had put Drummond’s Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World on my table and a couch was ready 
with pillows and a knitted slumber robe. Very gently she helped 
us out of our veils and dusters and closed the windows for fear 
of drafts. 

“Dear mother is so reckless of drafts,’ she remarked. ‘Are 
you sure you won't have tea?” 

“We had some blackberry cordial with us,” Aggie said, “and 
we all had a little on the way. We had to change a tire and it 
made us thirsty.” 

“Change a tire!” 

Aggie had taken off her bonnet and was pinning on the small 
lace cap she wears, away from home, to hide where her hair is 
growing thin. In her cap Aggie is a sweet-faced woman of al- 
most fifty, rather ethereal. She pinned on her cap and pulled her 
crimps down over her forehead. 

“Yes,” she observed. “A bridge went down with us and one 
of the nails spoiled a new tire. I told Miss Carberry the bridge 
was unsafe, but she thought, by taking it very fast—” 

Bettina went over to Aggie and clutched her arm. “Do you 
mean to say,” she quavered, “that you three women went 
through a bridge—” 

“It was a small bridge,” I put in, to relieve her mind, “and 
only a foot or two of water below. If only the man had not been 
so disagreeable—” 

“Oh,” she said, relieved, “you had a man with you!” 

“We never take a man with us,” Aggie said with dignity. 
“This one was fishing under the bridge and he was most un- 
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gentlemanly. Quite refused to help, and tried to get the license 
number so he could sue us.” 

“Sue youl” 

“He claimed his arm was broken, but I distinctly saw him 
move it.” Aggie, having adjusted her cap, was looking at it in 
the mirror. “But dear Tish thinks of everything. She had taken 
off the license plates.” 

Bettina had gone ically pale. She seemed at a loss, and im- 
patient at herself for being so. ‘“You—you won't have tea?” she 
asked. 

“No, thank you.” 

“Would you—perhaps you would prefer whiskey and soda.” 

Aggie turned on her a reproachful eye. “My dear girl,’”’ she 
said, “with the exception of a little homemade wine used me- 
dicinally we drink nothing. I am the secretary of the Woman’s 
Prohibition Party.” 

Bettina left us shortly after that to arrange for putting up 
Letitia and Aggie. She gave them her mother’s room, and what- 
ever impulse she may have had to put the Presbyterian Psalter 
by the bed, she restrained it. By midnight Drummond’s Natural 
Law had disappeared from my table and a novel had taken its 
place. But Bettina had not lost her air of bewilderment. 

That first evening was very quiet. A young man in white flan- 
nels called, and he and Letitia spent a delightful evening on 
the porch talking spark-plugs and carburetors. Bettina sat in a 
corner and looked at the moon. Spoken to, she replied in mono- 
syllables in a carefully sweet tone. The young man’s name was 
Jasper McCutcheon. 

It developed that Jasper owned an old racing car which he 
kept in the Bailey garage, and he and Tish went out to look it 
over. ‘They very politely asked us all to go along, but Bettina 
refusing, Aggie and I sat with her and looked at the moon. 

Aggie in her capacity as chaperon, or as one of an association 
of chaperons, used the opportunity to examine Bettina on the 
subject of Jasper. 

“He seems a nice boy,” she remarked. Aggie’s idea of a nice 
boy is one who in summer wears fresh flannels outside, in win- 
ter less conspicuously. “Does he live near?”’ 
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“Next door,” sweétly but coolly. 

“He is very good-looking.” 

“Fars spoil him—too large.” 

“Does he come around—er—often?” 

“Only two or three times a day. On Sunday, of course, we see 
more of him.” 

Aggie looked at me in the moonlight. Clearly the young man 
from next door needed watching. It was well we had come. 

“I suppose you like the same things?” she suggested. “Similar 
all that?” 
Bettina stretched her arms over her head and yawned. 
“Not so you could notice it,” she said coolly. “I can’t think 


tastes and—er. 





of anything we agree on. He is an Episcopalian; I’m a Presby- 
terian. He approves of suffrage for women; I do not. He is a 
Republican; I’m a Progressive. He disapproves of large fam- 
ilies; I approve of them, if people can afford them.” 

Aggie sat straight up. “I hope you don’t discuss that!’ she 
exclaimed. 

Bettina smiled. “How nice to find that you are really just nice 
elderly ladies after all!” she said. “Of course we discuss it. Is it 
anything to be ashamed of?” 

“When IJ was a girl,” I said tartly, ‘““we married first and dis- 
cussed those things afterward.” 

“Of course you did, Aunt Lizzie,” she said, smiling alluringly. 
She was the prettiest girl I think I have ever seen, and that 
night she was beautiful. “And you raised enormous families who 
religiously walked to church in their bare feet to save their 
shoes!”’ 

“J did nothing of the sort,” I snapped. 

“Tt seems to me,” Aggie put in gently, “that you make very 
little of love.” Aggie was once engaged to be married to a young 
man named Wiggins, a roofer by trade, who was killed in the 
act of inspecting a tin gutter, on a rainy day. He slipped and 
fell over, breaking his neck as a result. 

Bettina smiled at Aggie. “Not at all,” she said. “The day of 
blind love is gone, that’s all—gone like the day of the chap- 
eron.” 

Neither of us cared to pursue this, and ‘Tish at that moment 
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appearing with Jasper, Aggie and I made a move toward bed. 
But Jasper not going, and none of us caring to leave him alone 
with Bettina, we sat down again. 

We sat until one o’clock. 

At the end of that time Jasper rose, and saying something 
about its being almost bedtime strolled off next door. Aggie was 
sound asleep in her chair and Tish was dozing. As for Bettina, 
she had said hardly a word after eleven o’clock. 

Aggie and Tish, as I have said, were occupying the same 
room. I went to sleep the moment I got into bed, and must have 
slept three or four hours when I was awakened by a shot. A mo- 
ment later a dozen or more shots were fired in rapid succession 
and I sat bolt upright in bed. Across the street someone was 
raising a window, and a man called ‘“‘What’s the matter?” twice. 

There was no response and no further sound. Shaking in 
every limb, I found the light switch and looked at the time. It 
was four o’clock in the morning and quite dark. 

Someone was moving in the hall outside and whimpering. I 
opened the door hurriedly and Aggie half fell into the room. 

“Tish is murdered, Lizzie!” she said, and collapsed on the 
floor in a heap. 

“Nonsense!” 

“She’s not in her room or in the house, and I heard shots!” 

Well, Aggie was right. Tish was not in her room. There was 
a sort of horrible stillness everywhere as we stood there clutch- 
ing at each other and listening. 

“She’s heard burglars downstairs and has gone down after 
them, and this is what has happened! Oh, Tish! brave Tish!” 
Aggie cried hysterically. 

And at that Bettina came in with her hair over her shoulders 
and asked us if we had heard anything. When we told her about 
Tish, she insisted on going downstairs, and with Aggie carrying 
her first-aid box and I carrying the blackberry cordial, we went 
down. 

The lower floor was quiet and empty. The man across the 
street had put down his window and gone back to bed, and 
everything was still. Bettina in her dressing gown went out on 
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the porch and turned on the light. Tish was not there, nor was 
there a body lying on the lawn. 

“It was back of the house by the garage,” Bettina said. “If 
only Jasper—” 

And at that moment Jasper came into the circle of light. He 
had a Norfolk coat on over his pajamas and a pair of slippers, 
and he was running, calling over his shoulder to someone be- 
hind as he ran. 

“Watch the drive!” he yelled. “I saw him duck round the 
corner.” : 

We could hear other footsteps now and somebody panting 
near us. Aggie was sitting huddled in a porch chair, crying, and 
Bettina, in the hall, was trying to get down from the wall a 
Moorish knife that Eliza Bailey had picked up somewhere. 

“John!” we heard Jasper calling. “John! Quick! I’ve got him!” 

He was just at the corner of the porch. My heart stopped and 
then rushed on a thousand a minute. Then:— 

“Take your hands off me!” said Tish’s voice. 

The next moment Tish came majestically into the circle of 
light and mounted the steps. Jasper, with his mouth open, stood 
below looking up, and a hired man in what looked like a bed 
quilt was behind in the shadow. 

Tish was completely dressed in her motoring clothes, even to 
her goggles. She looked neither to the right nor left, but stalked 
across the porch into the house and up the stairway. None of us 
moved until we heard the door of her room slam above. 

“Poor old dear!” said Bettina. “She’s been walking in her 
sleep!” 

“But the shots!” gasped Aggie. “Someone was shooting at 
her!” 

Conscious now of his costume, Jasper had edged close to the 
veranda and stood in its shadow. 

“Walking in her sleep, of course!” he said heartily. “The trip 
today was too much for her. But think of her getting into that 
burglar-proof garage with her eyes shut—or do sleepwalkers 
have their eyes shut?—and actually cranking up my racer!” 

Aggie looked at me and I looked at Aggie. 
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“Of course,” Jasper went on, “there being no muffler on it, 
the racket wakened her as well as the neighborhood. And then 
the way we chased her!” 

“Poor old dear!” said Bettina again. “I’m going in to make 
her some tea.” 

“I think,” said Jasper, “that I need a bit of tea too. If you 
will put out the porch lights I’ll come up and have some.” 

But Aggie and I said nothing. We knew Tish never walked 
in her sleep. She had meant to try out Jasper’s racing car at 
dawn, forgetting that racers have no mufflers, and she had been, 
as one may say, hoist with her own petard—although I do not 
know what a petard is and have never been able to find out. 

We drank our tea, but Tish refused to have any or to reply 
to our knocks, preserving a sulky silence. Also she had locked 
Aggie out and I was compelled to let her sleep in my room. 

I was almost asleep when Aggie spoke:— 

“Did you think there was anything queer about the way that 
Jasper boy said good night to Bettina?” she asked drowsily. 

“T didn’t hear him say good night.” 

“That was it. He didn’t. I think’’-—she yawned—“TI think he 
kissed her.” 


Tish was down early to breakfast that morning and her man- 
ner forbade any mention of the night before. Aggie, however, 
noticed that she ate her cereal with her left hand and used her 
right arm only when absolutely necessary. Once before Tish had 
almost broken an arm cranking a car and had been driven to 
arnica compresses for a week; but this time we dared not sug- 
gest anything. 

Shortly after breakfast she came down to the porch where 
Aggie and I were knitting. 

“T’ve hurt my arm, Lizzie,” she said. “I wish you’d come out 
and crank the car.” 

“You'd better stay at home with an arm like that,” I replied 
stiffly. 

“Very well, I'll crank it myself.” 

“Where are you going?” 
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“To the drugstore-for arnica.” 

Bettina was not there, so I turned on Tish sharply. “T’ll go, 
of course,” I said; “but I'll not go without speaking my mind, 
Letitia Carberry. By and large, I’ve stood by you for twenty-five 
years, and now in the weakness of your age I’m not going to 
leave you. But I warn you, Tish, if you touch that racing car 
again, I’ll send for Charlie Sands.” 

“I haven’t any intention of touching it again,” said Tish, 
meekly enough. “But I wish I could buy a second-hand racer 
cheap.” ; 

“What for?” Aggie demanded. 

Tish looked at her with scorn. “To hold flowers on the dining 
table,” she snapped. 

It being necessary, of course, to leave a chaperon with Bet- 
tina, because of the Jasper person’s habit of coming over at any 
hour of the day, we left Aggie with instructions to watch them 
both. 

Tish and I drove to the drugstore together, and from there 
to a garage for gasoline. I have never learned to say “gas” for 
gasoline. It seems to me as absurd as if I were to say “but” for 
butter. Considering that Aggie was quite sulky at being left, it 
is absurd for her to assume an air of virtue over what followed 
that day. Aggie was only like a lot of people—good because she 
was not tempted; for it was at the garage that we met Mr. Ellis. 

We had stopped the engine and Tish was quarreling with the 
man about the price of gasoline when I saw him—a nice-looking 
young man in a black-and-white checked suit and a Panama hat. 
He came over and stood looking at ‘Tish’s machine. 

“Nice lines to that car,” he said. “Built for speed, isn’t she? 
What do you get out of her?” 

Tish heard him and turned. 

“Get out of her?” she said. “Bills mostly.” 

“Well, that’s the way with most of them,” he remarked, look- 
ing steadily at Tish. “A machine’s a rich man’s toy. The only 
way to own one is to have it endowed like a university. But I 
meant speed. What can you make?” 

“Never had a chance to find out,” Tish said grimly. “Between 
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nervous women in the machine and constables outside I have 
the twelve-miles-an-hour habit. I’m going to exchange the speed- 
ometer for a vacuum bottle.” 

He smiled. “I don’t think you’re fair to yourself. Mostly—if 
you'll forgive me—TI can tell a woman’s driving as far off as I 
can see the machine; but you are a very fine driver. The way 
you brought that car in here impressed me considerably.” 

“She need not pretend she crawls along the road,” I said with 
some sarcasm. “The bills she complains of are mostly fines for 
speeding.” 

“No!” said the young man, delighted. “Good! I’m glad to 
hear it. So are mine!” 

After that we got along famously. He had his car there—a low 
gray thing that looked like an armored cruiser. 

“I'd like you ladies to try her,” he said. “She can move, but 
she is as gentle as a lamb. A lady friend of mine once threaded 
a needle as an experiment while going sixty-five miles an hour.” 

“In this car?” 

“In this car.” 

Looking back, I do not recall just how the thing started. I 
believe Tish expressed a desire to see the car go, and Mr. Ellis 
said he couldn’t let her out on the roads, but that the race track 
at the fair grounds was open and if we cared to drive down 
there in Tish’s car he would show us her paces, as he called it. 
From that to going to the race track, and from that to Tish’s 
getting in beside him on the mechanician’s seat and going round 
once or twice, was natural. I refused; I didn’t like the look of 
the thing. 

Tish came back with a cinder in her eye and full of enthu- 
siasm. “It was magnificent, Lizzie,” she said. “The only word 
for it is sublime. You see nothing. There is just the rush of the 
wind and the roar of the engine and a wonderful feeling of fly- 
ing. Here! See if you can find this cinder.” 

“Won't you try it, Miss—er—Lizzie?” 

“No, thanks,” I replied. “I can get all the roar and rush of 
wind I want in front of an electric fan, and no danger.” 

He stood by, looking out over the oval track while I took 
three cinders from Tish’s eye. 
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“Great track!’’ he said. “It’s a horse track, of course, but it’s 
in bully shape—the county fair is held there and these fellows 
make a big feature of their horse races. I came up here to per- 
suade them to hold an automobile meet, but they’ve got cold 
feet on the proposition.” 

“What was the proposition?” asked ‘Tish. 

“Well,” he said, “it was something like this. I’ve been turning 
the trick all over the country and it works like a charm. The 
town’s ahead in money and business, for an automobile race al- 
ways brings a big crowd; the track owners make the gate money 
and the racing cars get the prizes. Everybody’s ahead. It’s a 
clean sport too.” 

“T don’t approve of racing for money,” ‘Tish said decidedly. 

But Mr. Ellis shrugged his shoulders. “It’s really hardly racing 
for money,” he explained. “The prizes cover the expenses of 
the racing cars, which are heavy naturally. The cars alone cost 
a young fortune.” 

“I see,” said Tish. “I hadn’t thought of it in that light. Well, 
why didn’t Morris Valley jump at the chance?” 

He hesitated a moment before he answered. “It was my fault 
really,” he said. “They were willing enough to have the races, 
but it was a matter of money. I made them a proposition to du- 
plicate whatever prize money they offered, and in return I was 
to have half the gate receipts and the betting privileges.” 

Tish quite stiffened. “Clean sport!” she said sarcastically. 
“With betting privileges!” 

“You don’t quite understand, dear lady,” he explained. “Even 
in the cleanest sport we cannot prevent a man’s having an opin- 
ion and backing it with his own money. What I intended to do 
was to regulate it. Regulate it.” 

Tish was quite mollified. “Well, of course,” she said, “I sup- 
pose since it must be, it is better—er—regulated. But why haven’t 
you succeeded?” 

“An unfortunate thing happened just as I had the deal about 
to close,” he replied, and drew a long breath. “The town had 
raised twenty-five hundred. I was to duplicate the amount. But 
just at that time a—a young brother of mine in the West got 
into difficulties, and I—but why go into family matters? It 
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would have been easy enough for me to pay my part of the 
purse out of my share of the gate money; but the committee 
demands cash on the table. I haven’t got it.” 

Tish stood up in her car and looked out over the track. 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars is a lot of money, young man.” 

‘Not so much when you realize that the gate money will 
probably amount to twelve thousand.” 

Tish turned and surveyed the grandstand. 

“That thing doesn’t seat twelve hundred.” 

“Two thousand people in the grandstand—that’s four thou- 
sand dollars. Four thousand standing inside the ropes at a dollar 
each, four thousand more. And say eight hundred machines 
parked in the oval there at five dollars a car, four thousand 
more. That’s twelve thousand for the gate money alone. Then 
there are the concessions to sell peanuts, toy balloons, lemonade 
and palm-leaf fans, the lunch-stands, merry-go-round and mov- 
ing-picture permits. It’s a bonanza! Fourteen thousand anyhow.” 

“Half of fourteen thousand is seven,’ said Tish dreamily. 
“Seven thousand less twenty-five hundred is thirty-five hundred 
dollars profit.” 

“Forty-five hundred, dear lady,” corrected Mr. Ellis, watching 
her. “Forty-five hundred dollars profit to be made in two weeks, 
and nothing to do to get it but sit still and watch it coming!” 

I can read Tish like a book and I saw what was in her mind. 
“Letitia Carberry!” I said sternly. “You take my warning and 
keep clear of this foolishness. If money comes as easy as that it 
ain’t honest.” 

“Why not?” demanded Mr. Ellis. “We give them their money’s 
worth, don’t we? They’d pay two dollars for a theater seat with- 
out half the thrills—no chances of seeing a car turn turtle or 
break its steering knuckle and dash into the side lines. ‘wo dol- 
lars’ worth? It’s twenty!” 

But Tish had had a moment to consider, and the turning- 
turtle business settled it. She shook her head. “I’m not inter- 
ested, Mr. Ellis,” she said coldly. “I couldn’t sleep at night if I 
thought I’d been the cause of anything turning turtle or dash- 
ing into the side lines.” 
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“Dear lady!” he said, shocked. “I had no idea of asking you 
to help me out of my difficulties. Anyhow, while matters are at a 
standstill probably some shrewd money-maker here will come 
forward before long and make a nice profit on a small invest- 
ment.” 

As we drove away from the fair grounds Tish was very silent; 
but just as we reached the Bailey place, with Bettina and young 
Jasper McCutcheon batting a ball about on the tennis court, Tish 
turned to me. 

“You needn’t look like that, Lizzie,” she said. “I’m not even 
thinking of backing an automobile race—although I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t, so far as that goes. But it’s curious, isn’t it, that 
I’ve got twenty-five hundred dollars from Cousin Angeline’s es- 
tate not even earning four per cent?” 

I got out grimly and jerked at my bonnet strings. 

“You put it in a mortgage, Tish,” I advised her with severity 
in every tone. “It may not be so fast as an automobile race or so 
likely to turn turtle or break its steering knuckle, but it’s safe.” 

“Huh!” said Tish, reaching for the gear lever. “And about as 
exciting as a cold pork chop.” 

“And furthermore,” I interjected, “if you go into this thing 
now that your eyes are open, I'll send for Charlie Sands!” 

“You and Charlie Sands,” said Tish viciously, jamming at 
her gears, “ought to go and live in an old ladies’ home away 
from this cruel world.” 

Aggie was sitting under a sunshade in the broiling sun at the 
tennis court. She said she had not left Bettina and Jasper for a 
moment, and that they had evidently quarreled, although she 
did not know when, having listened to every word they said. For 
the last half-hour, she said, they had not spoken at all. 

“Young people in love are very foolish,” she said, rising stiffly. 
“They should be happy in the present. Who knows what the 
future may hold?” 

I knew she was thinking of Mr. Wiggins and the wet roof, so I 
patted her shoulder and sent her up to put cold cloths on her 
head for fear of sunstroke. Then I sat down in the broiling sun 
and chaperoned Bettina until luncheon. 
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Jasper took dinner with us that night. He came across the 
lawn, freshly shaved and in clean white flannels, just as dinner 
was announced, and said he had seen a chocolate cake cooling 
on the kitchen porch and that it was a sort of unwritten social 
law that when the Baileys happened to have a chocolate cake at 
dinner they had him also. 

There seemed to be nothing to object to in this. Evidently he 
was right, for we found his place laid at the table. The meal was 
quite cheerful, although Jasper ate the way some people play the 
piano, by touch, with his eyes on Bettina. And he gave no evi- 
dence at dessert of a fondness for chocolate cake sufficient to jus- 
tify a standing invitation. 

After dinner we went out on the veranda, and under cover of 
showing me a sunset Jasper took me round the corner of the 
house. Once there, he entirely forgot the sunset. 

“Miss Lizzie,” he began at once, “what have I done to you to 
have you treat me like this?” 

“I>” I asked, amazed. 

“All three of you. Did—did Bettina’s mother warn you against 
me?” 

“The girl has to be chaperoned.” 

“But not jailed, Miss Lizzie, not jailed! Do you know that I 
haven’t had a word with Bettina alone since you came?” 

“Why should you want to say anything we cannot hear?” 

“Miss Lizzie,” he said desperately, “do you want to hear me 
propose to her? For I’ve reached the point where if I don’t pro- 
pose to Bettina soon, ’'1—I’ll propose to somebody. You'd bet- 
ter be warned in time. It might be you or Miss Aggie.” 

I weakened at that. The Lord never saw fit to send me a man 
I could care enough about to marry, or one who cared enough 
about me, but I couldn’t look at the boy’s face and not be sorry 
for him. 

“What do you want me to do?” I asked. 

“Come for a walk with us,” he begged. “Then sprain your 
ankle or get tired, I don’t care which. Tell us to go on and come 
back for you later. Do you see? You can sit down by the road 
somewhere.” 
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“I won’t lie,” I said firmly. “If I really get tired I’ll say so. If 
I don’t—” 

“You will.” He was gleeful. “We’ll walk until you do! You see 
it’s like this, Miss Lizzie. Bettina was all for me, in spite of our 
differing on religion and politics and—” 

“I know all about your differences,’ I put in hastily. 

“Until a new chap came to town—a fellow named Ellis. Runs 
a sporty car and has every girl in the town lashed to the mast. 
He’s a novelty and I’m not. So far I have kept him away from 
Bettina, but at any time they may meet, and it will be one-two- 
three with me.” 

I am not defending my conduct; I am only explaining. Eliza 
Bailey herself would have done what I did under the circum- 
stances. I went for a walk with Bettina and Jasper shortly after 
my talk with Jasper, leaving Tish with the evening paper and 
Aggie inhaling a cubeb cigarette, her hay fever having threat- 
ened a return. And what is more, I tired within three blocks of 
the house, where I saw a grassy bank beside the road. 

Bettina wished to stay with me, but I said, in obedience to 
Jasper’s eyes, that I liked to sit alone and listen to the crickets, 
and for them to go on. The last I saw of them Jasper had drawn 
Bettina’s arm through his and was walking beside her with his 
head bent, talking. 

I sat for perhaps fifteen minutes and was growing uneasy 
about dew and my rheumatism when I heard footsteps and, 
looking up, I saw Aggie coming toward me. She was not sur- 
prised to see me and addressed me coldly. 

“I thought as much!” she said. “I expected better of you, Liz- 
zie. That boy asked me and I refused. I dare say he asked Tish 
also. For you, who pride yourself on your strength of mind—” 

“I was tired,” I said. 

“I was to sprain my ankle,” she observed sarcastically. “I just 
thought as I was sitting there alone—” 

“Where’s Tish?” 

“A young man named Ellis came and took her out for a 
ride,” said Aggie. “He couldn't take us both, as the car holds 
only two.” 
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I got up and stared at Aggie in the twilight. “You come 
straight home with me, Aggie Pilkington,” I said sternly. 

“But what about Bettina and Jasper?” 

“Let ’em alone,’ I said; ‘“‘they’re safe enough. What we need 
to keep an eye on is Letitia Carberry and her Cousin Angeline’s 
legacy.” 

But I was too late. Tish and Mr. Ellis whirled up to the door 
at half-past eight and Tish did not even notice that Bettina was 
absent. She took off her veil and said something about Mr. Ellis’s 
having heard a grinding in the differential of her car that after- 
noon and that he suspected a chip of steel in the gears. They 
went out together to the garage, leaving Aggie and me staring at 
each other. Mr. Ellis was carrying a box of tools. 

Jasper and Bettina returned shortly after, and even in the 
dusk I knew things had gone badly for him. He sat on the steps, 
looking out across the dark lawn, and spoke in monosyllables. 
Bettina, however, was very gay. 

It was evident that Bettina had decided not to take her Pres- 
byterianism into the Episcopal fold. And although I am a Pres- 
byterian myself I felt sorry. 

Tish and Mr. Ellis came round to the porch about ten o’clock 
and he was presented to Bettina. From that moment there was 
no question in my mind as to how affairs were going, or in Jas- 
per’s either. He refused to move and sat doggedly on the steps, 
but he took little part in the conversation. 

Mr. Ellis was a good talker, especially about himself. 

“You'll be glad to know,” he said to me, “that I’ve got this 
race matter fixed up finally. In two weeks from now we’ll have 
a little excitement here.” 

I looked toward Tish, but she said nothing. 

“Excitement is where I live,” said Mr. Ellis. “If I don’t find 
any waiting I make it.” 

“If you are looking for excitement, we’ll have to find you 
some,” Jasper said pointedly. 

Mr. Ellis only laughed. “Don’t put yourself out, dear boy,” he 
said. “I have enough for present necessities. If you think an au- 
tomobile race is an easy thing to manage, try it. Every man who 
drives a racing car has a coloratura soprano beaten to death for 
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temperament. Then every racing car has quirky spells; there’s 
the local committee to propitiate; the track to look after; and 
if that isn’t enough, there’s the promotion itself, the advertising. 
That’s my stunt—the advertising.” 

“It’s a wonderful business, isn’t it?” asked Bettina. “To take a 
mile or so of dirt track and turn it into a sort of stage, with 
drama every minute and sometimes tragedy!” 

“Wait a moment,” said Mr. Ellis. “I want to put that down. I'll 
use it somewhere in the advertising.” He wrote by the light of 
a match, while we all sat rather stunned by both his personality 
and his alertness. ‘““Everything’s grist that comes to my mill. I 
suppose you all remember when I completed the speedway at 
Indianapolis and had the Governor of Indiana lay a gold brick 
at the entrance? Great stunt that! But the best part of that story 
never reached the public.” 

Bettina was leaning forward, all ears and thrills. “What was 
thate” she asked. 

“T had the gold brick stolen that night—did it myself and car- 
ried the brick away in my pocket—only gold-plated, you know. 
Cost eight or nine dollars, all told, and brought a million dol- 
lars in advertising. But the papers were sore about some passes 
and wouldn’t use the story. Too bad we can’t use the brick here. 
Still have it kicking about somewhere.” 

It was then, I think, that Jasper yawned loudly, apologized, 
said good night and lounged away across the lawn. Bettina 
hardly knew he was going. She was bending forward, her chin 
in her palms, listening to Mr. Ellis tell about a driver in a motor 
race breaking his wrist cranking a car, and how he—Ellis—had 
jumped into the car and driven it to victory. Even Aggie was en- 
thralled. It seemed as if, in the last hour, the great world of 
stress and keen wits and endeavor and mad speed had sat down 
on our doorstep. 

As Tish said when we were going up to bed, why shouldn’t 
Mr. Ellis brag? He had something to brag about. 


Although: I felt quite sure that Tish had put up the prize 
money for Mr. Ellis, I could not be certain. And Tish’s attitude 
at that time did not invite inquiry. She took long rides daily 
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with the Ellis man in his gray car, and I have reason to believe 
that their objective point was always the same—the race track. 

Mr. Ellis was the busiest man in Morris Valley. In the daytime 
he was superintending putting the track in condition, writing 
what he called ‘“‘promotion stuff,” securing entries and forming 
the center of excited groups at the drugstore and one or other of 
the two public garages. In the evenings he was generally to be 
found at Bettina’s feet. 

Jasper did not come over any more. He sauntered past, eve- 
ning alter evening, very much white-flanneled and carrying a 
tennis racket. And once or twice he took out his old racing car, 
and later shot by the house with a flutter of veils and a motor 
coat beside him. 

Aggie was exceedingly sorry for him, and even went the 
length of having the cook bake a chocolate cake and put it on 
the window sill to cool. It had, however, no perceptible effect, 
except to draw from Mr. Ellis, who had been round at the garage 
looking at Jasper’s old racer, a remark that he was exceedingly 
fond of cake, and if he were urged— 

That was, I believe, a week before the race. The big city pa- 
pers had taken it up, according to Mr. Ellis, and entries were 
pouring in. 

“That’s the trouble on a small track,” he said—‘we can’t 
crowd ‘em. A dozen cars will be about the limit. Even with using 
the cattle pens for repair pits we can’t look after more than a 
dozen. Did I tell you Heckert had entered his Bonor?”’ 

“No!” we exclaimed. As far as Aggie and I were concerned, 
the Bonor might have been a new sort of dog. 

“Yes, and Johnson his Sampler. It’s going to be some race— 
eh, what!” 

Jasper sauntered over that evening, possibly a late result of 
the cake, after all. He greeted us affably, as if his defection of 
the past week had been merely incidental, and sat down on the 
steps. 

“I’ve been thinking, Ellis,” he said, “that I’d like to enter my 
car.” 

“What!” said Ellis. “Not that—” 

“My racer. I’m not much for speed, but there’s a sort of feel- 
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ing in the town that the locality ought to be represented. As 
I’m the only owner of a speed car—” 

“Speed car!” said Ellis, and chuckled. “My dear boy, we've 
got Heckert with his ninety-horse-power Bonor!” 

“Never heard of him.” Jasper lighted a cigarette. “Anyhow, 
what's that to me? I don’t like to race. I’ve got less speed mania 
than any owner of a race car you ever met. But the honor of 
the town seems to demand a sacrifice, and I’m it.” 

“You can try out for it anyhow,” said Ellis. “I don’t think 
you'll make it; but, if you qualify, all right. But don’t let any 
other town people, from a sense of mistaken local pride, enter a 
street roller or a traction engine.” 

Jasper colored, but kept his temper. 

Aggie, however, spoke up indignantly. “Mr. McCutcheon’s car 
was a very fine racer when it was built.” 

“De mortuis nil nist bonum,’ remarked Mr. Ellis, and getting 
up said good night. 

Jasper sat on the steps and watched him disappear. ‘Then he 
turned to Tish. 

“Miss Letitia,” he said, “do you think you are wise to drive 
that racer of his the way you have been doing?” 

Aggie gave a little gasp and promptly sneezed, as she does 
when she is excited. 

“TI?” said Tish. 

“You!” he smiled. “Not that I don’t admire your courage. I 
do. But the other day, now, when you lost a tire and went into 
the ditch—” 

“Tish!” from Aggie. 

“vou were fortunate. But when a racer turns over the re- 


sults are not pleasant.” 
“As a matter of fact,’ said Tish coldly, “it was a wheat field, 


not a ditch.” 

Jasper got up and threw away his cigarette. “Well, our de- 
parting friend is not the only one who can quote Latin,” he 
said, “Verbum sap., Miss Tish. Good night, everybody. Good 
night, Bettina.” 

Bettina’s good night was very cool. As I went up to bed that 
night, I thought Jasper’s chances poor indeed. As for ‘Tish, I en- 
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deavored to speak a few words of remonstrance to her, but she 
opened her Bible and began to read the lesson for the day and I 
was obliged to beat a retreat. 

It was that night that Aggie and I, having decided the situa- 
tion was beyond us, wrote a letter to Charlie Sands asking him 
to come up. Just as I was sealing it Bettina knocked and came 
in. She closed the door behind her and stood looking at us both. 

“Where is Miss Tish?” she asked. 

“Reading her Bible,” I said tartly. “When Tish is up to some 
mischief, she generally reads an extra chapter or two as atone- 
ment.” 

“Is she—is she always like this?”’ 

“The trouble is,” explained Aggie gently, “Miss Letitia is an 
enthusiast. Whatever she does, she does with all her heart.” 

“I feel so responsible,”’ said Bettina. “I try to look after her, 
but what can I do?” 

“There is only one thing to do,” I assured her—‘‘let her alone. 
If she wants to fly, let her fly; if she wants to race, let her race— 
and trust in Providence.” 

“T’m afraid Providence has its hands full!” said Bettina, and 
went to bed. 

For the remainder of that week nothing was talked of in Mor- 
ris Valley but the approaching race. Some of Eliza Bailey’s 
friends gave fancy-work parties for us, which Aggie and I at- 
tended. Tish refused, being now openly at the race track most 
of the day. Morris Valley was much excited. Should it wear motor 
clothes, or should it follow the example of the English Derby 
and the French races and wear its afternoon reception dress 
with white kid gloves? Or—it being warm—wouldn’t lingerie 
clothes and sunshades be most suitable? 

Some of the gossip I retailed to Jasper, oil-streaked and greasy, 
in the Baileys’ garage where he was working over his car. 

“Tell ‘em to wear mourning,” he said pessimistically. “There’s 
always a fatality or two. If there wasn’t a fair chance of it noth- 
ing would make ’em sit for hours watching dusty streaks going 
by.” 

The race was scheduled for Wednesday. On Sunday night the 
cars began to come in. On Monday Tish took us all, including 
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Bettina, to the track. There were half a dozen tents in the 
oval, one of them marked with a huge red cross. 

“Hospital tent,” said Tish calmly. 

We even, on permission from Mr. Ellis, went round the track. 
At one spot Tish stopped the car and got out. 

“Nail,” she said briefly. “It’s been a horse-racing track for 
years, and we’ve gathered a bushel of horseshoe nails.” 

Aggie and I said nothing, but we looked at each other. Tish 
had said “we.” Evidently Cousin Angeline’s legacy was not going 
into a mortgage. 

The fairgrounds were almost ready. Peanut and lunch stands 
had sprung up everywhere. The oval, save by the tents and the 
repair pits, was marked off into parking spaces numbered on tall 
banners. Groups of dirty men in overalls, carrying machine 
wrenches, smal] boys with buckets of water, onlookers round the 
tents and track rollers made the place look busy and interesting. 
Some of the excitement, I confess, got into my blood. Tish, on 
the contrary, was calm and businesslike. We were sorry we had 
sent for Charlie Sands. She no longer went out in Mr. Ellis’s car, 
and that evening she went back to the kitchen and made a 
boiled salad dressing. 

We were all deceived. 

Charlie Sands came the next morning. He was on the veranda 
reading a paper when we got down to breakfast. Tish’s face was 
a study. 

“Who sent for you?” she demanded. 

“Sent for me! Why, who would send for me? I’m here to write 
up the race. I thought, if you haven't been out to the track, we’d 
go out this morning.” 

“We've been out,” said Tish shortly, and we went in to break- 
fast. Once or twice during the meal I caught her eye on me and 
on Aggie and she was short with us both. While she was upstairs 
I had a word with Charlie Sands. 

“Well,” he said, “what is it this time? Is she racing?” 

“Worse than that,’ I replied. “I think she’s backing the 
thing!” 

“Nol” 

“With her cousin Angeline’s legacy.” With that I told him 
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about our meeting Mr. Ellis and the whole story. He listened 
without a word. 

“So that’s the situation,” I finished. “He has her hypnotized, 
Charlie. What’s more, I shouldn’t be surprised to see her enter 
the race under an assumed name.” 

Charlie Sands looked at the racing list in the Morris Valley 
Sun. 

“Good cars all of them,” he said. “She’s not here among the 
drivers, unless she’s— Who are these drivers anyhow? I never 
heard of any of them.” 

“It’s a small race,” I suggested. “I dare say the big men—”’ 

“Perhaps.” He put away his paper and got up. “I'll just wan- 
der round the town for an hour or two, Aunt Lizzie,” he said. 
“I believe there’s a nigger in this woodpile and I’m a right nifty 
little niggerchaser.” 

When he came back about noon, however, he looked puzzled. 
I drew him aside. 

“It seems on the level,” he said. “It’s so darned open it makes 
me suspicious. But she’s back of it all right. I got her bank on 
the long-distance ’phone.” 

We spent that afternoon at the track, with the different cars 
doing what I think they called “trying out heats.” It appeared 
that a car, to qualify, must do a certain distance in a certain 
time. It grew monotonous after a while. All but one entry quali- 
fied and Jasper just made it. The best showing was made by the 
Bonor car, according to Charlie Sands. 

Jasper came to our machine when it was over, smiling with- 
out any particular good cheer. 

“I’ve made it and that’s all,” he said. “I’ve got about as much 
chance as a watermelon at a colored picnic. I’m being slaugh- 
tered to make a Roman holiday.” 

“If you feel that way why do you do it?” demanded Bettina 
coldly. “If you go in expecting to be slaughtered—” 

He was leaning on the side of the car and looked up at her 
with eyes that made my heart ache, they were so wretched. 

“What does it matter?” he said. “I’ll probably trail in at the 
last, sound in wind and limb. If I don’t, what does it matter?” 
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He turned and left us at that, and I looked at Bettina. She 
had her lips shut tight and was blinking hard. I wished that Jas- 
per had looked back. 


Charlie Sands announced at dinner that he intended to spend 
the night at the track. 

Tish put down her fork and looked at him. “Why?” she de- 
manded. 

“I’m going to help the boy next door watch his car,” he said 
calmly. “Nothing against your friend Mr. Ellis, Aunt Tish, but 
some enemy of true sport might take a notion in the night to 
slip a dope pill into the mouth of friend Jasper’s car and have 
her go to sleep on the track tomorrow.” 

We spent a quiet evening. Mr. Ellis was busy, of course, and so 
was Jasper. The boy came to the house to get Charlie Sands and, 
I suppose, for a word with Bettina, for when he saw us all on the 
porch he looked, as you may say, thwarted. 

When Charlie Sands had gone up for his pajamas and dress- 
ing gown, Jasper stood looking up at us. 

“Oh, Association of Chaperons!” he said, “is it permitted that 
my lady walk to the gate with me—alone?” 

“T am not your lady,” flashed Bettina. 

“You've nothing to say about that,” he said recklessly. ‘I’ve 
selected you; you can’t help it. I haven’t claimed that you have 
selected me.” 

“Anyhow, I don’t wish to go to the gate,” said Bettina. 

He went rather white at that, and Charlie Sands coming 
down at that moment with a pair of red-and-white pajamas un- 
der his arm and a toothbrush sticking out of his breast pocket, 
romance, as Jasper said later in referring to it, “was buried in 
Sands.” 

Jasper went up to Bettina and held out his hand. “You'll 
wish me luck, won’t you?” 

“Of course.” She took his hand. “But I think you're a bit of a 
coward, Jasper!” 

He eyed her. “Coward!” he said. “I’m the bravest man you 
know. I’m doing a thing I’m scared to death to do!” 
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The race was to begin at two o’clock in the afternoon. There 
were small races to be run first, but the real event was due at 
three. 

From early in the morning a procession of cars from out of 
town poured in past Eliza Bailey’s front porch, and by noon her 
cretonne cushions were thick with dust. And not only automo- 
biles came, but hay wagons, side-bar buggies, delivery carts— 
anything and everything that could transport the crowd. 

At noon Mr. Ellis telephoned Tish that the grandstand was 
sold out and that almost all the parking places that had been 
reserved were taken. Charlie Sands came home to luncheon with 
a curious smile on his face. 

“How are you betting, Aunt Tish?” he asked. 

“Betting!” 

“Yes. Has Ellis let you in on the betting?” 

“I don’t know what you are talking about,” Tish said sourly. 
“Mr. Ellis controls the betting so that it may be done in an or- 
derly manner. I am sure I have nothing to do with it.” 

“T’d like to bet a little, Charlie,” Aggie put in with an eye on 
Tish. “I’d put all I win on the collection plate on Sunday.” 

“Very well.” Charlie Sands took out his notebook. “On what 
car and how muche” 

“Ten dollars on the Fein. It made the best time at the trial 
heats.” 

“T wouldn't if I were you,” said Charlie Sands. “Suppose we 
put it on our young friend next door.” 

Bettina rather sniffed. “On Jasper!” she exclaimed. 

“On Jasper,” said Charlie Sands gravely. 

Tish, who had hardly heard us, looked up from her plate. 

“Betting is betting,” she snapped. ‘Putting it on the collection 
plate doesn’t help any.” But with that she caught Charlie Sands’. 
eye and he winked at her. Tish colored. “Gambling is one thing, 
clean sport is another,” she said hotly. 

I believe, however, that whatever Charlie Sands may have sus- 
pected, he really knew nothing until the race had started. By 
that time it was too late to prevent it, and the only way he could} 
think of to avoid getting Tish involved in a scandal was to let it 
go on. 
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We went to the track in Tish’s car and parked in the oval. 
Not near the grandstand, however. Tish had picked out for her- 
self a curve at one end of the track which Mr. Ellis had said was 
the worst bit on the course. 

“He says,” said Tish, as we put the top down and got out the 
vacuum bottle—oh, yes, Mr. Ellis had sent Tish one as a present 
—"“that if there are any smmashups they'll occur here.” 

ggie is not a bloodthirsty woman ordinarily, but her face 
quite lit up. 

“Not really!” she said. 

“They'll probably turn turtle,” said Tish. “There is never a 
race without a fatality or two. No racer can get any life insur- 
ance. Mr. Ellis says four men were killed at the last race he pro- 
moted.” 

“Then J think Mr. Ellis is a murderer,” Bettina cried. We all 
looked at her. She was limp and white and was leaning back 
among the cushions with her eyes shut. “Why didn’t you tel] 
Jasper about this curver” she demanded of Tish. 

But at that moment a pistol shot rang out and the races were 
on. 

The Fein won two of the three small races. Jasper was entered 
only for the big race. In the interval] before the race was on, 
Jasper went round the track slowly, looking for Bettina. When 
he saw us he waved, but did not stop. He was number thirteen. 

I shall not describe the race. After the first round or two, what 
with dust in my eyes and my neck aching from turning my head 
so rapidly, I just sat back and let them spin in front of me. 

It was after a dozen laps or so, with number thirteen doing 
as wel] as any of them, that Tish was arrested. 

Charlie Sands came up beside the car with a gentleman 
named Atkins, who turned out to be a county detective. Charlie 
Sands was looking stern and severe, but the detective was rather 
apologetic. 

“This is Miss Carberry,” said Charlie Sands. “Aunt Tish, this 
gentleman wishes to speak to you.” 

“Come around after the race,” Tish observed calmly. 

“Miss Carberry,” said the detective gently, “I believe you are 
back of this race, aren’t your” 
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“What if I am?” demanded Tish. 

Charlie Sands put a hand on the detective’s arm. “It’s like 
this, Aunt Tish,” he said; “you are accused of practicing a short- 
change game, that’s all. This race is sewed up. You employ those 
racing cars with drivers at an average of fifty dollars a week. 
They are hardly worth it, Aunt Tish. I could have got you a 
better string for twenty-five.” 

Tish opened her mouth and shut it again without speaking. 

“You also control the betting privileges. As you own all the 
racers you have probably known for a couple of weeks who will 
win the race. Having made the Fein favorite, you can bet on a 
Brand or a Bonor, or whatever one you chance to like, and win 
out. Only I take it rather hard of you, Aunt Tish, not to have 
let the family in. I’m hard up as the dickens.” 

“Charlie Sands!” said Tish impressively. “If you are joking—”’ 

“Joking! Did you ever know a county detective to arrest a 
prominent woman at a race track as a little jest between friends? 
There’s no joke, Aunt Tish. You’ve financed a phony race. The 
permit is taken in your name—L. Carberry. Whatever car 
wins, you and Ellis take the prize money, half the gate receipts, 
and what you have made out of the betting—” 

Tish rose in the machine and held out both her hands to Mr. 
Atkins. 

“Officer, perform your duty,” she said solemnly. ‘Ignorance is 
no defense and I know it. Where are the handcuffs?” 

“We'll not bother about them, Miss Carberry,” he said. “If you 
like I’ll get into the car and you can tell me all about it while we 
watch the race. Which car is to win?” 

“I may have been a fool, Mr. County Detective,” she said 
coldly, “but I’m not a knave. I have not bet a dollar on the 
race!” 

We were very silent for a time. The detective seemed to en 
joy the race very much and ate peanuts out of his pocket. He 
even bought a red-and-black pennant, with “Morris Valley 
Races” on it, and fastened it to the car. Charlie Sands, however 
sat with his arms folded, stiff and severe. 

Once Tish bent forward and touched his arm. 
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“You—you don’t think it will get in the papers, do you?” she 
juavered. 

Charlie Sands looked at her with gloom. “I shall have to send 
t myself, Aunt Tish,” he said. “It is my duty to my paper. Even 
ny family pride, hurt to the quick and quivering as it is, must 
lot interfere with my duty.” 

It was Bettina who suggested a way out—Bettina, who had sat 
ack as pale as Tish and heard that her Mr. Ellis was, as Charlie 
sands said later, as crooked as a pretzel. 

“But Jasper was not—not subsidized,” she said. “If he wins, 
t’s all right, isn’t it?” 

The county detective turned to her. 

“Jasper?” he said. 

“A young man who lives here.” Bettina colored. 

“He is—not to be suspected?” 

“Certainly not,” said Bettina haughtily. “He is above suspi- 
ion. Besides, he—he and Mr. Ellis are not friends.” 

Well, the county detective was no fool. He saw the situation 
hat minute, and smiled when he offered Bettina a peanut. “Of 
course,” he said cheerfully, “if the race is won by a Morris Valley 
man, and not by one of the Ellis cars, I don’t suppose the district 
attorney would care to do anything about it. In fact,” he said, 
smiling at Bettina, “I don’t know that I’d put it up to the dis- 
ict attorney at all. A warning to Ellis would get him out of the 
State.” 

It was just at that moment that car number thirteen, coming 
round the curve, skidded into the field, threw out both Jasper 
McCutcheon and his mechanician, and after standing on two 
wheels for an appreciable moment of time, righted herself, pant- 
ing, with her nose against a post. 

Jasper sat up almost immediately and caught at his shoulder. 
The mechanician was stunned. He got up, took a step or two 
and fell down, weak with fright. 

I do not recall very distinctly what happened next. We got 
out of the machine, J remember, and Bettina was cutting off Jas- 
per’s sweater with Charlie Sands’ penknife, and crying as she did 
it. And Charlie Sands was trying to prevent Jasper from getting 
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back into his car, while Jasper was protesting that he could win 
in two or more laps and that he could drive with one hand— 
he’d only broken his arm. 

The crowd had gathered round us, thick. Suddenly they drew 
back, and in a sort of haze I saw Tish in Jasper’s car, with Aggie, 
as white as death, holding to Tish’s sleeve and begging her not 
to get in. The next moment Tish let in the clutch of the racer 
and Aggie took a sort of flying leap and landed beside her in 
the mechanician’s seat.. 

Charlie Sands saw it when I did, but we were both too late. 
Tish was crossing the ditch into the track again, and the mo- 
ment she struck level ground she put up the gasoline. 

It was just then that Aggie fell out, landing, as I have said 
before, in a pile of sand. Tish said afterward that she never 
missed her. She had just discovered that this was not Jasper’s old 
car, which she knew something about, but a new racer with the 
old hood and seat put on in order to fool Mr. Ellis. She didn’t 
know a thing about it. 

Well, you know the rest—how ‘Tish, trying to find how the 
gears worked, sideswiped the Bonor car and threw it off the field 
and out of the race; how, with the grandstand going crazy, she 
skidded off the track into the field, turned completely round 
twice, and found herself on the track again facing the way she 
wanted to go; how, at the last lap, she threw a tire and, without 
cutting down her speed, bumped home the winner, with the end 
of her tongue nearly bitten off and her spine fairly driven up) 
into her skull. 

All this is well known now, as is also the fact that Mr. Ellis dis- 
appeared from the judges’ stand after a word or two with Mr. 
Atkins, and was never seen at Morris Valley again. 

Tish came out of the race ahead by half the gate money—six; 
thousand dollars—by a thousand dollars from concessions, and! 
a lame back that she kept all winter. Even deducting the twenty- 
five hundred she had put up, she was forty-five hundred dollars) 
ahead, not counting the prize money. Charlie Sands brought the: 
money from the track that night, after having paid off Mr. Ellis’s, 
racing string and given Mr. Atkins a small present. He took over 
the prize money to Jasper and came back with it, Jasper main- 
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taining that it belonged to Tish, and that he had only raced for 
the honor of Morris Valley. For some time the money went beg- 
ging, but it settled itself naturally enough, Tish giving it to Jas- 
per in the event of—but that came later. 

On the following evening—Bettina, in the pursuit of learning 
to cook, having baked a chocolate cake—we saw Jasper, with his 
arm in a Sling, crossing the side lawn. 

Jasper stopped at the foot of the steps. “I see a chocolate cake 
cooling on the kitchen porch,” he said. “Did you order it, Miss 
Eizzier”’ 

I shook my head. 

“Miss Tish? Miss Aggie?” 

“TI ordered it,” said Bettina defiantly—‘‘or tater I baked it.” 

“And you did that, knowing what it entailed?” He was com- 
ing up the steps slowly and with care. 

“What does it entail?” demanded Bettina. 

o Me. 

“Oh, that!” said Bettina. “I knew that.” 

Jasper threw his head back and laughed. Then:— 

“Will the Associated Chaperons,” he said, “turn their backs?” 

“Not at all,” I began stiffly. “If I—” 

“She baked it herself!” said Jasper exultantly. “One—two. 
When I say three I shall kiss Bettina.” 

And I have every reason to believe he carried out his threat. 


Eliza Bailey forwarded me this letter from London, where Bet- 
tina had sent it to her: 


Dearest Motner: I hope you are coming home soon. I 
really think you should. Aunt Lizzie is here and she brought 
two friends, and, Mother, I feel so responsible for them! 
Aunt Lizzie is sane enough, if somewhat cranky; but Miss 
Tish is almost more than I can manage—I never know what 
she is going to do next—and I am worn out with chaperon- 
ing her. And Miss Aggie, although she is very sweet, is always 
smoking cubeb cigarettes for hay fever, and it looks terrible! 
The neighbors do not know they are cubeb, and, anyhow, 
that’s a habit, Mother. And yesterday Miss Tish was ar- 
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rested, and ran a motor race and won it, and today she is 
knitting a stocking and reciting the Twenty-third Psalm. 
Please, Mother, I think you should come home. 
Lovingly, BETTINA. 
P.S. I think I shall marry Jasper after all. He says he likes 
the Presbyterian service. 


I looked up from reading Eliza’s letter. Tish was knitting qui- 
etly and planning to give the money back to the town in the 
shape of a library, and Aggie was holding a cubeb cigarette to 
her nose. Down on the tennis court Jasper and Bettina were idly 
batting a ball round. 

“I’m glad the Ellis man did not get her,” said Aggie. And 
then, after a sneeze, ‘How Jasper reminds me of Mr. Wiggins.” 

The library did not get the money after all. Tish sent it, as a 
wedding present, to Bettina. 
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BEING THE TRUE STORY OF AGGIE’S 
MISSIONARY DIME 


xe 


It is doubtful if Aggie and I would have known anything about 
Tish’s plan had Aggie not seen the advertisement in the newspa- 
per. She came to my house at once in violent excitement and 
with her bonnet over her ear, and gave me the newspaper clip- 
ping to read. It said: 

“Wanted: A small donkey. Must be gentle, female, and if pos- 
sible answer to the name of Modestine. Address X 27, Morning 
News.” 

“Welle” I said when I had xead it, “did you insert the adver- 
tisement or do you propose to answer it?” 

Aggie was preparing to take a drink of water, but, the water 
being cold and the weather warm, she was dabbing a little on 
her wrists first to avoid colic. She looked up at me in surprise. 

“Do you mean to say, Lizzie,” she demanded, “that you don’t 
recognize that advertisement?” 

“Modestine?” I reflected. “I’ve heard the name before some- 
where. Didn’t Tish have a cook once named Modestiner” 

But it seemed that that was not it. Aggie sat down opposite 
me and took off her bonnet. Although it was only the first of 
May, the weather, as I have said, was very warm. 

“To think,” she said heavily, “that all the time while I was 
reading it aloud to her when she was laid up with neuralgia she 
was scheming and planning and never saying a word to me! Not 
that I would have gone; but I could have sent her mail to her, 


Unmoral, one of our juniors calls this story published in 1912. The thing that bothered 
him was that Tish, for once in an otherwise God-fearing life, backed the wrong side. 
We trust you like Modestine, whose nearest real counterpart was an evil Billy-goat that 
belonged to us. Father, usually a friendly man, beat it with a croquet mallet. 
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and at least have notified the authorities if she had disap- 
peared.” 

“Reading what aloud to her—her mail?” I asked sharply. 

“Travels with a Donkey,” Aggie replied. ‘“Stevenson’s Travels 
with a Donkey. It isn’t safe to read anything aloud to Tish any 
more. The older she gets the worse she is. She thinks that what 
anyone else has done she can go and do. If she should read a 
book on poultry farming she would think she could teach a 
young hen to lay an egg.” 

As Aggie spoke a number of things came back to me. I re- 
called that the Sunday before, in church, Tish had appeared 
absorbed and even more devout than usual, and had taken 
down the headings of the sermon on her missionary envelope; 
but that, on my leaning over to see if she had them correctly, 
she had whisked the paper away before I had had more than 
time to see the first heading. It had said “Rubber Heels.” 

Aggie was pacing the floor nervously, holding the empty glass. 

“She’s going on a walking tour with a donkey, that’s what, 
Lizzie,” she said, pausing before me. “I could see it sticking out 
all over her while I read that book. And if we go to her now 
and tax her with it she’ll admit it. But if she says she is doing it 
to get thin don’t you believe it.” 

That was all Aggie would say. She shut her lips and said she 
had come for my recipe for caramel custard. But when I put on 
my wraps and said I was going to Tish’s she said she would come 
along. 

Tish lives in an apartment, and she was not at home. Miss 
Swift, the seamstress, opened the door and stood in the doorway 
so we could not enter. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Aggie and Miss Lizzie,’’ she said, putting out 
her left elbow as Aggie tried to duck by her, “but she left posi- 
tive orders to admit nobody. Of course if she had known you 
were coming—but she didn’t.” 


“What are you making Miss Letitia?’ Aggie asked sweetly. 
“Summer clothes?” 


“Yes. Some little thin things—it’s getting so hot!” 
“Humph! I see you are making them with an upholsterer’s 
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needle!” said Aggie, and marched down the hall with her head 
up. 

I was quite bewildered. For even if Tish had decided on a 
walking tour I couldn’t imagine what an upholsterer’s needle 
had to do with it, unless she meant to upholster the donkey. 

We got down to the entrance before Aggie spoke again. 
Then: 

“What did I tell you?” she demanded. “That woman’s making 
her a as 

But at that very instant there was a thud under our feet and 
something came “‘ping” through the floor not six inches from my 
toe, and lodged in the ceiling. Aggie and I stood looking up. It 
had made a small round hole over our heads, and a little cloud 
of plaster dust hung round it. 

“Somebody shot at us!” declared Aggie, clutching my arm. 
“That was a bullet!” 

I stooped down and felt the floor. There was a hole in it, and 
from somewhere below I thought I heard voices. It was not very 
comfortable, standing there on top of Heaven knows what; but 
we were divided between fear and outrage, and our indignation 
won. With hardly a word we went back to the rear staircase and 
so to the cellar. Halfway down the stairs both of us remembered 
the same thing—that it was Tish’s day to use the basement laun- 
dry, and that perhaps 

Tish was not in the laundry, nor was Hannah, her maid. But 
Tish’s blue-and-white dressing sacque was on the line, and the 
blue had run. as I had said it would when she bought it. In 
the furnace room beyond we heard voices, and Aggie opened 
the door. 

Tish and Hannah were both there. They had not heard us. 

“Nonsense!”’ Tish was saying. “If anybody had been hit we’d 
have heard a scream; or if they were killed we’d have heard ’em 
fall.” 

“I heard a sort of yell,” said poor Hannah. “I don’t like it, 
Miss Tish. The time before you just missed me.” 

“Why did you stick your arm out?” demanded Tish. “Now 
take that broomstick and we'll start again. Did you score that?” 
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‘“How’ll I score it?” asked Hannah. “Hit or miss?” She went to 
the cellar wall and stood waiting, with a piece of charcoal in her 
hand. The whitewashed wall was marked with rows of X’s and 
ciphers. The ciphers predominated. 

“Mark it a miss.” 

“But I heard a yell a 

“Fiddle-de-dee! Are you ready?” Tish had lifted a small rifle 
into position and was standing, with her feet apart, pointing 
it at a white target hanging by a string from a rafter. As she 
gave the signal Hannah sighed, and, picking up a broomhandle, 
started the target to swaying, pendulum fashion, Tish following 
it with the gun. 

I thought things had gone far enough, so I stepped into the 
cellar and spoke in ringing tones. 

“Letitia Carberry!” I said sternly. 

Tish pulled the trigger at that moment and the bullet went 
into the furnace pipe. It was absurd, of course, for Tish to blame 
me for it, but she turned on me in a rage. “Look what you 
made me do!” she snapped. “Can’t a person have a moment’s 
privacy?’ 

“What I think you need,” I retorted, “is six months’ complete 
seclusion in a sanitarium.”’ 

“You nearly shot us in the upper hall,” Aggie put in warmly. 

“Well, as long as I didn’t shoot you in the upper hall or any 


other place, I guess you needn’t fuss,” said Tish. “Ready, Han- 
nah.” 





This time she shot Hannah in the broomhandle, and prac- 
tically put her hors de combat; but the shot immediately after 
was what Tish triumphantly called a clean bull’s-eye—that is, 
it hit the center of the target. 

That is the time to stop, when one has made a bull’s-eye in 
any sort of achievement, I take it. And Tish is nobody’s fool. 
She took off her spectacles and wiped the perspiration and gun- 
powder streaks from her face. She was immediately in high good 
humor. 

“Every unprotected female should know how to handle a 


weapon,” she said oracularly, and, sitting down on the edge of 
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the coalbin, proceeded to swab out the gun with a wad of cotton 
on the end of a stick. 

“The poker has been good enough for you for fifty years,” I 
retorted. “And if you think you look sporty, or anything but 
idiotic, sitting there in a flowered kimono and swabbing out the 
throat of that gun a 

Just then the janitor came down, and Tish gave him a dollar 
for the use of the cellar and did not mention the furnace pipe. 
Aggie and I glanced at each other. Tish’s demoralization had be- 
gun. From that minute, to the long and entirely false story she 
told the red-bearded man in Thunder Cloud Glen several days 
later, she trod, as Aggie truthfully said, the downward path of 
mendacity, bringing up in the county jail and hysterics. 

We went upstairs, Tish ahead and Aggie and I two flights be- 
hind, believing that Tish with an unloaded gun was a thousand 
times more dangerous than any outlaw with an entire arsenal 
loaded to the muzzle. 

We had a cup of tea in Tish’s parlor, but she kept us out of 
the bedroom, where we could hear Miss Swift running the sewing 
machine. Finally Aggie said out of a clear sky: 

“Have you had any answers to your advertisement?” 

Tish, who had been about to put a slice of lemon in her tea, 
put it in her mouth instead and stared at us both. 

“What advertisement?” 

“We know all about it, Tish,” I said. “And if you think it 
proper for a woman of your age to go adventuring with only a 
donkey for company a 

“T’ve had worse!” Tish snapped. “And I’m not feeble yet, as 
far as my age goes. If I want to take a walking tour it’s my af- 
Falteisnce Lie 

“You can’t walk with your bad knee,” I objected. Tish sniffed. 

“You're envious, that’s what,” she sneered. “While you are sit- 
ting at home, overeating and oversleeping and getting fat in 
mind and body, I shall be on the broad highway, walking be- 
tween hedgerows of flowering—flowering—well, between hedge- 
rows. While you sleep in stuffy, upholstered rooms I shall lie in 
woodland glades in my sleeping bag and see overhead the con- 
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stellation of—of what’s its name. I shall talk to the birds and the 
birds will talk to me.” 

Sleeping bag! That was what Aggie had meant that Miss Swift 
was making. 

‘What are you going to do when it rains?” 

“It doesn’t rain much in May. Anyhow, a friendly farmhouse 
and a glass of milk—even a barn 4 

Aggie got up with the light of desperation in her eyes. Aggie 
hates woods and gnats, has no eye for Nature, and for almost 
half a century has pampered her body in a featherbed poultice, 
with the windows closed, until the first of June each year. Yet 
Aggie rose to the crisis. 

“You shan’t go alone, Tish,” she said stoutly. “You'll forget 
to change your stockings when your feet are wet and you can’t 
make a cup of coffee fit to drink. I’m going too.” 

Tish made a gesture of despair, but Aggie was determined. 
Tish glanced at me. 

“Well?” she snapped. “We might as well make it a family ex- 
cursion. Aren’t you coming along, too, to look after Aggie?” 

“Not at all,” I observed calmly. “I’ll have enough to do look- 
ing after myself. But I like the idea, and since you've invited me 
I'll come, of course.” 

At first I am afraid Tish was not particularly pleased. She said 
she had it all planned to make four miles an hour, or about 
forty miles a day; and that anyone falling back would have to 
be left by the wayside. And that if we were not prepared to sleep 
on the ground, or were going to talk rheumatism every time 
she found a place to camp, she would thank us to remember that 
we had really asked ourselves. 

But she grew more cheerful finally and seemed to be glad to 
talk over the details of the trip with somebody. She said it was 
a pity we had not had some practice with firearms, for we would 
each have to take a weapon, the mountains being full of out- 
laws, more than likely. Neither Aggie nor I could use a gun at 
all, but, as Tish observed, we could pot at trees and fenceposts 
along the road by way of practice. 

When I suggested that the sight of three women of our age— 
we are all well on toward fifty; Aggie insists that she is younger 
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than I am, but we were in the same infant class in Sunday-school 
—three women of our age “potting” at fences was hardly digni- 
fied, ‘Tish merely shrugged her shoulders. 

She asked us not to let Charlie Sands learn of the trip. He 
would be sure to be fussy and want to send a man along, and 
that would spoil it all. 

What with the secrecy, and the guns and everything, I dare 
say we were like a lot of small boys getting ready to run away 
out West and kill Indians. In fact, Tish said it reminded her of 
the time, years ago, when Charlie Sands and some other boys 
had run away, with all the carving knives and razors they could 
gather together, and were found a week later in a cave in the 
mountains twenty miles or so from town. 

Tish showed us her sleeping bag, which was felt outside and 
her old white fur rug within. Aggie planned hers immediately 
on the same lines, with her fur coat as a lining; but I had mine 
made of oilcloth outside, my rheumatism having warned me that 
we were going to have rain. I was right about the rain. 

I had an old army revolver that had belonged to my father, 
and of course Tish had her coal-cellar rifle, but Aggie had noth- 
ing more dangerous than a bayonet from the Mexican War. 
This being too heavy to carry, and dull—being only possible as 
a weapon by bringing the handle down on one’s opponent’s 
head—Aggie was forced to buy a revolver. 

The man in the shop tried to sell her a small pearl-handled 
one, but she would not look at it. She bought one of the sort 
that goes on shooting as long as one holds a finger on the trig- 
ger—a snub-nosed thing that looked as deadly as it was. She was 
in terror of it from the moment she got it home, and during 
most of the trip it was packed in excelsior, with the barrel 
stuffed with cotton, on Modestine’s back. 

Which brings me to Modestine. 

Tish received three answers to her advertisement: One was 
a mule, one a piebald pony with a wicked eye, and the third was 
a donkey. It seemed that Stevenson had said that the pack an- 
imal of such a trip should be “cheap, small and hardy,” and 
that a donkey best of all answered these requirements. 

The donkey in question was, however, not a female. Tish was 
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firm about this; but on no more donkeys being offered, she 
bought this one and called him Modestine anyhow. He was very 
dirty, and we paid a dollar extra to have him washed with soap 
powder, as our food was to be carried on his back. Also the day 
before we started I spent an hour or so on him with a fine comb, 
with gratifying results. 

I must confess I entered on the adventure with a light heart. 
Tish had apparently given up all thought of the aéroplane; 
her automobile was being used by Charlie Sands; the weather 
was warm and sunny, and the orchards were in bloom. I had no 
premonition of danger. The adventure, reduced to its elements 
of canned food, alcohol lamp, sleeping bags and toothbrushes, 
seemed no adventure at all, but a peaceful and pastoral excur- 
sion by three middle-aged women into green fields and pastures 
new. 

We reckoned, however, without Aggie’s missionary dime. 

Aggie’s church had sent each of its members a ten-cent piece, 
with instructions to invest it in some way and to return it mul- 
tiplied as much as possible in three months. This was on Aggie’s 
mind, but we did not know it until later. Really, Aggie’s mis- 
sionary dime is the story. If she had done as she had planned 
at first and invested it in an egg, had hatched the egg in cotton 
wool on the shelf over her kitchen range and raised the chicken, 
eventually selling the chicken to herself for dinner at seventy- 
five cents, this story would never have been written. 

What the dime really bought was a glass of jelly wrapped in 
a two-day-old newspaper. But to go back: 

We were to start from Tish’s at dawn on Tuesday morning. 
Modestine’s former owner had agreed to bring him at that 
hour to the alley behind Tish’s apartment. On Monday Aggie 
and I sent over what we felt we could not get along without, and 
about five we both arrived. 

Tish was sitting on the floor, with luggage scattered all round 
her and heaped on the chairs and bed. 

She looked up witheringly when we entered. 

“You forgot your opera cloak, Lizzie,” she said, “and Aggie 
has only sent five pairs of shoes!” 

“T’ve got to have shoes,” Aggie protested. 
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“If you’ve got to have five pairs of shoes, six white petticoats, 
summer underwear, intermediates and flannels, a bathrobe, six 
bath towels and a sunshade, not to mention other things, you 
want an elephant, not a donkey.” 

“Why do we have a donkey?” I asked. ‘““Why don’t we have a 
horse and buggy, and go like Christians?” 

“Because you and Aggie wouldn’t walk if we did,” snapped 
Tish. “I know you both. You’d have rheumatism or a corn and 
you'd take your walking trip sitting. Besides, we may not always 
keep to the roads. I'd like to go up into the mountains.” 

Well, Tish was disagreeable, but right. As it turned out the 
donkey, being small, could only carry the sleeping bags, our 
portable stove and the provisions. We each were obliged to pack 
a suitcase and carry that. 

We started at dawn the next day. Hannah came down to the 
alley and didn’t think much of Modestine. By the time he was 
loaded a small crowd had gathered, and when we finally started 
off, Tish ahead with Modestine’s bridle over her arm and Aggie 
and I behind with our suitcases, a sort of cheer went up. It was, 
however, an orderly leave-taking, perhaps owing to the fact that 
Tish’s rifle was packed in full view on Modestine’s back. 

I have a great admiration for Tish. She does not fear the 
pointing finger of scorn. She took the most direct route out of 
town, and by the time we had reached the outskirts we had a 
string of smali boys behind us like the tail of a kite. When we 
reached the cemetery and sat down to rest they formed a circle 
round us and stared at us. 

Tish looked at her watch. We had been an hour and twenty 
minutes going two miles! 


We were terribly thirsty, but none of us cared to drink from 
the cemetery well; in fact, the question of water bothered us all 
that day. It was very warm, and after we left the suburban trol- 
ley-line, where motormen stopped the cars to look at us and peo- 
ple crowded to the porches to stare at us, the water question 
grew serious. Tish had studied sanitation, and at every farm 
we came to the well was improperly located. Generally it was 
immediately below the pigsty. 
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Luckily we had brought along some blackberry cordial, and 
we took a sip of that now and then. But the suitcases were 
heavy, and at eleven o'clock Aggie said the cordial had gone to 
her head and she could go no farther. Tish was furious. 

“T told you how it would be!” she said. “For about forty years 
you haven’t used your legs except to put shoes and stockings on. 
Of course they won’t carry you.” 

“Tt isn’t my feet, it’s my head,” Aggie sniffed. “If I had some 
water I’d b-be all right. If you’re going to examine everything 
you drink with a microscope you might as well have stayed at 
home.” 

“I'd have died before I drank out of that last well,” snapped 
Tish. “One could tell by looking at that woman that there are 
dead rats and things in the water.” 

“You are not so particular at home,’ Aggie asserted. “You 
use vinegar, don’t you? And I’m sure it’s full of wrigglers. You 
can see them when you hold the cruet to the light.” 

We got her to go on finally, and at the next well we boiled a 
pailful of water and made some tea. We found a grove beside 
the road and built a fire in our stove there, and while Modes- 
tine was grazing we sat and soaked our feet in a brook and 
looked for blisters. Tish calculated that as we had been walking 
for six hours we’d probably gone twenty-two miles. But I be- 
lieve it was about eight. 

While we drank our tea and ate the luncheon Hannah had 
put up we discussed our plans. Tish’s original scheme had been 
to follow the donkey; but as he would not move without some- 
one ahead, leading him, this was not feasible. 

“We want to keep away from the beaten path,” Tish said 
with a pickle in one hand and her cup in the other. “These days 
automobiles go everywhere. I’m in favor of heading straight for 
the mountain.” 


“I’m not,” I said firmly. “Here in civilization we can find a 
barn on a rainy night.” 

“There are plenty of caves in the mountains,” said Tish. “Be- 
sides, to get the real benefit of this we ought to sleep out, rain 
or shine. A gentle spring rain hurts no one.” 

We rested for two hours; it was very pleasant. Modestine ate 
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all that was left of the luncheon, and Aggie took a nap with her 
head on her suitcase. If we had not had the suitcases we should 
have been quite contented. Tish, with her customary ability, 
solved that. 

“We need only one suitcase,” she declared. “We can leave the 
other two at this farmhouse and pack a few things for each of 
us in the one we take along. Then we can take turns carrying 
1 

Aggie wakened finally and was rather more docile about the 
suitcases than we had expected. Possibly she would have been 
more indignant, but her feet had swollen so while she had her 
shoes off that she could hardly get them on at all, and for the 
remainder of the day her mind was, you may say, in her feet. 

At four we stopped again and made more tea. The road had 
begun to rise toward the hills and the farmhouses were fewer. 
Ahead of us loomed Thunder Cloud Mountain, with the 
Camel’s Back to the right of it. The road led up the valley be- 
tween. 

It was hardly a road at all, being a grass-grown wagontrack 
with not a house in a mile. Aggie was glad of the grass, for she 
had taken off her shoes by that time and was carrying them 
slung over her shoulder on the end of her parasol. We were on 
the lower slope of the mountain when we heard the green auto- 
mobile. 

It was coming rapidly from behind us. Aggie had just time to 
sit on a bank—and her feet—before it came in sight. It was a 
long, low, bright-green car and there were four men in it. They 
were bent forward, looking ahead, except one man who sat so 
he could see behind him. 

They came on us rather suddenly, and the man who was look- 
ing back yelled to us as they passed, but what with noise and 
dust I couldn’t make out what he said. The next moment the 
machine flew ahead and out of sight among the trees. 

“What did he say?” I asked. Aggie, who has a tendency to 
hay fever, was sneezing in the dust. 

“I don’t know,” returned Tish absently, staring after them. 
“Probably asked us if we wanted a ride. Lizzie, those men had 
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“Fiddlesticks!” I said. 

“Guns!” repeated Tish firmly. 

“Well, what of it? Our donkey has a gun.” 

And as at that instant the sleeping bags and provisions slid 
gently round under Modestine’s stomach, the green automobile 
and its occupants passed out of our minds for a while. 

By the time we had got the things on Modestine’s back again 
we were convinced he had been a mistake. He objected to stand- 
ing still to be reloaded, and even with Tish at his head and 
Aggie at his tail he kept turning in a circle, and in fact finally 
kicked out at Aggie and stretched her in the road. Then, too, 
his back was not flat like a horse’s. It went up to a sort of peak, 
and was about as handy to pack things on as the ridgepole of a 
roof. 

For an hour or so more we plodded on. Tish, who is an en- 
thusiast about anything she does, kept pointing out wild flowers 
to us and talking about the unfortunates back in town under 
roofs. But I kept thinking of a broiled lamb chop with new po- 
tatoes, and my whole being revolted at the thought of supper 
out of a can. 

At twilight we found a sort of recess in the valley, level and 
not too thickly wooded, and while Tish and I set up the stove 
and lighted a fire Aggie spread out the sleeping bags and got 
supper ready. We had canned salmon and potato salad. We ate 
ravenously and then, taking off our shoes and our walking suits, 
and getting into our flannel kimonos and putting up our crimps 
—for we were determined not to lapse into slovenly personal 
habits—we were ready for the night. 

Tish said there were all sorts of animals on Thunder Cloud, 
so we built a large fire to keep them away. Tish said this was 
the customary thing, being done in all the adventure books she 
had read. 

Aggie had to be helped into her sleeping bag, her fur 
coat having been rather skimp. But, once in, she said it was 
heavenly, and she was asleep almost immediately. Tish and I 
followed, and I found I had placed my bag over a stone. I was, 
however, too tired to get up. 

I lay and looked at the stars twinkling above the treetops, 
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and I felt sorry for people who had nothing better to look at 
than a wall-papered ceiling. Tish, next to me, was yawning. 

“If there are snakes,” she observed drowsily, “they are not 
poisonous—lI should think. And, anyhow, no snake could strike 
through these heavy bags.” 

She went to sleep at once, but I lay there thinking of snakes 
for some time. Also I remembered that we'd forgotten to leave 
our weapons within reach, although, as far as that goes, I 
should not have slept a wink had Aggie had her Fourth-of-July 
celebration near at hand. Then I went to sleep. The last thing 
I remember was wishing we had brought a dog. Even a box of 
cigars would have been some protection—we could have lighted 
one and stuck it in the crotch of a tree, as if a man was mount- 
ing guard over the camp. This idea, of course, was not origi- 
nal. It was done first by Mr. Sherlock Holmes, the detective. 

It must have been toward dawn that I roused, with a feeling 
that someone was looking down at me. The fire was very low 
and Aggie was sleeping with her mouth open. I got up on 
my elbow and stared round. There was nothing in sight, but 
through the trees I heard a rustling of leaves and the crackling 
of brushwood. Whatever it was it had gone. I turned over and 
before long went to sleep again. 

At daylight I was roused by raindrops splashing on my face. 
I sat up hastily. Aggie was sleeping with the flap of her bag over 
her head, and Tish, under an umbrella, was sitting fully dressed 
on a log, poring over her road map. When I sat up she glanced 
over at me. 

“TI think I know where we are now, Lizzie,” she said. ‘““Thun- 
der Cloud Mountain is on our left, and that hill there to the 
right is the Camel’s Back. The road goes right up Thunder 
Cloud Glen.” 

I looked at the fire, which was out; at Modestine, standing 
meekly by the tree to which he was tied; at the raindrops 
bounding off Aggie’s round and prostrate figure—and I re- 
belled. Every muscle was sore; it hurt me even to yawn. 

“Letitia Carberry!” I said indignantly. “You don’t mean to 
tell me that, rain or no rain, you are going on?” 

“Certainly I am going on,” said Tish, shutting her jaw. “You 
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and Aggie needn’t come. I’m sure you asked yourselves; I 
didn’t.” 

Well, that was true, of course. I crawled out and, going over, 
prodded at Aggie with my foot. 

“Aggie,” I said, “it is raining and Tish is going on anyhow. 
Will you go on with her or start back home with me?” 

But Aggie refused to do either. She was terribly stiff and she 
had slept near a bed of May-apple blossoms. In the twilight 
she had not noticed them, and they always bring on her hay 
fever. 

“T’b goi’g to stay right here,” she said firmly between sneezes. 
“You cad go back or forward or whatever you please; I shad’t 
bove.” 

Tish was marking out a route on the road map by making 
holes with a hairpin, and now she got up and faced us. 

“Very well,” she said. “Then get your things out of the suit- 
case, which happens to be mine. Lizzie, the canned beans and 
the sardines are yours. Aggie, your potato salad is in those six 
screw-top jars. Come, Modestine.” 

She untied the beast and, leading him over, loaded her sleep- 
ing bag and her share of the provisions on his back. She did not 
glance at us. At the last, when she was ready, she picked up her 
rifle and turned to us. 

“I may not be back for a week or ten days,” she said icily. “If 
I’m longer than two weeks you can start Charlie Sands out with 
a posse.” 

Charlie Sands is her nephew. 

“Come, Modestine,” said Tish again, and started along. It 
was raining briskly by that time, and thundering as if a storm 
was coming. Aggie broke down suddenly. 

“Tish! Tish!” she wailed. “Oh, Lizzie, she’ll never get back 
alive. Never! We’ve killed her.” 

“She’s about killed us!” I snarled. 

“She’s coming back!” 

Sure enough, Tish had turned and was stalking back in our 
direction. 

“I ought to leave you where you are,” she said disagreeably, 
“but it’s going to storm. If you decide to be sensible, somewhere 
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up the valley is the cave Charlie Sands hid in when he ran 
away. I think I can find it.” 

It was thundering louder now, and Aggie was giving a squeal 
with every peal. We were too far gone for pride. I helped her 
out of her sleeping bag and we started after Tish and the don- 
key. The rain poured down on us. At every step torrents from 
Thunder Cloud and the Camel’s Back soaked us. The wind 
howled up the ravine and the lightning played round the tree- 
tops. 

We traveled for three hours in that downpour. 


Only once did Tish speak, and then we could hardly hear her 
above the rush of water and the roar of the wind. 

“There’s one comfort,” she said, wading along knee-deep in 
a torrent. “These spring rains give nobody a cold.” 

An hour later she spoke again, but that was at the end of that 
journey. 

“I don’t believe this is the right valley after all,” she said. “I 
don’t see any cave.” We stopped to take our bearings, as you 
may say, and as we stood there, looking up, I could have sworn 
that I saw a man with a gun peering down at us from a ledge 
far above. But the next moment he was gone, and neither Tish 
nor Aggie had seen him at all. 

We found the cave soon after and climbed to it on our hands 
and knees, pulling Modestine up by his bridle. A more out- 
rageous quartet it would have been impossible to find, or a 
more outraged one. Aggie let down her dress, which she’d had 
pinned round her waist, releasing about a quart of water from 
its folds, and stood looking about her with a sneer. “I don’t 
think much of your cave,” she said. “It’s little and it’s dirty.” 

“It’s dry!” said Tish tartly. 

“Why stop at all?” Aggie asked sarcastically. “Why not just 
have kept on? We couldn’t get any wetter.” 

“Yes,” I added, ‘‘between flowering hedgerows! And of course 
these spring rains give nobody cold!” 

Tish did not say a word. She took off her shoes and her skirt, 
got her sleeping bag off Modestine’s back, and—went to bed 
with the worst attack of neuralgia she had ever had. 
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That was on Wednesday, late in the afternoon. 

It rained for two days! 

We built a fire out of the wood that was in the cave, and 
dried out our clothes, and heated stones to put against Tish’s 
right eye, and brought in wet branches to dry against the time 
when we should need them. Aggie sneezed incessantly in the 
smoke, and Tish groaned in her corner. I was about crazy. On 
Thursday, when the edge of the neuralgia was gone, Tish prom- 
ised to go home the moment the rain stopped and the roads 
dried. Aggie and I went to her together and implored her. 

But, as it turned out, we did not go home for some days, and 
when we did—— 

By Thursday evening Tish was much better. She ate a little 
potato salad and we sat round the fire, listening to her telling 
how they had found the runaways in this very cave. 

“They had taken all the hatchets and kitchen knives they 
could find and started to hunt Indians,” she was saying. ‘““They 
got as far as this cave, and one evening about this time 
they were sitting round the fire like this, when a_ black 
bear 





We all heard it at the same moment. Something was scram- 
bling and climbing up the mountainside to the cave. Tish had 
her rifle to her shoulder in a second, and Aggie shut her eyes. 
But it was not a bear that appeared at the mouth of the cave 
and stood blinking in the light. It was a young man! 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, peering into the firelight, “but 
—you don’t happen to have a spare box of matches, do you?” 

Tish lowered the rifle. 

“Matches!” she said. ‘““Why—er—certainly. Aggie, give the 
gentleman some matches.” 

The young man had edged into the cave by that time and 
we saw that he was limping and leaning on a stick. He looked 
round the cave approvingly at our three sleeping bags in an 
orderly row, with our toilet things set out on a clean towel on 
a flat stone and a mirror hung above, and at our lantern on an- 
other stone, with magazines and books grouped round it. Aggie, 
finding some trailing arbutus just outside the cave that day, had 
got two or three empty salmon cans about filled with it, and the 
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fur rug from Tish’s sleeping bag lay in front of the fire. The 
effect was really civilized. 

“It looks like a drawing room,” said the young man, with a 
long breath. “It’s the first dry spot I’ve seen for two days, and it 
looks like Heaven to a lost soul.” 

“Where are you stopping?” 

“I am not stopping. I am on a walking tour, or was until I 
hurt my leg.” 

“Don’t you think you’d better wait until things dry up?” 

“And starve?” he asked. 

“The woods are full of nuts and berries,” said Tish. 

“Not in May.” 

“And there is plenty of game.” 

“Yes, if one has a weapon,” he replied. “I lost my gun when 
I fell into Thunder Creek; in fact, I lost everything except my 
good name. What’s that thing of Shakspere’s: “Who steals my 
purse steals trash, . . . but he ae 

Aggie found the matches just then and gave him a box. He 
was almost pathetically grateful. Tish was still staring at him. 
To find on Thunder Cloud Mountain a young man who quoted 
Shakspere and had lost everything but his good name—even 
Stevenson could hardly have had a more unusual adventure. 

“What are you going to do with the matches?” she demanded 
as he limped to the cave mouth. 

“Light a fire if I can find any wood dry enough to light. If 
Tean't Well, you remember the little match-seller in Hans 
Christian Andersen’s story, who warmed her fingers with her 
own matches until they were all gone and she froze to death!” 

Hans Christian Andersen and Shakspere! 

“Can't you find a cave?” asked Tish. 

“T had a cave,” he said, “but ag 

“But what?” 

“Three charming women found it while I was out on the 
mountainside. They needed the shelter more than J, and 


” 














SO 
“What!” Tish exclaimed. “This is your cave?” 
“Not at all; it is yours. The fact that J had been stopping in 
it gave me no right that I was not happy to waive.” 
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“There was nothing of yours in it,” Tish said suspiciously. 

“As I have told you, I have lost everything but my good name 
and my sprained ankle. I had them both out with me when 
you 

“We will leave immediately,” said Tish. “Aggie, bring Mod- 
estine.”” 

“Ladies, ladies!” cried the young man. “Would you make me 
more wretched than I already am? I assure you, if you leave I 
shall not come back. I should be too unhappy.” 

Well, nothing could have been fairer than his attitude. He 
wished us to stay on. But as he limped a step or two into the 
night Aggie turned on us both in a fury. 

“That’s it,” she said. “Let him go, of course. So long as you 
are dry and comfortable it doesn’t matter about him.” 

“Well, you are dry and comfortable too,” snapped Tish. 
“What do you expect us to do?” 

“Call him back. Let him sleep here by the fire. Give him 
something to eat; he looks starved. If you’re afraid it isn’t 
proper we can hang our kimonos up for curtains and make him 
a separate room.” 

But we did not need to call him. He had limped back and 
stood in the firelight again. 


“You—you haven’t seen anything of the bandits, have you?” 
he asked. 


“Bandits!” 


“Train robbers. I thought you had probably run across 
them.” 





All at once we remembered the green automobile and the 
four men with guns. We told him about it and he nodded. 

“That would be they,” he said. As Tish remarked later, we 
knew from that instant that he was a gentleman. Even Charlie 
Sands would probably have said “them.” “They got away very 
rapidly, and I dare say an automobile would be Did one 
of them have a red beard?” 

“Yes,” we told him. “The one who called to us.” 

Well, he said that on Monday night an express car on the 
C. & L. Railroad had been held up. The pursuit had gone in 
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another direction, but he was convinced from what we said that 
they were there in Thunder Cloud Glen! 

As Tish said, the situation was changed if there were outlaws 
about. We were three defenseless women, and here was a man 
brought providentially to us! She asked him at once to join our 
party and look after us until we got to civilization again, or at 
least until the roads were dry enough to travel on. 

“To look after you!” he said with a smile. “I, with a bad leg 
and no weapon!” 

At that Aggie brought out her new revolver and gave it to 
him. He whistled when he looked at it. “Great Scott!” he said. 
“What a weapon for a woman! Why, you don’t need any help. 
You could kill all the outlaws in the county at one loading!” 

But finally he consented to take the revolver and even to ac- 
cept the shelter of the cave for that night anyhow, although we 
had to beg him to do that. “How do you know I'll not get up in 
the night and take ail your valuables and gallop away on your 
trusty steed before morning?” he asked. 

“We'll take a chance,” Tish said dryly. “In the first place, we 
have nothing more valuable than the portable stove; and in the 
second place, if you can make Modestine gallop you may have 
him.” 

It is curious, when I look back, to think how completely he 
won us all. He was young—not more than twenty-six, I think— 
and dressed for a walking tour, in knickerbockers, with a blue 
flannel shirt, heavy low shoes and a soft hat. His hands were 
quite white. He kept running them over his chin, which was 
bluish, as if a day or two’s beard was bothering him. 

We asked him if he was hungry, and he admitted that he 
could hardly remember when he had eaten. So we made him 
some tea and buttered toast, and opened and heated a can of 
baked beans. He ate them all. 

“Good gracious,” he said, with the last spoonful, “what a 
world it would be without women!” 

At that he fell into a sort of study, looking at the fire, and we 
all saw that he looked sad again and rather forlorn. 

“Yes,” Tish said, ““you’re all ready enough to shout ‘Beware 
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of woman’ until you are hungry or uncomfortable or hurt, and 
then you are all just little boys again, crying for somebody to 
kiss the bump.” 

“But when it is a woman who has given the—er—bump?” he 
asked. 

Aggie is romantic. Years ago she was engaged to a Mr. Wig- 
gins, who met with an accident. She leaned forward and looked 
at him with sympathy. 

“That’s it, is it?’ she asked gently. 

He tried to smile, but we could all see that he was suffering. 

“Yes, that’s it—partly at least,” he said. “That is, if it were 
not for a woman ” He stopped abruptly. “But why should I 
bother you with my troubles?” 

We were curious, of course; but it is hardly good taste to ask 
a man to confide his heartaches. As Tish said, the best cure for 
a masculine heartache is to make the man comfortable. We did 
all we could. I dried his coat by the fire, and Tish made hot 
arnica compresses for his ankle, which was blue and swollen. I 
believe Aggie would gladly have sat by and held his hand, but 
he had crawled into his shell of reserve again and would not be 
coaxed out. 

“I have a nephew about your age,” Tish said when he ob- 
jected to her bathing his ankle. “I’m doing for you what I 
should do for Charlie Sands under the same circumstances.” 

“Charlie Sands!”’ he said, and I was positive he started. But 
he said nothing, and we only remembered that later. We were 
glad to have a man about. Heaven only knows why women per- 
sist in regarding men as absolute protection against fire, bur- 
glars and lightning. But they do. A sharp storm came up at that 
time, and ordinarily Aggie would have been in her sleeping bag, 
with Modestine’s saddle on top by way of extra protection. But 
now, from sheer bravado, she went to the mouth of the cave and 
stood looking out at the lightning. 

“Come and look at it, Tish!” she said. ‘It’s 
cious! There’s a man across the valley with a gun!” 

We all ran to the mouth of the cave except the walking-tour 
gentleman, who had his foot in a collapsible basin of arnica 
and hot water. But none of us saw Aggie’s man. 
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When we went back: “Wouldn’t it be better to darken things 
up a bit?” he suggested. “If there are bandits round it isn’t nec- 
essary to send out a welcome to them, you know.” 

This seemed only sensible. We put the fire out and sat in the 
warm darkness. And that was when our gentleman told us his 
story. 

“Ladies,” he began, “in saying that I am on a walking tour I 
am telling the truth, but only part of the truth. I am on a walk- 
ing tour, but not for pleasure. To be frank, I—I am after the 
outlaws who robbed the express car on the C. & L. Railroad 
Monday night.” 

I heard Aggie gasp in the dark. 

“Did you expect to capture them with a walking-stick?” Tish 
demanded. She might treat his ankle as she would treat Charlie 
Sands’ ankle, but—Tish has not Aggie’s confidence in people, or 
mine. 

“Perfectly well taken,” he said good-humoredly. “I left home 
with an entire arsenal in my knapsack, but, as I say, I lost every- 
thing when I fell into the flooded creek. Everything, that is, but 
my——”’ 

“Good name?” Aggie suggested timidly. 

“Determination. That I still have. Ladies, I’m not going back 
empty-handed.” 

“Then you are in the Government service?” Tish asked with 
more respect. 

“Have you ever heard of George Muldoon, generally known 
as Felt-hat Muldoon?” 

Had we? Weren’t the papers full of him week after week? 
Wasn’t it Muldoon who had brought back the communion serv- 
ice to my church, with nothing missing and only a dent in one 
of the silver pitchers? Hadn’t he just sent up Tish’s own Italian 
fruitdealer for writing blackhand letters? Wasn’t he the best 
sheriff the county had ever had? 

“Muldoon!” gasped Tish. “You Muldoon!” 

“Not tonight or for the next two or three days. After that 
Tonight, ladies, and for a day or two, why not adopt me to be 
your nephew—what was his name—Sands?—accompanying you 
on a walking tour?” 
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Adopt him! The great Muldoon! We'd have married him if 
he had said the word, name and all. We sat back and stared at 
him, open-mouthed. To think that he had come to us for help, 
and that in aiding him we were furthering the cause of justice! 

He talked for quite a long time in the darkness, telling us 
of his adventures. He remembered perfectly about getting back 
the silver for the church, and about Tish’s Italian, and then at 
last, finding us good listeners, he told about the girl. 

“Is it—er—money?” Aggie breathlessly asked. 

“Well—partly,” he admitted. “I don’t make much, of course.” 

“But with the rewards and all that?” asked Aggie, who’d been 
sitting forward with her mouth open. 

“Rewards? Oh, well, of course I get something that way. But 
it isn’t steady money. A chap can’t very well go to a girl’s father 
and tell him that, if somebody murders somebody else and es- 
capes and he captures him, he can pay the rent and the grocery 
bill.” 

“Is she pretty?” asked Aggie. 

“Beautiful!” His tone was ardent enough to please even 
Aggie. 

He sat without speaking for a time, and none of us liked to 
interrupt him. Outside it had stopped raining, and the moon 
was coming up over the Camel’s Back. We could hear Modestine 
stirring in the thicket and a watery ray of moonlight came into 
the cave and threw our shadows against the wall. 

“If only,” said Sheriff Muldoon thoughtfully—“If only I 
could get my hands on that chap with the red beard!”’ 

We all went to bed soon after. Aggie, as usual, went to sleep 
at once, and soon, from behind the kimono screen across the 
cave, loud noises told us that Mr. Muldoon also slept. It was 
then that Tish crept over and put her mouth to my ear. 

“That may be Muldoon all right,” she whispered. “But if it 


is he’s got a wife and two children. Mrs. Muldoon is related to 
Hannah.” 


Somehow, with the morning our suspicions, if we had had 
any, vanished. Mr. Muldoon had been up at dawn, and when we 
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wakened he had already brought water from a near-by spring 
and was boiling some in the teakettle. 

Seen by daylight, he was very good-looking. He had blue eyes 
with black lashes and dark-brown hair, and a habit of getting 
up when any of us did that kept him on his feet most of the 
time. His limp was rather better—or his ankle. 

“That’s what a little mothering has done for me,” he said 
gayly, over his coffee and mackerel. “it’s a long time since I’ve 
had any one to do anything like that for me.” 





“But surely your wife ” began Tish. He started and 
changed color. We all saw it. 
“My wife!” 


“You've got a wife and two children, haven’t your” 

He looked at us all and drew a long breath. 

“Ladies,” he said, “I see some of my painful history is known 
to you. May I ask—is it too much to beg—that—that we do 
not discuss that part of my lifer” 

Tish apologized at once. We could not tell, from what he 
said, whether he had been divorced or had lost them all from 
scarlet fever. Whichever it was, I must say he was not depressed 
for very long, although he had reason enough for depression, 
as we soon learned. 

“It’s like this,” he said. ““They know I'm here in the glen— 
the outlaws, I mean. The red-bearded man, Naysmith, has 
sworn to get me.” 

“Get youe” from Aggie. 

“Shoot me. The other three all owe me grudges, too, but 
Naysmith’s the worst. He’s just out of the pen—I got him a ten- 
year sentence for this very thing, robbing an express car.” 

“Ten years!” I exclaimed. “You look as if you hadn’t shaved 
ten years!” 

He looked at me and smiled. 

“Ym older than you think,” he said; “and, anyhow, he got a 
lot off for good behavior. It’s outrageous, the discount that’s 
given to a criminal for behaving himself. He got—I think I am 
right when I say—yes, he was sent up in nineteen seven—he got 
seven years off his sentence.” 
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We all thought that this was a grave mistake, and Tish, whose 
father was once warden of the penitentiary, observed that there 
was nothing like that in old times, and she would write to the 
governor about it. Tish has written to the governor several 
times, the last occasion being the rise in price of brooms. 

“It’s like this,” said Mr. Muldoon. “They've got the glen 
guarded. There’s a man at each end and the rest are covering 
the hilltops. A squirrel couldn’t get out without their knowl- 
edge. I might have before I got this leg, but now I’m done for.” 

“Oh, nol” we chorused. 

“It amounts to that,” he said dejectedly. “They've been 
watching you women and they’re not afraid of you. As long as 
I stay in the cave here I’m safe enough, but let me poke my 
nose out and I’m gone. It’s an awful thing to have to hide be- 
hind a woman’s petticoats!” 

We could only silently sympathize. 

It was bright and clear that day. The sun came out and dried 
the road below. It would have been a wonderful day to go on, 
but none of us thought of it. As Tish said, here was a chance to 
assist the law and a fellow being in peril of his life. Our place 
was there. 

Even had we doubted Mr. Muldoon’s story, we had proof of 
it before noon. A man with a gun came out on a ledge of rock 
across the valley and stood, with his hands to his eyes, peering 
across at our cave. Tish was hanging some of our clothing out 
to dry, and although she saw the outlaw as well as we did she 
did not flinch. After a time the man seemed satisfied and dis- 
appeared. 

Tish came into the cave then and took a spoonful of black- 
berry cordial. As we knew, her intrepid spirit had not quailed; 
but, as she said, one’s body is never as strong as one’s soul. Her 
knees were shaking. 

We put in a quiet and restful afternoon. Mr. Muldoon had a 
pack of cards with him and we played whist. He played a very 
fair game, but he was on the alert all the time. At every sound 
he started, and once or twice he slipped out into the thicket and 
searched the glen in every direction with his eyes. 

He had asked us, if the outlaws surprised us, to say that he 
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was Tish’s nephew, Charlie Sands, and to stick to it. “Unless 
it’s Naysmith,” he said. ‘“He knows me.” From that to calling us 
Aunt Tish, Aunt Aggie and Aunt Lizzie was very easy. At four 
o'clock we stopped playing, with Mr. Muldoon easily the win- 
ner, and Aggie made fudge for everybody. 

Late in the afternoon Tish called me aside. She said she did 
not want Mr. Muldoon to feel that he was a burden, but that 
we were almost out of provisions. We had expected to buy eggs, 
milk and bread at farmhouses, and instead we had been shut 
up in the cave. She thought there was a farm up the glen, hav- 
ing heard a cowbell, and she wanted me to go and find out. 

“Go yourself!” I said somewhat rudely. “If you want to be 
shot down in your tracks by outlaws, well and good. I don’t.” 

Aggie, called aside, refused as firmly as I had. Tish stood and 
looked at us both with her lip curling. 

“Very well,” she said coldly; “I shall go. But if I get my neu- 
ralgia again from wading through the creek bottom don’t blame 
me!” 

She put on her overshoes and, taking a tin bucket for milk 
and her trusty rifle, she started while Mr. Muldoon was showing 
Aggie a new game of solitaire. I went to the cave mouth with 
her and listened to the crackling of twigs as she slid down into 
the valley. She came into view at the bottom much sooner than 
I had expected, having, as I learned later, slipped on a loose 
stone and rolled fully half the way down. 

The next two hours seemed endless. Mr. Muldoon, tiring of 
solitaire, had rolled himself up in a corner and was peacefully 
sleeping, with his injured foot on Aggie’s hop pillow. Aggie and 
I sat on guard, one on each side of the cave mouth, and stared 
down at the valley, which was darkening rapidly. 

Tish had been gone two hours and a half and no sign of her, 
when Aggie began to cry softly. 

“She'll never come back!” she whimpered. “The outlaws 
have got her and killed her. Oh, Tish, Tish!” 

‘Why would they kill her?” I demanded. “Because she’s try- 
ing to buy milk and eggs?” 

“B-because she knows too much,” Aggie wailed. ‘““We’ve found 
their lair, that’s why—don’t tell me this isn’t an outlaw’s cave. 
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It’s just b-built for it. They'll do away with her and then they'll 
come after us.” 

Aggie never carries a secret weight in her bosom. She always 
opens up her heart to the nearest listener. This probably re- 
lieves Aggie, but it does not make her a cheerful companion. 
Eight o’clock and darkness came, and still no Tish. I went into 
the cave and brought out my gun, and Aggie roused Mr. Mul- 
doon and explained the situation to him. He grew quite white. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. “What possessed her any- 
how? To the farmhouse! Why, they’ll se 

His face more than his words convinced us that the matter 
was really serious. He examined Aggie’s revolver, which he 
mostly carried in his hip pocket, and, going to the mouth of the 
cave, listened carefully. Everything was quiet. The cave and 
both sides of the valley were in deep shadow, but over the 
ridge of the Camel’s Back across from us there was still a streak 
of red sunset light. Mr. Muldoon looked and pointed. 

Against the background of crimson cloud a man’s figure stood 
out clearly. He was peering down toward us, although in the 
dusk he could hardly have seen us, and he carried a gun. Mr. 
Muldoon smiled faintly. 

“Well, they’ve spotted me, I guess,” he said. “I’d better move 
on before I get you into trouble. They won’t hurt women.” 

“Why don’t you shoot him?” Aggie asked. “It would be one 
bandit less. If you do arrest him, and he gets nearly all his sen- 
tence off for good behavior, he’ll be out again in no time, doing 
more mischief.” 

But at that moment we saw the man on the hill throw his 
gun to his shoulder and aim at something moving below in the 
valley. Aggie screamed, and I believe I did also. 

“Tish!” cried Aggie. “He’s shooting at Tish!’” And at that 
instant the bandit fired. He fired three times, and the noise of 
his gun echoed backward and forward among the hills. We 
thought we heard a yell from the valley. Then the next second 
there was a faint crack from below and the outlaw’s gun flew 
out of his hands. Mr. Muldoon’s jaw dropped. ‘Did you see 
that?” he said feebly. “Did—you—see—that—shot?” 

The outlaw disappeared from the skyline and perhaps ten 
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minutes later Tish crawled up to the cave and put down a tin 
pail full of milk, a glass of jelly wrapped in a newspaper, and a 
basket of eggs. Aggie fell on her and cried with joy. 

“Be careful of those eggs,” Tish warned her. “That outlaw 
charged me forty cents a dozen.” 

“You gave him a good fright anyhow,” said Aggie fondly. 

“Fright?” 

“When you shot at him.” 

“Oh, that one! I’m talking about the woman at the farm.” 

“And—the one on the hill over there?” 

“Oh! Well, he fired at me and I fired back. That’s all.” 

With an air of exaggerated indifference Tish swaggered into 
the cave and took off her overshoes. 

“Hurry up supper, Ag,” she said—never before or since has 
she called Aggie ““Ag”—“I’m starving.” 

She said she had heard little or nothing. She had found the 
farmhouse, had bought her supplies from a surly woman and 
had come away again. Asked by Mr. Muldoon if she had seen 
any men, she said she had seen a farmhand milking. That was 
all, except the outlaw on the hill. 

But under her calmness Tish was terribly excited. I could tell 
it by her glittering eyes and the red spot in each cheek. Manlike, 
Mr. Muldoon did not see these signs; he ate very little and sat 
watching her, fascinated. Only once, however, did he broach 
the subject. 

“I had no idea you were such a shot, Miss Letitia,” he said. 
“It—that was a marvel.” 

“Oh, I shoot a little,” said Tish coolly. “Only for my own 
amusement, of course.” 

Mr. Muldoon made no reply. He was very thoughtful all eve- 
ning, did not care to play whist, and watched Tish whenever he 
could, furtively. 

Tish herself was in an exalted mood, but not about the shot 
—she was modest enough about that. 

And with cause. Months after she told us how it happened. 
She said she was carrying the eggs and milk with her left hand 
and had the gun in her right, when a shot struck a tree beside 
ber. She was so startled that her finger pulled the trigger of her 
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own rifle, which was pointed up, with the result we know of. 
She would probably never have confessed even then, had she 
not taken rheumatic fever and thought she was dying. 

When Mr. Muldoon went out to fix Modestine for the night 
Tish called us to the back of the cave. 

“I bought the milk and eggs,” she said hurriedly, “and having 
a dime left—your missionary dime, Aggie, I borrowed it—I 
went back and bought a glass of jelly. Men like preserves. The 
woman wrapped it in a newspaper, and there is a full account of 
the robbery and of Muldoon being after the outlaws. He’s after 
the outlaws, but he’s after the reward too. They’re quoted at 
a thousand dollars!” 

“He can have the thousand dollars for all of me,” said Aggie. 

“A thousand dollars!” said Tish. “A thousand dollars to hand 
in to the church as the return from your missionary dime! And 
if we don’t get it Muldoon will! As soon as he can get about on 
his leg he’ll cease being hunted and begin to hunt. Why should 
he have it? He has plenty of chances, and we'll never have an- 
other.” 

That was all she had a chance to say, Muldoon joining us at 
that moment. 

We retired early, but I did not sleep well. I wakened from 
time to time and I could hear Tish stirring next to me. At last 
I reached over and touched her. 

“Can’t you sleep?” I whispered. 

“Don’t want to,” she whispered back. “I’ve got it all fixed, 
Lizzie. We'll take those outlaws back to the city, roped two by 
two.” 

It was a cool spring night, but I broke into a hot perspiration. 


, 


Tish began with Mr. Muldoon the next morning. He could not 
leave the cave to carry up water, for daylight revealed another 
guard across the valley and it was clear we were being watched. 
While Aggie and I went to the spring Tish talked to him. 

She told him that he had undertaken too much, single-handed, 
and that he should have brought a posse with him. He agreed 
with her. He said he had started with a posse, but that they had 
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split up. Also he insisted that but for his accident he could have 
managed easily. 

“I’m up against it,” he said, “and I know it. They’ll get me 
yet. For the last day or two they’ve been closing up round this 
cave, and in a night or two they'll rush it. They’ve got their 
headquarters at that farmhouse.” 

“The thing for you to do then,” said Tish, ‘‘is to get out while 
there is time. You can get help and come back.” 

“And leave you women here alone?” 

“They’re not after us,” Tish replied, “and we’ve managed 
alone for a good many years. I guess we'll get along.” 

But when she proposed her plan, which was that he should 
put on Aggie’s spare outfit and her sun veil and ride out of the 
valley on Modestine’s back in daylight, he objected. He said no 
outlaw worthy of the name would fall for a thing like that, and 
he said he wouldn’t wear skirts, and that was all there was to it. 

But in the end Tish prevailed, as usual. 

“I’m going to the farmhouse this morning and I am going to 
say that one of the ladies is leaving this afternoon and going 
back home. That will be you. I wish you had a razor, but the 
veil will hide that. They’ll not molest you. You’ll not only look 
like Aggie—you’ll be Aggie.” 

Well, it seemed to be his best chance, although none of us 
dared to think what might happen if the hat blew off or Aggie’s 
gray alpaca ripped at the seams. 

We worked feverishly all day, letting out the dress and setting 
forward the buttons on her raincoat. Mr. Muldoon was inclined 
to be sulky. He sat at the back of the cave, playing solitaire and 
every now and then examining the road maps. Aggie was de- 
pressed too. But, as Tish said, getting rid of Muldoon was the 
first step toward the thousand dollars, and even if Aggie never 
got her gray alpaca again it had seen its best days. 

That morning, while Aggie and I sewed and ripped and Mr. 
Muldoon sat back in the cave with the road map on his knees, 
Tish went to the farmhouse. She came back at eleven o’clock 
with a chicken for dinner and a flush on each cheek. 

“T’ve fixed it, Mr. Muldoon,” she said. “I talked to one of the 
outlaws!” 
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“What?” screeched Aggie. 

“He’d come in for something to eat—the red-bearded one. We 
had quite a chat. I told him we were traveling like Stevenson— 
with a donkey; but that one of the ladies had an abscess on a 
tooth and was going home. He said it was no place tor women 
and offered himself as an escort.” 

Mr. Muldoon groaned. “What am I going to do if one of them 
comes up and makes an ass of himself?” he demanded. ‘Kiss 
hime” 

Tish looked at him coldly. 

“You'll have your jaw tied up,” she said. “That will cover 
your chin, and you needn’t speak. Point to your jaw. Anyhow, 
they'll not bother you. I said the toothache had affected your 
disposition, and we were just as glad you were going. The red- 
haired man says he’s got relatives near the mouth of the valley 
and you can stay there overnight. One of the men folks pulls 
teeth in emergencies.” 

It is hard, writing all this of Tish, to remember that she has 
always been a truthful woman. As Charlie Sands said later, 
when we told him the story and he had sat, open-mouthed, star- 
ing from one to the other of us, no one knows what depths of 
mendacity lie behind the most virtuous countenance. 

We started “Aggie” off at two o’clock that afternoon, sitting 
sideways on Modestine, jaw tied up, veiled and sun-hatted, with 
Aggie’s flowered-silk bag hanging to one wrist and a lunch bas- 
ket on the other arm. Tish and I saw “her” down the hill and 
kissed “her” goodby. 

This was Tish’s idea. I thought it unnecessary, but as a matter 
of fact, no matter what Charlie Sands may say, it was not a real 
kiss, going as it did through a veil and a bandage. 

The man with a gun watched “her” off, and Tish, having 
waved “her” out of sight round a curve, looked up at him and 
nodded. Far away as he was, he saw that and swept his hat off 
with quite an air. 


Tish’s plan was very simple. She told us as we cleared up the 
cave after the day’s excitement. 

“When I go for the evening milk,” she said, ‘I shall mention 
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that we have a young man with us, a stranger, who has hurt his 
ankle and cannot walk. And I'll ask for arnica. That’s all.” 

“That’s all!’ Aggie and I exclaimed together. 

“Certainly that’s all. Sometime tonight they'll rush the cave.” 

“You're a fool!” said Aggie shortly. 

“Whye” demanded Tish. “We won't be in it. We’ll be outside. 
The moinent they are in we’ll start to shoot. Not one of them 
will dare to stick his nose out.” 

When we told this to Charlie Sands he slid entirely off his 
chair and sat on the floor. “Not really!’”” he kept saying over and 
over. “You dreamed it! You must have! A thing lke that!” I 
hastened to explain. “Tish planned it,” I said. I remember him 
looking at Tish—who was crocheting as she told the story—and 
moistening his lips. He was quite green in color. 


Clipping from the Morning News of May the seventh: 


SHERIFF AMBUSHED 


REMARKABLE EXPERIENCE OF MULDOON AND PARTY 
IN THUNDER CLOUD GLEN 


An extraordinary state of affairs was discovered by the 
relief party of constables, city and county detectives and 
state constabulary sent to the relief of Sheriff Muldoon and 
his posse, who have been on the track of the C. & L. train 
bandits since last Monday. 

The relief party was sent out in response to a telephone 
message from a farmhouse in Thunder Cloud Glen, and 
transmitted from the farmer’s line to a long-distance wire. 
This message was to the effect that the sheriff and his posse, 
shut in a cave, were being held prisoners by the outlaws, 
being shot at steadily, and that so far every attempt at es- 
cape had been thwarted by the terrific fire of the bandits. 

A relief party in automobiles was rushed at once to the 
scene. 

Thunder Cloud Glen is a narrow valley between the 
Camel’s Back and Thunder Cloud Mountain. A mile or so 
from the entrance to the glen the road, always bad and now 
almost washed away by the recent heavy rains, became im- 
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passable. The party abandoned the machines and in skir- 
mish order proceeded up the glen. 

Within an hour’s time firing was heard, and the rescuers 
doubled their pace. Passing a bend in the valley, the scene 
of the outrage lay spread before them: On the left the low 
mouth of a cave, and across the valley, on a slope of the 
Camel’s Back, a faint cloud of smoke, showing where the 
outlaws had their lair. As the rescuers came in sight the fir- 
ing ceased and an ominous stillness hung over the valley. 

The relief expedition had been seen by the imprisoned 
party also. Muldoon’s well-known soft felt hat, tied to the 
end of a pole, was thrust from the cave mouth and waved 
vigorously up and down, showing that some of the im- 
prisoned party still lived. One solitary shot was aimed at 
the hat, followed by profound quiet. 

Using every precaution, Deputy Sheriff Mulcahy deployed 
his men with the intention of closing in on the outlaws from 
all sides at the same time. 

At this time an interesting interruption occurred. From 
the underbrush at the foot of the Camel’s Back emerged 
three elderly women, their clothing in tatters, and in the 
wildest excitement. They insisted that the outlaws were in 
the cave, and, hysterical with fright from their terrible ex- 
perience, declared that they had been holding the bandits 
in check and demanded the reward for their capture. They 
were rational enough in other ways and explained that they 
had been on a walking tour with a donkey. There was, how- 
ever, no donkey. 

Deputy Sheriff Mulcahy, who is noted for his gallantry, 
sent the three women to a safe place at the rear of the party 
and detailed a guard to make them comfortable. It being 
thought possible that the women were accomplices of the 
outlaws, precautions were also taken to prevent their escape. 

No trace of the outlaws was found. Sheriff Muldoon and 
his three deputies, now enabled to leave the cave, joined the 
searchers. Every inch of ‘Thunder Cloud Glen was searched, 
but without result. Across from the cave mouth, behind a 
heap of fallen rocks, was found the spot from which the out- 
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laws had been shooting. The ground was trampled and the 
rock chipped by the return fire from the cave. Here, too, 
was found a new automatic revolver, a small rifle and an- 
other gun of antique pattern. In a crevice of rock was dis- 
covered a flowered-silk bag, containing various articles of 
feminine use, including a packet of powders marked “hay 
fever,” a small bottle labeled “blackberry cordial,” and a 
dozen or so unexploded cartridges for the revolver. 

Convinced now that the three women were accomplices 
of the outlaws—and this corroborated by Sheriff Muldoon’s 
statement that he had positively seen one of the three 
women peering over the rock and aiming a rifle at him, and 
that the same woman, two days before, had fired at him 
from the valley, knocking his gun out of his hand—Deputy 
Sheriff Mulcahy promptly arrested the women and had them 
taken in an automobile to the city. 

At the jail, however, it was discovered that an unfortu- 
nate error had been made, and the ladies were released. 
They went at once to their homes. While their names have 
not been divulged it is reported that they are well known 
and highly esteemed members of the community, and much 
sympathy has been expressed for their disagreeable experi- 
ence. 

Up to a late hour last night no trace had been found 
of the outlaws. It is believed that they have left Thunder 
Cloud Glen and have penetrated farther into the mountains. 


Charlie Sands came for us at the jail. He asked us no ques- 
tions, which I thought strange, but he got a carriage and took 
us all to Tish’s. He did not speak a word on the way, except to 
ask us if we had no hats. On Tish’s replying meekly that we had 
left them in the cave, he said nothing more, but sat looking like 
a storm until we drew up at the house. 

I dare say we did look curious. Our clothes were torn and 
draggled, and although we had washed at the jail we were still 
somewhat powder-streaked and grimy. 

Charlie Sands led us into Tish’s parlor and shut the door. 
Then he turned and surveyed the three of us. 
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“Sit down,” he said grimly. 

We sat. He stood looking down at each of us in turn. 

“T’ll hear the story in a minute,” he said, still cold and dis- 
agreeable. “But first of all, Aunt Tish, I want to ask you if you 
realize that this last escapade of yours is a disgrace to the fam- 
ily?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” Tish asserted with something of her 
old spirit. “It was all for Aggie’s missionary dime. I ‘ 

“A moment,” he said, holding up his hand. “I’m going to ask 
a question. I'll listen after that. Did you or did you not hold up 
the C.@ LL. express car?” 

We were too astounded to speak. 

“Because if you did,” he said, “missionary dime or no mis- 
sionary dime, I shall turn you over to the authorities! I have 
gone through a lot with you, Aunt Tish, in the past year.” 

Aggie and I expected to see Tish rise in majesty and point 
him out of the room. But to our amazement she broke down and 
cried. 

“No,” she said feebly, “we didn’t rob the car. But oh, Charlie, 
Charlie! We nursed that wretch Muldoon, and fed him and sent 
him off on Modestine in Aggie’s gray alpaca, and he got away; 
and if you say to go to jail I'll go.” 

“Muldoon!” 

“The wretch who said he was Muldoon. The—the train rob- 
ber.” 

Well, it took hours to tell the story, and when we had all fin- 
ished and Aggie had gone to bed in Tish’s spare room with hys- 
teria, and Tish had gone to bed with tea and toast, Charlie 
Sands was still walking up and down the parlor, stopping now 
and then to mutter, ‘Well, I’ll be ” and then going on with 
his pacing. 

Hannah brought me a cup of junket at eight o'clock, for none 
of us had eaten dinner. I was sitting there with the cup in my 
lap when the doorbell rang. Charlie Sands answered it. It was a 
letter and a package, both addressed to all three of us. 

We called Tish and Aggie and they crept in, very subdued 
and pallid. Charlie Sands opened the letter and read it: 
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Dear and Charming Ladies: 1 am abject. What can I say to 
you, who have just come through such an experience on my 
account? How can I apologize or explain? Especially as I 
am confused myself as to what really happened. Did Mul- 
doon actually attack the cave? Were you in it when he ar- 
rived? Or is it possible that, with my foolish fabrication in 
your mind, you attempted— But that is absurd, of course. 

Whatever occurred and however it occurred, I am on 
my knees to you all. Even a real bandit would have been 
touched by your kindness. And I am not a real bandit any 
more than I am a real sheriff. 

I am an ordinary citizen, usually a law-abiding citizen. 
But as a result of a foolish wager at my club, brought about 
by the ease with which numerous trains have been robbed 
recently, I undertook to hold up a C. & L. train with an 
empty revolver, and to evade capture for a certain length of 
time. The first part was successful. The train messenger, on 
seeing my gun, handed me, without a word, a fat package. I 
had not asked for it. It was a gift. I do not even now know 
what is in it. The newspapers say it is money. It might have 
been eggs, as far as I know. The second part would have 
been simple also, had I not hurt my leg. 

Things were looking serious for me when you found me. 
I shall never forget the cave, or the omelets, or the tea, 
or the fudge. I can never return your hospitalities, but one 
thing I can do. 

The express company offers a reward of a thousand dol- 
lars for my little package. Probably they are right and it is 
not eggs. Whatever it is, it is buried under the tree where we 
tied our noble steed, Modestine. Please return the package 
and claim the reward. If you have scruples against taking it 
remember that the express company is rich and the Fiji Is- 
landers needy. Turn it in as the increased increment on Miss 
Aggie’s missionary dime. 

(Signed) ‘THE OUTLAW oF THUNDER CLoup. 


We found the package, or Charlie Sands found it for us, and 
the express company paid us the reward. We gave it to Aggie, 
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and with the exception of fifty dollars she turned it all in at the 
church, where it created almost a riot. With the fifty dollars we 
purchased, through Charlie Sands, a revolver with a silver inlaid 
handle, and sent it to the real Sheriff Muldoon. It eased our con- 
sciences somewhat. 

That was all last spring. It is summer now. Tish is talking 
again of flowering hedgerows and country lanes, but Aggie and 
I do not care for the country and the mere sight of a donkey 
gives me a chill. 

Yesterday evening, on our way to prayer meeting, we heard a 
great noise of horns coming and stopped to see a four-in-hand 
go by. A young gentleman was driving, with a pretty girl beside 
him. As we lined up at the curb he turned smiling from the girl 
and he caught our eyes. 

He started, and then, bowing low, he saluted us from the box. 

It was “Muldoon.” 
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I suppose there is something in all of us that harks back to the 
soil. When you come to think of it, what are picnics but outcrop- 
pings of instinct? No one really enjoys them or expects to enjoy 
them, but with the first warm days some prehistoric instinct 
takes us out into the woods, to fry potatoes over a strangling 
wood fire and spend the next week getting grass stains out of 
our clothes. It must be instinct; every atom of intelligence warns 
us to stay at home near the refrigerator. 

Tish is really a child of instinct. She is intelligent enough, but 
in a contest between instinct and brains, she always follows her 
instinct. Aggie under the same circumstances follows her heart. 
As for me, I generally follow Tish and Aggie, and they’ve led me 
into some curious places. 

This is really a sort of apology, because, whereas usually Tish 
leads off and we follow her, in the adventure of the Simple Life 
we were all equally guilty. Tish made the suggestion, but we 
needed no urging. 

As you know, this summer two years ago was a fairly good 
one, as summers go,—plenty of fair weather, only two or three 
really hot spells, and not a great deal of rain. Charlie Sands, 
Tish’s nephew, went over to England in June to report the visit 
of the French President to London for his newspaper, and Tish’s 
automobile had been sent to the factory to be gone over. She 
had been teaching Aggie to drive it, and owing to Aggie’s think- 
ing she had her foot on the brake when it was really on the gas, 
they had leaped a four-foot ditch and gone down into a deep 
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ravine, from which both Tish and Aggie had had to be pulled 
up with ropes. 

Well, with no machine and Charlie Sands away, we hardly 
knew how to plan the summer. Tish thought at first she would 
stay at home and learn to ride. She thought her liver needed 
stirring up. She used to ride, she said, and it was like sitting in a 
rocking chair, only perhaps more so. Aggie and I went out to 
her first lesson; but when I found she had bought a divided skirt 
and was going to try a man’s saddle, I could not restrain my 
indignation. 

“I’m going, Tish,” I said firmly, when she had come out of 
the dressing room and I realized the situation. “I shan’t attempt 
to restrain you, but I shall not remain to witness your shame.” 

Tish eyed me coldly. “When you wish to lecture me,’ she 
snapped, “about revealing to the public that I have two legs, if 
I do wear a skirt, don’t stand in a sunny doorway in that linen 
dress of yours. I am going to ride; every woman should ride. It’s 
good for the liver.” 

I think she rather wavered when they brought the horse, 
which looked larger than usual and had a Roman nose. The 
instructor handed Tish four lines and she grabbed them nerv- 
ously in a bunch. 

“Just a moment!” said the instructor, and slipped a line be- 
tween each two of her fingers. 

Tish looked rather startled. “When I used to ride—’ she 
began with dignity. 

But the instructor only smiled. “These two are for the curb,” 
he said—“if he bolts or anything like that, you know. Whoa, 
Viper! Still, old man!” 

“Viper!” Tish repeated, clutching at the lines. “Is—is he—er 
—nasty?”’ 

“Not a bit of it,” said the instructor, while he prepared to 
hoist her up. “He’s as gentle as a woman to the people he likes. 
His only fault is that he’s apt to take a little nip out of the sta- 
blemen now and then. He’s very fond of ladies.” 

“Humph!” said ‘Tish. “He’s looking at me rather strangely, 
don’t you think? Has he been fed lately?” 
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“Perhaps he sees that divided skirt,” I suggested. 

Tish gave me one look and got on the horse. They walked 
round the ring at first and Tish seemed to like it. Then a stable- 
man put a nickel into a player piano and that seemed to be a 
signal for the thing to trot. Tish said afterward that she never 
hit the horse’s back twice in the same place. Once, she says, she 
came down on his neck, and several times she was back some- 
where about his tail. Every time she landed, wherever it might 
be, he gave a heave and sent her up again. She tried to say 
“Whoa,” but it came out in pieces, so to speak, and the creature 
seemed to be encouraged by it and took to going faster. By that 
time, she said, she wasn’t coming down at all, but was in the 
air all the time, with the horse coming up at the rate of fifty 
revolutions a second. She had presence of mind enough to keep 
her mouth shut so she wouldn’t bite her tongue off. 

After four times round the music stopped and the horse did 
also. They were just in front of us, and Tish looked rather 
dazed. 

“You did splendidly!” said Aggie. “Honestly, Tish, I was 
frightened at first, but you and that dear horse seemed one 
piece. Didn’t they, Lizzie?” 

Tish straightened out the fingers of her left hand with her 
right and extricated the lines. Then she turned her head slowly 
from right to left to see if she could. 

“Help me down, somebody,” she said in a thin voice, “and call 
an osteopath. There is something wrong with my spine!” 

She was in bed three days, having massage and a vibrator and 
being rubbed with chloroform liniment. At the end of that time 
she offered me her divided skirt, but I refused. 

“Riding would be good for your liver, Lizzie,” she said, sit- 
ting up in bed with pillows all about her. 

“T don’t intend to detach it to do it good,” I retorted. “What 
your liver and mine and most of the other livers need these days 
isn’t to be sent out in a divided skirt and beaten to a jelly: they 
need rest—less food and simpler food. If instead of taking your 
liver on a horse you’d put it in a tent and feed it nuts and ber- 
ries, you wouldn’t be the color you are today, Tish Carberry.” 
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That really started the whole thing, although at the time 
Tish said nothing. She has a way of getting an idea and letting 
it simmer on the back of her brain, as you may say, when no- 
body knows it’s been cooking at all, and then suddenly bring- 
ing it out cooked and seasoned and ready to serve. 

On the day Tish sat up for the first time, Aggie and I went 
over to see her. Hannah, the maid, had got her out of bed to a 
window, and Tish was sitting there with books all about her. It 
is in times of enforced physical idleness that most of Tish’s ideas 
come to her, and Aggie had reminded me of that fact on the way 
over. 

“You remember, Lizzie,” she said, ‘chow last winter when she 
was getting over the grippe she took up that correspondence- 
school course in swimming. If she’s reading, watch her books. 
It'll probably be suffrage or airships.” 

Tish always believes anything she reads. She had been quite 
sure she could swim after six correspondence lessons. She had 
all the movements exactly, and had worried her trained nurse 
almost into hysteria for a week by turning on her face in bed 
every now and then and trying the overhand stroke. She got very 
expert, and had decided she’d swim regularly, and even had 
Charlie Sands show her the Australian crawl business so she 
could go over some time and swim the Channel. It was a matter 
of breathing and of changing positions, she said, and was up to 
intelligence rather than muscle. 

Then when she was quite strong, she had gone to the nata- 
torium. Aggie and I went along, not that we were any good in 
an emergency, but because Tish had convinced us there would 
be no emergency. And Tish went in at the deep end of the pool, 
head first, according to diagram, and did not come up. 

Well, there seemed to be nothing threatening in what Tish 
was reading this time. She had ordered some books for Maria 
Lee’s children and was looking them over before she sent them. 
The Young Woodsman was one and Camper Craft was another. 
How I shudder when I recall those names! 

Aggie had baked an angel cake and I had brought over a jar 
of cookies. But Tish only thanked us and asked Hannah to take 
them out. Even then we were not suspicious. Tish sat back 
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among her pillows and said very little. The conversation was 
something like this: 


Aggie: Well, you’re up again: I hope to goodness it will be 
a lesson to you. If you don’t mind, I’d like Hannah to cut that 
cake. It fell in the middle. 

Tish: Do you know that the Indians never sweetened their 
food and that they developed absolutely perfect teeth? 

Aggie: Well, they never had any automobiles either, but they 
didn’t develop wings. 

Lizzie: Don’t you want that window closed? I’m in a draft. 

Tish: Air in motion never gave anyone a cold. We do not 
catch cold; we catch heat. It’s ridiculous the way we shut our- 
selves up in houses and expect to remain well. 

Aggie: Well, I’b catchig sobethig. 

Lizzie (changing the subject): Would you like me to help 
you dress? It might rest your back to have your corset on. 

Tish (firmly): I shall never wear a corset again. 

Aggie (sneezing): Why? Didn’t the Iddiads wear theb? 


Tish is very sensitive to lack of sympathy and she shut up like 
a clam. She was coldly polite to us for the remainder of our 
visit, but she did not again refer to the Indians, which in itself 
was suspicious. 

Fortunately for us, or unfortunately, Tish’s new scheme was 
one she could not very well carry out alone. I believe she tried 
to induce Hannah to go with her, and only when Hannah failed 
her did she turn to us. Hannah was frightened and came to 
warn us. 

I rernember the occasion very well. It was Mr. Wiggins’ birth- 
day anniversary, and we usually dine at Aggie’s and have a 
cake with thirty candles on it. Tish was not yet able to be about, 
so Aggie and I ate together. She always likes to sit until the last 
candle is burned out, which is rather dispiriting and always 
leaves me low in my mind. 

Just as it flickered and went out, Hannah came in. 

“Miss Tish sent over Mr. Charlie’s letter from London,” said 
Hannah, and put it in front of Aggie. Then she sat down on a 
chair and commenced to cry. 
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“Why, Hannah!” said Aggie. “What in the world has hap- 
pened?” 

“She’s off again!” sniveled Hannah, “and she’s worse this time 
than she’s ever been. No sugar, no tea, only nuts and fruit, and 
her windows open all night, with the curtains getting black. I 
wisht I had Mr. Charlie by the neck.” 

I suppose it came over both of us at the same time—the Young 
Woodsman, and the Camper Craft, and no stays, and all that. I 
reached for Charlie Sands’ letter, which was always sent to Tish 
and meant for all of us. He wrote: 


Dear Three of a Kind: Well, the French President has 
came and went, and London has taken down all the bril- 
liant flags which greeted him, such tactful bits as bore 
Cressy and Agincourt, and the pretty little smallpox and 
“plague here’ banners, and has gone back to such innocent 
diversions as baiting cabinet ministers, blowing up public 
buildings, or going out into the woods seeking the Simple 
Life. 

The Simple Lifers travel in bands—and little else. They 
go barefooted, barearmed, bareheaded and_barenecked. 
They wear one garment, I believe, let their hair hang and 
their beards grow, eat only what Nature provides, such as 
nuts and fruits, sleep under the stars, and drink from Na- 
ture’s pools. Rather bully, isn’t it? They’re a handsome lot 
generally, brown as nuts. And I saw a girl yesterday—well, 
if you do not hear from me for a time it will be because I 
have discarded the pockets in which I carry my fountain 
pen and my stamps and am wandering barefoot through the 
Elysian fields. 

Yours for the Simple Life, 


CHARLIE SANDS. 


As I finished reading the letter aloud, I looked at Aggie in dis- 
may. “That settles it,’ I said hopelessly. “She had some such 
idea before, and now this young idiot—” I stopped and stared 
across the table at Aggie. She was sitting rapt, her eyes fixed on 
the smouldering wicks of Mr. Wiggins’ candles. 

“Barefoot through the Elysian fields!” she said softly. 
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I am not trying to defend myself. I never had the enthusiasm 
of the other two, but I rather liked the idea. And I did restrain 
them. It was my suggestion, for instance, that we wear sandals 
without stockings, instead of going in our bare feet, which was 
a good thing, for the first day out Aggie stepped into a hornet’s 
nest. And I made out the lists. 

The idea, of course, is not how much one can carry, but how 
little. The Young Woodsman told exactly how to manage in the 
woods if one were lost there and had nothing in the world but a 
bootlace and a wire hairpin. 

With the hairpin one could easily make a fair fishhook—and 
with a bootlace or a good hemp cord one could make a rabbit 
snare. 

“So you see,” Tish explained, “there’s fish and meat with no 
trouble at all. And there will be berries and nuts. That’s a diet 
for a king.” 

I was making a list of the necessaries at the time and under 
bootlaces and hairpins I put down “spade.” 

“What in Heaven’s name is the spade for?” ‘Tish demanded. 

“You've got to dig bait, haven’t your” 

Tish eyed me with disgust. 

“Grasshoppers!” she said tersely. 

There was really nothing Tish was not prepared for. I should 
never have thought of grasshoppers. 

“The idea is simply this,” observed Tish. “We have sur- 
rounded ourselves with a thousand and one things we do not 
need and would be better without—houses, foolish clothing, 
electric light, idiotic servants—Hannah, get away from that 
door!—rich foods, furniture and crowds of people. We’ve devel- 
oped and cared for our bodies instead of our souls. What we 
want is to get out into the woods and think; to forget these 
pampered bodies of ours and to let our souls grow and assert 
themselves.” 

We decided finally to take a blanket apiece, rolled on our 
shoulders, and Tish and I each took a strong knife. Aggie, in- 
stead of the knife, took a pair of scissors. We took a small bottle 
of blackberry cordial for emergencies, a cake of soap, a saltcellar 
for seasoning the fish and rabbits, two towels, a package of court 
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plaster, Aggie’s hay-fever remedy, a bottle of oil of pennyroyal 
to use against mosquitoes, and a large piece of canvas, light but 
strong, cut like the diagram. 





Tish said it was the regulation Indian tepee, and that a 
squaw could set one up in an hour and have dinner cooked in- 
side it in thirty minutes after. She said she guessed we could do 
it if an Indian squaw could, and that after we’d cut the poles 
once, we could carry them with us if we wished to move. She said 
the tent ought to be ornamented, but she had no time, and 
we could paint designs on it with colored clay in the woods 
when we had nothing more important to do! 

It made a largish bundle, but we did not intend to travel 
much. We thought we could find a good place by a lake some- 
where and put up the tent, and set a few snares, and locate the 
nearest berry bushes and mushroom patches, and then, while the 
rabbits were catching themselves, we should have time to get 
acquainted with our souls again. 

Tish put it in her terse manner most intelligently. ““We intend 
to prove,” she stated to Mrs. Ostermaier, the minister’s wife, 
who came to call and found us all sitting on the floor trying to 
get used to it, for of course there would be no chairs, ‘‘we shall 
prove that the trappings of civilization are a delusion and a 
snare. We shall bring back ‘Mens sana in corpore sano.’ ” 

The minister’s wife thought this was a disease, for she said, “I 
hope not, I’m sure,” very hastily. 

“We shall make our own fire and our own shelter,” said Tish 
from the floor. “We shall wear one garment, loose enough to al- 
low entire freedom of movement. We shall bathe in Nature’s 
pools and come out cleansed. On the Sabbath we shall attend 
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divine service under the Gothic arches of the trees, read ser- 
mons in stones, and instead of that whining tenor in the choir 
we shall listen to the birds singing praises overhead.” 

Mrs. Ostermaier looked rather bewildered. “I’m sure I hope 
so,” she said vaguely. “I don’t like camping myself. There are 
so many bugs.” 

As Tish said, some ideas are so large that the average person 
cannot see them at all. 

We had fixed on Maine. It seemed to combine all the necessary 
qualities: woods and lakes; rabbits, game and fish, and—soli- 
tude. Besides, Aggie’s hay fever is better the farther north she 
gets. On the day we were leaving, Mr. Ostermaier came to see us. 

“I—I really must protest, ladies,” he said. “That sort of thing 
may be all right for savages, but—” 

“Are we not as intelligent as savages?”’ Tish demanded. 

“Primitive people are inured to hardships, and besides, they 
have methods of their own. They can make fire—” 

“So can I,” retorted Tish. “Any fool can make a fire with a 
rubbing-stick. It’s been done in thirty-one seconds.” 

“If you would only take some matches,” he wailed, “and a 
good revolver, Miss Letitia. And—you must pardon this, but I 
have your well-being at heart—if I could persuade you to take 
along some—er—flannels and warm clothing!” 

“Clothing,” said Tish loftily, “is a matter of habit, Mr. Oster- 
maier.” 

I think he got the idea from this that we intended to discard 
clothing altogether, for he went away almost immediately, look- 
ing rather upset, and he preached on the following Sunday from 
“Consider the lilies of the field. . . . Even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 

We left on Monday evening, and by Tuesday at noon we were 
at our destination, as far as the railroad was concerned. Tish 
had a map with the lake we’d picked out, and we had figured 
that we’d drive out to within ten miles or so of it and then send 
the driver back. The lake was in an uninhabited neighborhood, 
with the nearest town twenty-five miles away. We had one suit- 
case containing our blankets, sandals, short dresses, soap, hair- 
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pins, salt box, knives, scissors, and a compass, and the leather 
thongs for rabbit snares that we had had cut at a harness shop. 
In the other suitcase was the tepee. 

We ate a substantial breakfast at Tish’s suggestion, because 
we expected to be fairly busy the first day and there would be 
no time for hunting. We had to walk ten miles, set up the tent, 
make a fire and gather nuts and berries. It was about that time, 
I think, that I happened to recall that it was early for nuts. Still 
there would be berries, and Tish had added mushrooms to our 
menu. 

We found a man with a spring wagon to drive us out and 
Tish showed him the map. 

“I guess I can get you out that way,” he said, ‘“‘but I ain't 
heard of no camp up that direction.” 

“Who said anything about a camp?” snapped Tish. “How 
much to drive us fifteen miles in that direction?” 

“Fifteen miles! Well, about five dollars, but I think—” 

“How much to drive us fifteen miles without thinking?” 

“Ten dollars,” said the man, and as he had the only wagon in 
the town we had to pay it. 

It was a lovely day, although very warm. The morning sun 
turned the woods to fairylike glades. Tish sat on the front seat, 
erect and staring ahead. 

Aggie bent over and touched my arm lightly. “Isn’t she won- 
derful!” she whispered. “Like some adventurer of old—Balboa 
discovering the Pacific Ocean, or Joan of Arc leading the what- 
you-call-’ems.” 

But somehow my enthusiasm was dying. The sun was hot and 
there were no berry bushes to be seen. Aggie’s fairy glades in the 
woods were filled, not with dancing sprites, but with gnats. I 
wanted a glass of iced tea, and some chicken salad, and talcum 
powder down my neck. The road was bad, and the driver seemed 
to have a joke to himself, for every now and then he chuck- 
led, and kept his eyes on the woods on each side, as if he ex- 
pected to see something. His manner puzzled us all. 

“You can trust me not to say anything, ladies,” he said at last, 
“but don’t you think you’re playing it a bit low down? This 
ain’t quite up to contract, is it?” 
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“You've been drinking!” said Tish shortly. 

After that he let her alone, but soon after he turned round to 
me and made another venture. 

“In case you need grub, lady,” he said, ‘“—and them two suit- 
cases don’t hold a lot,—I’ll bring out anything you say: eggs 
and butter and garden truck at market prices. I’m no phy-lan- 
thropist,” he said, glaring at Tish, ‘but I’d be glad to help the 
girl, and that’s the truth. I been married to this here wife o’ 
mine quite a spell, and to my first one for twenty years, and I’m 
a believer in married life.’’ 

“What girl?” I asked. 

He turned right round in the seat and winked at me. 

“All right,” he said. “I'll not butt in unless you need me. But 
I'd like to know one thing: He hasn’t got a mother, he says, so 
I take it you’re his aunts. Am I on, ladies?” 

We didn’t know what he was talking about, and we said so. 
But he only smiled. A mile or so from our destination the horse 
scared up a rabbit, and Tish could hardly be restrained from 
running after it with a leather thong. Aggie, however, turned a 
little pale. 

“T’ll never be able to eat one, never!” she confided to me. 
“Did you see its eyes? Lizzie, do you remember Mr. Wiggins’ 
eyes? and the way he used to move his nose, just like that?” 

At the end of fifteen miles the driver drew up his horses and 
took a fresh chew of tobacco. 

“I guess this is about right,” he said. “That trail there’ll take 
you to the iake. How long do you reckon it'll be before you'll 
need some fresh eggs?” 

“We are quite able to look after ourselves,” said Tish with 
hauteur, and got out of the wagon. She paid him off at once and 
sat down on her suitcase until he had driven out of sight. He 
drove slowly, looking back every now and then, and his last 
view of us must have been impressive—three middle-aged and 
determined women ready to conquer the wilderness, as Tish 
put it, and two suitcases. 

It was as solitary a place as we could have wished. We had 
not seen a house in ten miles, and when the last creak of the 
wagon had died away there was a silence that made our city- 
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broke ears fairly ache. Tish waited until the wagon was out of 
sight; then she stood up and threw out her arms. 

“At last!” she said. “Free to have a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness—to think, to breathe, to expand! Lizzie, do you suppose if 
we go back we can get that rabbit?” 

I looked at my watch. It was one o’clock and there was not a 
berry bush in sight. The drive had made me hungry, and I’d 
have eaten a rabbit that looked like Mr. Wiggins and called me 
by name if I’d had it. But there was absolutely no use going back 
for the one we'd seen on our drive. 

Aggie was opening her suitcase and getting out her costume, 
which was a blue calico with short sleeves and a shoe-top skirt. 

‘“Where’ll I put it on?” she asked, looking about her. 

“Right here!” Tish replied. “For goodness sake, Aggie, try to 
discard false modesty and false shame. We’re here to get close 
to the great beating heart of Nature. Take off your switch be. 
fore you do another thing.” 

None of us looked particularly well, I admit, but it was won- 
derful how much more comfortable we were. Aggie, who is very 
thin, discarded a part of her figure, and each of us parted with 
some pet hypocrisy. But I don’t know that I have ever felt better. 
Only of course we were hungry. 

We packed our things in the suitcases and hid them in a hol- 
low tree, and Tish suggested looking for a spring. She said wa- 
ter was always the first requisite and fire the second. 

“Fire!” said Aggie. “What for? We’ve nothing to cook.” 

Well, that was true enough, so we sent Aggie to look for 
water and Tish and I made a rabbit snare. We made a good 
many snares and got to be rather quick at it. They were all 
made like the following illustration. 

First Tish, with her book open in front of her, made a run- 
ning noose out of one of the buckskin thongs. Next we bent 
down a sapling and tied the noose to it, and last of all we 
bound the free part of the thong round a snag and thus held the 
sapling down. The idea is that a rabbit, bounding along, pre- 
sumably with his eyes shut, will stick his head through the 
noose, kick the line clear of the snag and be drawn violently 
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into the air. Tish figured that by putting up half a dozen snares 
we'd have three or four rabbits at least each day. 





It was about three when we finished, and we drew off to a safe 
distance to watch the rabbit bound to his doom. But no rabbits 
came along. 

I was very empty and rather faint, but Tish said she had 
never been able to think so clearly, and that we were all overfed 
and stodgy and would be better for fasting. 

Aggie came in at three-thirty with a hornet sting and no wa- 
ter. She said there were no springs, but that she had found a 
place where a spring had existed before the dry spell, and there 
was a naked footprint in the mud, quite fresh! We all went to 
look at it, and Tish was quite positive it was not a man’s foot- 
print at all, but only a bear’s. 

“A bear!” said Aggie. 

“What of it?” Tish demanded. “The Young Woodsman says 
that no bear attacks a human unless he is hungry, and at this 
time of the year with the woods full of food—” 

“Humph!”-—I could not restrain myself—“I wish you would 
show me a little of it. If no rabbit with acute melancholia comes 
along to commit suicide by hanging on that gallows of yours, I 
think we’ll starve to death.” 

“There will be a rabbit,” Tish said tersely; and we started 
back to the snare. 

I was never so astonished in my life. There was a rabbit! It 
seems we had struck a runway without knowing it, although 
Tish said afterward that she had recognized it at once from the 
rabbit tracks. Anyhow, whether it died of design or curiosity, 
our supper was kicking at the top of the sapling, and Tish pre- 
tended to be calm and to have known all along that we’d get 
one. But it was not dead. 
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We got it down somehow or other and I held it by the ears 
while it kicked and scratched. I was hungry enough to have 
eaten it alive, but Aggie began to cry. 

“You’ll be murderers, nothing else,” she wailed. “Look at his 
little white tail and pitiful baby eyes!” 

“Good gracious, Aggie,” Tish snapped, “get a knife and cut 
its throat while I make a fire. If it’s any help to you, we’re not 
going to eat either its little white tail or its pitiful baby eyes.” 

As a matter of fact Aggie wouldn’t touch the rabbit and I did | 
not care much about it myself. I do not like to kill things. My 
Aunt Sarah Mackintosh once killed a white hen that lived 
twenty minutes without its head; two weeks later she dreamed 
that that same hen, without a head, was sitting on the footboard 
of the bed, and the next day she got word that her cousin’s hus- 
band in Sacramento had died of the hiccoughs. 

It ended with Tish giving me the fire-making materials and 
stalking off into the woods with the rabbit in one hand and the 
knife in the other. 

Tish is nothing if not thorough, but she seemed to me incon- 
sistent. She brought blankets and a canvas tepee and sandals 
and an aluminum kettle, but she disdained matches. I rubbed 
with that silly drill and a sort of bow arrangement until my 
wrists ached, but I did not get even a spark of fire. When Tish 
came back with the rabbit there was no fire, and Aggie had 
taken out her watch crystal and was holding it in the sun over 
a pile of leaves. 

Tish got out the Young Woodsman from the suitcase. It seems 
I had followed cuts I and II, but had neglected cut II, which is: 
Hold the left wrist against the left shin, and the left foot on the 
fireblock. I had got my feet mixed and was trying to hold my 
left wrist against my right shin, which is exceedingly difficult. 
Tish got a fire in fourteen minutes and thirty-one seconds by 
Aggie’s watch, and had to wear a bandage on her hand for a 
week. 

But we had a fire. We cooked the rabbit, which proved to be 
much older than Aggie had thought, and ate what we could. 
Personally I am not fond of rabbit, and our enjoyment was 
rather chastened by the fear that some mushrooms Tish had col- 
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lected and added to the stew were toadstools incognito. To 
make things worse, Aggie saw some goldenrod near by and be- 
gan to sneeze. 

It was after five o’clock, but it seemed wisest to move on 
toward the lake. 

“Even if we don’t make it,” said Tish, “we'll be on our way, 
and while that bear is likely harmless we needn’t thrust tempta- 
tion in his way.” 

We carried the fire with us in the kettle and we took turns 
with the tepee, which was heavy. Our suitcases with our city 
clothes in them we hid in a hollow tree, and one after the other, 
with Aggie last, we started on. 

The trail, which was a sort of wide wagon road at first, be- 
came a footpath; as we went on even that disappeared at times 
under fallen leaves. Once we lost it entirely, and Aggie, falling 
over a hidden root, spilled the fire. She became excedingly dis- 
agreeable about that time, said she was sure ‘Tish’s mushrooms 
were toadstools because she felt very queer, and suddenly gave a 
yell and said she had seen something moving in the bushes. 

We all looked, and the bushes were moving. 


It was dusk by that time and the path was only a thread be- 
tween masses of undergrowth. Tish said if it was the bear he 
would be afraid of the fire, so we put dry leaves in the kettle 
and made quite a blaze. By its light Tish read that bears in the 
summer are full fed and really frolicsome and that they are aw- 
ful cowards. We felt quite cheered and brave, and Tish said if 
he came near to throw the fire kettle at him and he’d probably 
die of fright. 

It was too late to put up the tepee, so we found a clearing 
near the path and decided to spend the night there. Aggie still 
watched the bushes and wanted to spend the night in a tree; 
but Tish’s calmness was a reproach to us both, and after we had 
emptied the kettle and made quite a fire to keep off animals, we 
unrolled our blankets and prepared for sleep. I could have slept 
anywhere, although I was still rather hungry. My last view was 
of Tish in the firelight grimly bending down a sapling and fas- 
tening a rabbit snare to it. 
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During the night I was wakened by somebody clutching my 
arm. It was Aggie who lay next to me. When I raised my head 
she pointed off into the woods to our left. At a height of per- 
haps four feet from the ground a ghastly red glow was moving 
rapidly away from us. It was not a torch; it was more a radiance, 
and it moved not evenly, but jerkily. I could feel the very hair 
rising on my head and it was all I could do to call Tish. When 
we had roused her, however, the glow had faded entirely and 
she said we had had a nightmare. 

The snare the next morning contained a skunk, and we moved 
on as quickly as possible, without attempting to secure the 
thong, of which we had several. We gathered some puffballs to 
soak for breakfast and in a clearing I found some blackberry 
bushes. We were very cheerful that morning, for if we could cap- 
ture rabbits and skunks, we were sure of other things, also, and 
soon we would be able to add fish to our menu. True, we had 
not had much time to commune with our souls, and Aggie’s arms 
were so sunburned that she could not bend them at the elbows. 
But, as Tish said, we had already proved our contention that 
we could get along without men or houses or things. Things, 
she said, were the curse of modern life; we filled our lives with 
things instead of thoughts. 

It was when we were ready to cook the puffballs that we 
missed the kettle! Tish was very angry; she said it was evident 
that the bear was mischievous and that all bears were thieves. 
(See the Young Woodsman.) But I recalled the glow of the night 
before, and more than once I caught Aggie’s eyes on me, filled 
with consternation. For we had seen that kettle leaving the 
camp with some of our fire in it, and bears are afraid of fire! 

We reached the lake at noon and it seemed as if we might 
soon have time to sit down and rest. But there was a great deal 
to do. Aggie was of no assistance on account of her arms, so 
Tish and I put up the tent. The Young Woodsman said it was 
easy. First you tied three long poles together near the top and 
stood them up so they made a sort of triangle. Then you cut 
about a dozen and filled in between the three. That looked easy, 
but it took an afternoon, and our first three looked like the first 
cut below. 
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We had caught a rabbit by noon, and Aggie being unfit for 
other work, and the kettle being gone, Tish set her to roasting 
it. It was not very good, but we ate some, being ravenous. The 
method was simplicity itseli—two forked sticks in the ground, 
one across to hang the rabbit to and a fire beneath. It tasted 
rather smoky. 
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In the afternoon we finished putting up the tepee, and Tish 
made a fishhook out of a hairpin and tied it to a strong creeper 
I had found. But we caught no fish. We had more rabbit for sup- 
per, with some puffballs smoked and a few huckleberries. But 
by that time the very sight of a rabbit sickened me, and Aggie 
began to talk about broiled beefsteak and fried spring chicken. 

We had seen no sign of the bear, or whatever it was, all day, 
and it seemed likely we were not to be again disturbed. But a 
most mysterious thing occurred that very night. 

As I have said, we had caught no fish. ‘The lake was full of 
them. We sat on a bank that evening and watched them playing 
leapfrog, and talked about frying them on red-hot stones, but 
nothing came near the hairpin. At last ‘Tish made a suggestion. 

“We need worms,” she said. “A grasshopper loses all his spirit 
after he’s been immersed for an hour, but a worm will keep on 
wriggling and attracting attention for half a day.” 

“IT wanted to bring a spade,” said I. 

But Tish had read of a scheme for getting worms that she said 
the game warden of some place or other had guaranteed offi- 
cially. 

“You stick a piece of wood about two feet into the ground in 
a likely spot,” she said, “and rub a rough piece of bark or plank 
across the top. This man claims, and it sounds reasonable, that 
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the worms think it is raining and come up for water. All you 
have to do is to gather them up.” 

Tish found a pole for the purpose on the beach and set to 
work, while Aggie and I prepared several hooks and lines. The 
fish were jumping busily, and it seemed likely we should have 
more than we could do to haul them in. 

The experiment, however, failed entirely, for not a single 
worm appeared. Tish laid it to the fact that it was very late 
and that the worms were probably settled down for the night. 
It may have been that, or it may have been the wrong kind 
of wood. 

The mysterious happening was this: We rose quite early be- 
cause the tepee did not seem to be well anchored and fell down 
on us at daybreak. Tish went down to the beach to examine the 
lines that had been out all night, and found nothing. She was 
returning rather dispirited to tell us that it would be rabbit 
again for breakfast, when she saw lying on a flat stone half a 
dozen beautiful fish, one or two still gasping, in our lost kettle! 

Tish said she stood there, opening and shutting her mouth 
like the fish. Then she gave a whoop and we came running. At 
first we thought they might have been jumping and leaped out 
on to the beach by accident, but, as Tish said, they would hardly 
have landed all together and into a kettle that had been lost for 
two nights and a day. The queer thing was that they had not 
been caught with a hook at all. They hadn’t a mark on them. 

We were so hungry that we ate every one of them for break- 
fast. It was only when we had eaten, and were sitting gorged 
and not caring whether the tent was set up again or not, that 
we fell to wondering about the fish. Tish fancied it might have 
been the driver of the spring wagon, but decided he’d have sold 
us the fish at thirty cents a pound live weight. 

All day long we watched for a sign of our benefactor, but 
we saw nothing. Tish set up more rabbit snares; not that she 
wanted rabbits, but it had become a mania with her, and there 
were so many of them that as they grew accustomed to us they 
sat round our camp in a ring and criticized our housekeeping. 
She thought if she got a good many skins she could have a fur 
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robe made for her automobile. As a matter of fact she found an- 
other use for them. 

It was that night, then, that we were sitting round the camp- 
fire on stones that we had brought up from the beach. We had 
seen nothing more of the bear, and if we had been asked we 
should have said that the nearest human being was twenty-five 
miles away. 

Suddenly a voice came out of the woods just behind us, a 
man’s voice. 

“Please don’t be alarmed,” said the voice. “But may I have a 
little of your fire? Mine has gone out again.” 

“G-g-g-good gracious!” said Aggie. ““IT—Tish, get your re- 
volver!” 

This was for effect. Tish had no revolver. 

All of us had turned and were staring into the woods behind, 
but we could see no one. After Aggie’s speech about the revolver 
it was some time before the voice spoke again. 

“Never mind, Aggie,” Tish observed, very loud. “The re- 
volver is here and loaded—as nice a little thirty-six as any one 
needs here in the woods.” 

She said afterward that she knew all the time there was no 
thirty-six caliber revolver, but in the excitement she got it 
mixed with her bust measure. Having replied to Aggie, Tish 
then turned in the direction of the voice. 

“Don’t skulk back there,” she called. “Come cut where we 
can see you. If you look reliable, we'll give you some fire, of 
course.” 

There was another pause, as if the stranger were hesitating. 
Then:— 

“T think I’d better not,” he said with reluctance in his voice. 
“Can’t you toss a brand this way?” 

By that time we had grown accustomed to the darkness, and I 
thought I could see in the shadow of a tree a lightish figure. 
Aggie saw it at the same instant and clutched my arm. 

“Lizzie!” she gasped. 

It was at that moment that Tish tossed the brand. It fell far 
short, but her movement caught the stranger unawares. He 
ducked behind the tree, but the flare of light had caught him. 
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With the exception of what looked like a pair of bathing trunks 
he was as bare as my hand! 

There was a sort of astonished silence. Then the voice called 
out:— 

‘Why in the world didn’t you warn me?” it said, aggrieved. “‘I 
didn’t know you were going to throw the blamed thing.” 

We had all turned our backs at once and Tish’s face was 
awtful. 

“Take it and go,” she said, without turning. “Take it and 
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go. 

From the crackling of leaves and twigs we judged that he had 
come out and got the brand, and when he spoke again it was 
from farther back in the woods. 

“You know,” he said, “I don’t like this any more than you 
do. I’ve got forty-two mosquito bites on my left arm.” 

He waited, as if for a reply; but getting none he evidently re- 
treated. The sound of rustling leaves and crackling twigs grew 
fainter, fainter still, died away altogether. We turned then with 
one accord and gazed through the dark arches of the forest. 
A glowing star was retreating there—a smouldering fire that 
seemed to move slowly and with an appearance of dejection. 

It was the second time Aggie and I had seen fire thus carried 
through the wood; but whereas about the kettle there had been 
a glow and radiance that was almost triumphant, the brand 
we now watched seemed smouldering, dejected, ashamed. Even 
Lash teltat: 

“The wretch!” she exclaimed. “Daring to come here like that! 
No wonder he’s ashamed.” 

But Aggie, who is very romantic, sat staring after the distant 
torch. 

“Mr. Wiggins suffered so from mosquitoes,” she said softly. 


The next morning we found more fish awaiting us, and on the 
smooth sand of the beach was a message written with a stick: 


If you will leave a wire hairpin or two on this stone I can 
get bigger fish. What do you mean to do with all those rab- 
bit skins? (Signed) P. 
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Tish was touched by the fish, I think. She smoothed off the 
sand carefully and wrote a reply:— 


Here are the hairpins. Thank you. Do you want the rab- 
bit skins? L. C. 


All day we were in a state of expectancy. The mosquitoes 
were very bad, and had it not been for the excitement of the 
ve person I should have given up and gone home. I wanted 
mashed potatoes and lima beans with butter dressing, and a cup 
of hot tea, and muffins, and ice—in fact, I cannot think of any- 
thing I did not want, except rabbits and fish and puffballs and 
such blackberries as the birds did not fancy. Although we were 
well enough—almost too well—the better I felt the hungrier I 
got. 

Tish thought the time had now come to rest and invite our 
souls. She set the example that day by going out on a flat rock 
in the lake and preparing to think all the things she’d been wait- 
ing most of her life to consider. 

“I am ready to form my own opinions about some things,” 
she said. “T realize now that all my life the newspapers and stu- 
pid people and books have formed my opinions. Now I’m going 
to think along my own lines. Is there another life after this? Do 
I really desire the suffrage? Why am I a Baptist?” 

Aggie said she would like to invite her soul that day also, not 
to form any opinions—Tish always does that for her—but she 
had to get some clothes in September and she might as well 
think them out. 

So it happened that I was alone when I met the P 
young woman. 

I had intended to wander only a short way along the trail, but 
after I had gone a mile or two it occurred to me as likely that 
the spring-wagon driver would come back that way before long 
out of curiosity, and I thought I might leave a message for him 
to bring out some fresh eggs and leave them there. I could tell 
Tish I had found a nest, or perhaps, since that would be lying, 
I could put them in a nest and let her find them. I’d have or- 
dered tea, too, if I could have thought of any way to account 
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“I’m going to do some meditating myself today,” I remarked, 
“but I think better when I’m moving. If I don’t come back in an 
hour or so don’t imagine I’ve been kidnaped.” 

Tish turned on her stone and looked at me. 

“You will not be kidnaped,” she said shortly. “I cannot imag- 
ine any one safer than you are in that costume.” 

Well, I made my way along the trail as rapidly as I could. It 
was twenty miles there and back and I’ve seen the day when two 
city blocks would send me home to soak my feet in hot water. 
But the sandals were easy to walk in and my calico skirt was 
short and light. 

I had no paper to write my message on, of course, but on the 
way I gathered a large white fungus and I scraped a note on it 
with a pin. With the fungus under my arm I walked briskly 
along, planning an omelet with the eggs, if we got any, and 
gathering mushrooms here and there. It was the mushrooms that 
led me to the discovery of a camping place that was prehistoric 
in its primitiveness—a clearing, surrounded by low bushes, and 
in the center a fireplace of stones with a fire smouldering. At 
one side a heap of leaves and small twigs for a bed, a stump for 
a seat, and lying on top of it a sort of stone axe, made by insert- 
ing a sharp stone into the cleft of a sapling and tying it into 
place with a wild-grape tendril. Pegged out on the ground to 
cure was a rabbit skin, indifferently scraped. It made our alumi- 
num kettle and canvas tepee look like a marble-vestibuled apart- 
ment on Riverside Drive. 

The whole thing looked pitiful, hungry. I thought of Tish sit- 
ting on a stone inviting her soul, while rabbits came from miles 
round to stick their heads through our nooses and hang them- 
selves for our dinner; and it seemed to me that we should share 
our plenty. I thought it probable that the gentleman of the 
woods lived here, and from the appearance of the place he car- 
ried all his possessions with him when he wore his bathing 
trunks. If I had been in any doubt, the sight of Aggie’s wire 
hairpin, sharpened and bent into a serviceable fishhook, decided 
me. I scratched a message for him on another fungus and left it: 
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If you need anything come to the Indian tepee at the 
lake. We have no clothing to spare, but are aiways glad to 
help in time of trouble. 

(Signed) ONE OF THE SIMPLE LIFERS. 


I went on after that and about noon reached our point of ex- 
odus from the wagon. 1 was tired and hot and I kept thinking 
of my little dining room at home, with the electric fan going, 
and iced cantaloupe, and nobody worrying about her soul or 
thinking her own thoughts, and no rabbits. 

Our suitcases were safe enough in the hollow tree, and I 
thought the spring wagon had been back already, for there were 
fresh tracks. This discouraged me and I sat down on a log to 
rest. It was then that I heard the girl crying. 

She was crying softly, but in the woods sounds travel. I found 
her on her face on the pine needles about twenty yards away, 
wailing her heart out into a pink automobile veil, and she was 
so absorbed in her misery that I had to stoop and touch her be- 
fore she looked up. 

“Don’t cry,” I said. “If you are lost, I can direct you to a set- 
tlement.” 

She looked up at me, and from being very red and suffused 
she went quite pale. It seems that with my bare legs and sandals 
and my hair down, which was Tish’s idea for making it come in 
thick and not gray, and what with my being sunburned and 
stained with berries, she thought I was a wild woman. I realized 
what was wrong. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” I said somewhat grimly. “I’m rational 
enough; if I hop about instead of walking, it’s because I’m the 
tomb of more rabbits than I care to remember, but aside from 
that I’m all right. Are you lost?” 

She sat up, still staring, and wiped her eyes. 

“No. J have a machine over there among the trees. Are there 
—are there plenty of rabbits in the woods?” 

“Thousands.” She was a pretty little thing, very young, and 
dressed in a white motor coat with white shoes and hat. 

‘“And—and berries?”’ 
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“There aren’t many berries,” I admitted. “The birds eat ‘em. 
We get the ones they don’t fancy.” 

Now I didn’t think for a moment that she was worried about 
my diet, but she was worried about the food supply in the 
woods, that was sure. So I sat down on a stump and told her 
about puffballs, and what Tish had read about ants being edi- 
ble but acid, and that wood mice, roasted and not cooked too 
dry, were good food, but that Aggie had made us liberate the 
only ones we had caught, because a man she was once engaged 
to used to carry a pet mouse in his pocket. 

Nothing had really appealed to her until I mentioned Mr. 
Wiggins. Then unexpectedly she began to cry again. And after 
that I got the whole story. 

It seems she was in love with a young man who was every- 
thing a young man ought to be and had money as well. But the 
money was the barrier really, for the girl’s father wouldn’t be- 
lieve that a youth who played polo, and did not have to work 
for a living, and led cotillions, and paid calls in the afternoon 
could have really good red blood in him. He had a man in view 
for her, she said, one who had made his money himself, and had 
to have his valet lay out his clothes for fear he’d make a mis- 
take. Once the valet had to go to have a tooth pulled and the 
man had to decline a dinner. 

“Father said,” finished the little girl tearfully, “that if Percy— 
that’s his name, and it counted against him too—that if Percy 
was a real man he’d do something. And then he hap-happened 
on a book of my small brother’s, telling how people used to live 
in the woods, and kill their own food and make their own 
fire—” 

“The Young Woodsman, of course,” I put in. 

“And how the strong survived, but the weak succumbed, and 
he said if Percy was a man, and not a t-tailor’s dummy, he’d go 
out in the woods, j-just primitive man, without anything but a 
pair of bathing trunks, and keep himself alive for a month. If 
he s-stood the test father was willing to forget the ‘Percy.’ He 
said that he knew Mr. Willoughby could do it—that’s the other 
man—and that he’d come out at the end of the time with a deed 
for the forest and mortgages on all the surrounding camps.” 
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“And Percy agreed?” 

“He didn’t want to. He said it took mentality and physical en- 
durance as well as some courage to play polo. Father said it did 
—on the part of the pony. Then s-some of the men heard of it, 
and there were bets on it—ten to one he wouldn’t do it and 
twenty to one he couldn’t do it. So Percy decided to try. Father 
was so afraid that some of the campers and guides would help 
him that he had notices sent out at Mr. Willoughby’s suggestion 
offering a reward if Percy could be shown to have asked any as- 
sistance. Oh, I know he’s sick in there somewhere, or starving 
or—dead!” 

I had had a great light break over me, and now I stooped and 
patted the girl on the shoulder. 

“Dead! Certainly not,” I said. “I saw him last night.” 

“Saw him!” 

“Well, not exactly saw him—there wasn’t much light. But he’s 
alive and well, and—do you really want him to wine” 

“Do Ir” She sat up with shining eyes. “I don’t care whether 
he owns anything in the world but the—the trunks. If I didn’t 
think I’d add to his troubles I’d go into the woods this minute 
and find him and suffer with him.” 

“You'd have to be married to him first,” I objected, rather 
startled. 

But she looked at me with her cheeks as red as strawberries. 
“Why?” she demanded. “Father’s so crazy about primitive man 
—did primitive man take his woman to church to be married, 
with eight bridesmaids and a reception after the ceremony? Of 
course not. He grabbed her and carried her off.” 

“Good Heavens! You’re not in earnest?” 

“T think I am,” she said slowly. “I’d rather live in the woods 
with Percy and no ceremony than live without him anywhere in 
the world. And I'll bet primitive man would have been wiped 
off the earth if he hadn’t had primitive woman to add her wits 
to his strength. If Percy only had a woman to help him!” 

“My dear,” I said solemnly, “he has! He has, not one, but 
three!” 

It took me some time to explain that Percy was not support- 
ing a harem in the Maine woods; but when at last she got my 
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idea and that the other two classed with me in beauty and at- 
tractiveness, she was overjoyed. 

“But Percy promised not to ask for help,” she said suddenly. 

“He needn't. My dear, go away and stop worrying about Percy 
—he’s all right. When is the time up?” 

“In three weeks.” 

“I suppose father and the Willoughby person will come to 
meet him?” 

“Yes, and all the fellows from the club who have put money 
up on him. We're going to motor over and father’s bringing the 
physical director of the athletic club. He’s not only got to sur- 
vive, but he’s got to be in good condition.” 

“He'll be in good condition,” I said grimly. “Does he drink 
and smoke?” 

‘A little, not too much. Oh, yes, I had forgotten!” She opened 
up a little gold cigarette case, which she took from her pocket, 
and extracted a handful of cigarettes. 

“If you are going to see him,” she said, “you might put them 
where he’ll find them?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“But that’s not giving them to him.” 

“My dear child,” I said sternly, “Percy is going to come out 
of these woods so well and strong that he may not have to work, 
but he’ll want to. And he’ll not smoke anything stronger than 
corn silk, if we’re to take charge of this thing.” 

She understood quickly enough and I must say she was grate- 
ful. She was almost radiant with joy when I told her how capa- 
ble Tish was, and that she was sure to be interested, and about 
Aggie’s hay fever and Mr. Wiggins and the rabbit snares. She 
leaned over and kissed me impulsively. 

“You dear old thing!” she cried. “I know you'll look after 
him and make him comfortable and—how old is Miss Letitia?” 

“Something over fifty and Aggie Pilkington’s about the same, 
although she won't admit it.” 

She kissed me again at that, and after looking at her wrist 
watch she jumped to her feet. 


“Heavens!” she said. “It’s four o’clock and my engine has 
been running all this time!” 


She got a smart little car from somewhere up the road, and 
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the last I saw of her she was smiling back over her shoulder and 
the car running on the edge of a ditch. 

“You are three darlings!”’ she called back. “And tell Percy I 
love him—love him—love him!” 

I thought I’d never get back to the lake. I was tired to begin 
with, and after I’d gone about four miles and was limping with 
a splinter in my heel and no needle to get it out with, I found I 
still had the fungus message to the spring-wagon person under 
my arm. 

It was dark when I got back and my nerves were rather un- 
strung, what with wandering from the path here and there, with 
nothing to eat since morning, and running into a tree and tak- 
ing the skin off my nose. When I limped into camp at last, I 
didn’t care whether Percy lived or died, and the thought of rab- 
bit stew made my mouth water. 

It was not rabbit, however. Aggie was sitting alone by the 
fire, waving a brand round her head to keep off mosquitoes, and 
in front of her, dangling from the spit, were a dozen pairs of 
frogs’ legs in a row. 

I ate six pairs without a question and then I asked for Tish. 

“Catching frogs,” said Aggie laconically, and flourished the 
brand. 

“Where?” 

“Pulling them off the trees. Where do you think she gets 
them?” she demanded. 

A large mosquito broke through her guard at that moment 
and she flung the torch angrily at the fire. 

“I’m eaten alive!’ she snapped. “I wish to Heaven I had 
smallpox or something they could all take and go away and 
die.” 

The frogs’ legs were heavenly, although in a restaurant I 
loathe the things. I left Aggie wondering if her hay fever wasn’t 
contagious through the blood and hoping the mosquitoes would 
get it and sneeze themselves to death, and went to find Tish. 

She was standing in the margin of the lake up to her knees 
in water, with a blazing torch in one hand and one of our tent 
poles in the other. Tied to the end of the pole was a grapevine 
line, and a fishing hook made of a hairpin was attached to it. 

Her method, which it seems she’d heard from Charlie Sands 
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and which was not in the Young Woodsman, was simple and 
effectual. 

‘Don’t move,” she said tensely when she heard me on the 
bank. “‘There’s one here as big as a chicken!” 

She struck the flare forward, and I could see the frog looking 
at it and not blinking. He sat in a sort of heavenly ecstasy, like 
a dog about to bay at the moon, while the hook dangled just at 
his throat. 

“I’m half ashamed to do it, Lizzie, it’s so easy,’ she said 
calmly, still tickling the thing’s throat with the hook. “Grab him 
as I throw him at you. They slip off sometimes.” 

The next instant she jerked the hook up and caught the crea- 
ture by the lower jaw. It was the neatest thing I have ever seen. 
Tish came wading over to where I stood and examined the frog. 

“If we only had some Tartare sauce!” she said regretfully. 
“TI wish you’d look at my ankle, Lizzie. There’s something stuck 
to1t.” 

The something was a leech. It refused to come off, and so she 
carried both frog and leech back to the camp. Aggie said on no 
account to pull a leech off, it left its teeth in and the teeth went 
on burrowing, or laid eggs or something. One must leave it on 
until it was full and round and couldn’t hold any more, and 
then it dropped off. 

So all night Tish kept getting up and going to the fire to see 
if it was swelling. But toward morning she fell asleep and it 
dropped off, and we had a terrible feeling that it was some- 
where in our blankets. 

But the leech caused less excitement that evening than my 
story of Percy and the little girl in the white coat. Aggie was 
entranced, and Tish had made Percy a suit of rabbitskin with a 
cap to match and outlined a set of exercises to increase his chest 
measure before I was half through with my story. 

But Percy did not appear, although we had an idea that he 
was not far off in the woods. We could hear a crackling in the 
undergrowth, but when we called there was no reply. ‘Tish was 
eating a frog’s leg when the idea came to her. 

“He'll never come out under ordinary circumstances in that 
—er—costume,” she said. “Suppose we call for help. He’ll prob- 
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ably come bounding. Help!” she yelled, between bites, as one 
may say. 

“Help! Fire! Police!” 

“Help!” cried Aggie. “Percy, help!” It sounded like “Mercy, 
help!” 

It worked like a charm. The faint cracking became louder, 
nearer, turned from a suspicion to a certainty and from a cer- 
tainty to a fact. The bushes parted and Percy stood before us. 
All he saw was three elderly women eating frogs’ legs round a 
fire under a cloud of mosquitoes. He stopped, dumfounded, and 
in that instant we saw that he didn’t need the physical exercises, 
but that, of course, he did need the rabbitskin suit. 

“Great Scott!” he panted. “I thought I heard you calling for 
help.” 

“So we did,” said Tish, “but we didn’t need it. Won’t you sit 
down?” 

He looked dazed and backed toward the bushes. 

“I—I think,” he said, “if there’s nothing wrong I'd better 
not—” 

“Fiddlesticks!”” Tish snapped. “Are you ashamed of the body 
the Lord gave you? Don’t you suppose we’ve all got skins? And 
didn’t I thrash my nephew, Charlie Sands, when he was almost 
as big as you and had less on, for bathing in the river? Sit down, 
man, and don’t be a fool.” 

He edged toward the fire, looking rather silly, and Aggie 
passed him a frog’s leg on a piece of bark. 

“Try this, Percy,” she said, smiling. 

At the name he looked ready to run. “I guess you’ve seen the 
notices,” he said, ‘“‘so you'll understand I cannot accept any food 
or assistance. I’m very grateful to you, anyhow.” 

“You may take what food you find, surely,” said Aggie. “If 
you find a roasted frog’s leg on the ground—so—there’s nothing 
to prevent you eating it, is there?” 

“Nothing at all,” said Percy, and picked it up. “Unless, of 
course—" 

“It’s not a trap, young man,” said Tish. “Eat it and enjoy it. 
There are lots more where it came from.” 

He relaxed at that, and on Tish’s bringing out a blanket from 
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the tent to throw over his shoulders he became almost easy. He 
was much surprised to learn that we knew his story, and when 
I repeated the “love him” message, he seemed to grow a foot 
taller and his eyes glowed. 

“T’m holding out all right,” he said. “I’m fit physically. But 
the thing that gets my goat is that I’m to come out clothed. Doro- 
thea’s father says that primitive man, with nothing but his hands 
and perhaps a stone club, fed himself, made himself a shelter, 
and clothed himself in skins. Skins! I’m so big that two or three 
bears would hardly be enough. I did find a hole that I thought 
a bear or two might fall into, and got almost stung to death rob- 
bing a bee tree to bait the thing with honey. But there aren’t 
any bears, and if there were how’d I kill ’em? Wait until they 
starve to death?” 

“Rabbits!” said Tish. 

He looked down at himself and he seemed very large in the 
firelight. 

“Dear lady,” he said, “there aren’t enough rabbits in the 
county to cover me, and how’d I put ’em together? I was a fool 
to undertake the thing, that’s all.” 

“But aren’t you in love with her?” asked Aggie. 

“Well, I guess I am. It isn’t that, you know. I’m a good bit 
worse than crazy about her. A man might be crazy about a mint 
julep or a power boat, but—well, he’d hardly go into the 
woods in his skin and live on fish until he’s scaly for either of 
them. If I don’t get her, I don’t want to live. That’s all.” 

He looked so gloomy and savage that we saw he meant it, and 
Aggie was perceptibly thrilled. 

Tish, however, was thinking hard, her eyes on the leech. “Was 
there anything in the agreement to prevent your accepting any 
suggestions?” 

He pondered. “No, I was to be given no food, drink, shelter, 
or any weapon. The old man forgot fire—that’s how I came to 
beg some.” 

“Fire and brains,” reflected Tish. ‘““We’ve given you the first 
and we've plenty of the second to offer. Now, young man, this 
is my plan. We'll give you nothing but suggestions. If now and 
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then you find a cooked meal under that tree, that’s accident, not 
design, and you’d better eat it. Can you sew?” 

“I’m like the Irishman and the fiddle—I never tried, but I 
guess I can.’”” He was much more cheerful. 

“Do you have to be alone?” 

“I believe he took that for granted, in this costume.” 

“Will it take you long to move over here?” 

“I think I can move without a van,” he said, grinning. “My 
sole worldly possessions are a stone hatchet and a hairpin fish- 
hook.” 

“Get them and come over,” commanded Tish. “When you 
leave this forest at the end of the time you are going to be fed 
and clothed and carry a tent; you will have with you smoked 
meat and fish; you will carry under your arm an Indian clock 
or sundial; you will have a lamp—if we can find a clamshell or 
a broken bottle—and you will have a fire-making outfit with 
your monogram on it.” 

“But, my dear friend,” he said, “I am not supposed to have 
any assistance and—” 

“Assistance!” Tish snapped. ‘Who said assistance? I’m pro- 
viding the brains, but you'll do it all yourself.” 

He moved over an hour or so later and Tish and I went into 
the tent to bed. Somewhat later, when she limped to the fire to 
see how the Jeech was filling up; he and Aggie were sitting 
together talking, he of Dorothea and Aggie of Mr. Wiggins. Tish 
said they were both talking at the same time, neither one listen- 
ing to the other, and that it sounded like this:— 

“She’s so sweet and trusting and honest—well, I’d_ believe 
what she said if she—” 

“fell off a roof on a rainy day and was picked up by a man 
with a horse and buggy quite unconscious.” 


The next three weeks were busy times for Percy. He wore 
Tish’s blanket for two days, and then, finding it in the way, he 
discarded it altogether. Seen in daylight it was easy to under- 
stand why little Dorothea was in love with him. He was a hand- 
some young giant, although much bitten by mosquitoes and 
scratched with briers. 
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The arrangement was a good one all round. He knew of 
things in the wood we’d never heard of—wild onions and arti- 
chokes, and he had found a clump of wild cherry trees. He 
made snares of the fibers of tree bark, and he brought in turtles 
and made plates out of the shells. And all the time he was 
working on his outfit, curing rabbit skins and sewing them to- 
gether with fibers under my direction. 

When he’d made one sleeve of his coat we had a sort of cele- 
bration. He’d found an empty bottle somewhere in the woods, 
and he had made a wild-cherry decoction that he declared was 
cherry brandy, keeping it in the sun to ferment. Well, he in- 
sisted on opening the brandy that day and passing it round. We 
had cups made of leaves and we drank to his sleeve, although 
the stuff was villainous. He had put the sleeve on, and it looked 
rather inadequate. 

“Here’s fun,” he said joyously. “If my English tailor could see 
this sleeve he’d die of envy. A sleeve’s not all of a coat, but 
what’s a coat without a sleeve? Look at it—grace, ease of line, 
and beauty of material.” 

Aggie lifted her leaf. 

“To Dorothea!” she said. “And may the sleeve soon be about 
her.” 

Tish thought this toast was not delicate, but Percy was en- 
chanted with it. 

It was on the evening of the fourth day of Percy’s joining our 
camp that the Willoughby person appeared. It happened at a 
most inauspicious time. We had eaten supper and were gath- 
ered round the campfire and Tish had put wet leaves on the 
blaze to make a smudge that would drive the mosquitoes away. 
We were sitting there, Tish and I coughing and Aggie sneezing 
in the smoke, when Percy came running through the woods and 
stopped at the foot of a tree near by. 

“Bring a club, somebody,” he yelled. “I’ve treed the back of 
my coat.” 

Tish ran with one of the tent poles. A tepee is inconvenient 
for that reason. Every time anyone wants a fishing pole or a 
weapon, the tent loses part of its bony structure and sags like the 
face of a stout woman who has reduced. And it turned out that 
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Percy had treed a coon. He climbed up after it, taking Tish’s 
pole with him to dislodge it, and it was at that moment that a 
man rode into the clearing and practically fell off his horse. He 
was dirty and scratched with brambles, and his once immaculate 
riding clothes were torn. He was about to take off his hat when 
he got a good look at us and changed his mind. 

“Have you got anything to eat?” he asked. “I’ve been lost 
since noon yesterday and I’m about all in.” 

The leaves caught fire suddenly and sent a glow into Percy’s 
tree. I shall never forget Aggie’s agonized look or the way Tish 
flung on more wet leaves in a hurry. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “but supper’s over.” 

“But surely a starving man—” 

“You won't starve inside of a week,” Tish snapped. “You’ve 
got enough flesh on you for a month.” 

He stared at her incredulously. 

“But, my good woman,” he said, “I can pay for my food. 
Even you itinerant folk need money now and then, don’t your 
Come, now, cook me a fish; I'll pay for it. My name is Wil- 
loughby—J. K. Willoughby. Perhaps you’ve heard of me.” 

Tish cast a swift glance into the tree. It was in shadow again 
and she drew a long breath. She said afterward that the whole 
plan came to her in the instant of that breath. 

“We can give you something,” she said indifferently. “We 
have a stewed rabbit, if you care for it.” 

There was a wild scramble in the tree at that moment, and 
we thought all was over. We learned later that Percy had made 
a move to climb higher, out of the firelight, and the coon had 
been so startled that he almost fell out. But instead of looking 
up to investigate, the stranger backed toward the fire. 

“Only a wildcat,” said Tish. ““They’ll not come near the fire.” 

“Near!” exclaimed Mr. Willoughby. “If they came any nearer, 
they’d have to get into it!” 

“I think,” said Tish, “that if you are afraid of them—al- 
though you are safe enough if you don’t get under the trees; 
they jump down, you know—that you would better stay by the 
fire tonight. In the morning we’ll start you toward a road.” 
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All night with Percy in the tree! I gave her a savage glance, 
but she ignored me. 

The Willoughby looked up nervously, and of course there 
were trees all about. 

“T guess I'll stay,” he agreed. “What about that rabbit?” 

I did not know Tish’s plan at that time, and while Aggie was 
feeding the Willoughby person and he was grumbling over his 
food, I took Tish aside. 

“Are you crazy?” I demanded. ‘Just through your idiocy Percy 
will have to stay in that tree all night—and he’ll go to sleep, 
likely, and fall out.” 

Tish eyed me coldly. 

“You are a good soul, Lizzie,” she observed, “but don’t over- 
work your mind. Go back and do something easy—let the Wil- 
loughby cross your palm with silver, and tell his fortune. If he 
asks any questions I’m queen of the gypsies, and give him to 
understand that we’re in temporary hiding from the law. The 
worse he thinks of us the better. Remember, we haven’t seen 
Percy." 

“I’m not going to lie,” I said sternly. 

“Pooh!” Tish sneered. “That wretch came into the woods to 
gloat over his rival’s misery. ‘The truth’s too good for him.” 

I did my best, and I still have the silver dollar he gave me. I 
told him I saw a small girl, who loved him but didn’t realize it 
yet, and there was another man. 

“Good gracious,” I said, “there must be something wrong 
with your palm. I see the other man, but he seems to be in 
trouble. His clothing has been stolen, for he has none, and he is 
hungry, very hungry.” 

“Ha!” said Mr. Willoughby, looking startled. “You old gypsies 
beat the devil! Hungry, eh? Is that all?” 

The light flared up again and I could see clearly the pale spot 
in the tree, which was Percy. But Mr. Willoughby’s eyes were on 
his palm. 

“He has about decided to give up something—I cannot see 
just what,” I said loudly. “He seems to be in the air, in a tree, 
perhaps. If he wishes to be safe he should go higher.” 

Percy took the hint and moved up, and I said that was all 
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there was in the palm. Soon after that Mr. Willoughby stretched 
out on the ground by the fire, and before long he was asleep. 

During the night I heard Tish moving stealthily about in the 
tepee and she stepped on my ankle as she went out. I fell asleep 
again as soon as it stopped aching. Just at dawn Tish came back 
and touched me on the shoulder. 

“Where's the blackberry cordial?” she whispered. 

I sat up instantly. 

“Has Percy fallen out of the tree?” 

“No. Don’t ask any questions, Lizzie. I want it for myself. 
That dratted horse fell on me.” 

She refused to say any more and lay down groaning. But I 
was too worried to sleep again. 

In the morning Percy was gone from the tree. Mr. Wil- 
loughby had more rabbit and prepared to leave the forest. He 
offered Tish a dollar for the two meals and a bed, and Tish, 
who was moving about stiffly, said that she and her people took 
no money for their hospitality. Telling fortunes was one thing, 
bread and salt was another. She looked quite haughty, and the 
Willoughby person apologized and went into the woods to get 
his horse. 

The horse was gone! 

It was rather disagreeable for a time. He plainly thought 
we'd taken it, although Tish showed him that the end of the 
strap had been chewed partly through and then jerked free. 

“If the creature smelled a wildcat,” she said, “nothing would 
hold it. None of my people ever bring a horse into this part of 
the country.” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Willoughby. “Well, Pll bet they take a 
few out!” 

He departed on foot shortly after, very disgusted and suspi- 
cious. We showed him the trail, and the last we saw of him he 
was striding along, looking up now and then for wildcats. 

When he was well on his way, Percy emerged from the bushes. 
I had thought that he had helped Tish to take the Willoughby 
horse, but it seems he had not, and he was much amazed when 
Tish came through the wood leading the creature by the broken 
strap. 
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“T’ll turn it loose,” she said to Percy, “and you can capture It. 
It will make a good effect for you to emerge from the forest on 
horseback, and anyhow, what with the rabbit skin, the tent, and 
the sundial and the other things, you have a lot to carry. You 
can say you found it straying in the woods and captured it.” 

Percy looked at her with admiration not unmixed with rev- 
erence. “Miss Letitia,” he said solemnly, “if it were not for 
Dorothea, I should ask you to marry me. I’d like to have you in 
my family.” 


I am very nearly to the end of my narrative. 

Toward the last Percy was obliged to work far into the night, 
for of course we could not assist him. He made a full suit of 
rabbitskins sewed with fibers, and a cap and shoes of coonskin 
to match. The shoes were cut from a bedroom-slipper pattern 
that Tish traced in the sand on the beach, and the cap had an 
eagle feather in it. He made a birchbark knapsack to hold the 
fish he smoked and a bow and arrow that looked well but would 
not shoot. When he had the outfit completed, he put it on, with 
the stone hatchet stuck into a grapevine belt and the bow and 
arrow over his shoulder, and he looked superb. 

“The question is,” he reflected, trying to view himself in the 
edge of the lake: “Will Dorothea like it? She’s very keen about 
clothes. And gee, how she hates a beard!” 

“You could shave as the Indians do,” Tish said. 

“Howe” 

“With a clamshell.” 

He looked dubious, but Tish assured him it was feasible. 
So he hunted a clamshell, a double one, Tish requested, and 
brought it into camp. 

“I'd better do it for you,” said Tish. “It’s likely to be slow, 
but it is sure.” 

He was eyeing the clamshell and looking more and more 
uneasy. 

“You're not going to scrape it off?” he asked anxiously. “You 
know, pumice would be better for that, but somehow I don’t 
like the idea.” 

“Nothing of the sort,’ said Tish. “The double clamshell 
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merely forms a pair of Indian nippers. I’m going to pull it out.” 

But he made quite a fuss about it, and said he didn’t care 
whether the Indians did it or not, he wouldn’t. I think he saw 
how disappointed Tish was and was afraid she would attempt 
it while he slept, for he threw the Indian nippers into the lake 
and then went over and kissed her hand. 

“Dear Miss Tish,” he said, “no one realizes more than I your 
inherent nobility of soul and steadfastness of purpose. I admire 
them both. But if you attempt the Indian nipper business, or to 
singe me like a chicken while I sleep, I shall be—forgive me, 
but I know my impulsiveness of disposition—I shall be really 
vexed with you.” 

‘Toward the last we all became uneasy for fear hard work was 
telling on him physically. He used to sit cross-legged on the 
ground, sewing for dear life and singing Hood’s “Song of the 
Shirt” in a doleful tenor. 

“You know,” he said, “I’ve thought once or twice Id like to 
do something—have a business like other fellows. But somehow 
dressmaking never occurred to me. Don’t you think the expres- 
sion of this right pant is good? And shall I make this gore bias 
or on the selvage?”’ 

He wanted to slash one trouser leg. 

“Why not?” he demanded when Tish frowned him down. “It’s 
awfully fetching, and beauty half-revealed, you know. Do you 
suppose my breastbone will ever straighten out again? It’s con- 
cave from stooping.” 

It was after this that Tish made him exercise morning and 
evening and then take a swim in the lake. By the time he was to 
start back, he was in wonderful condition, and even the horse 
looked saucy and shiny, owing to our rubbing him down each 
day with dried grasses. 

The actual leave-taking was rather sad. We’d grown to think 
a lot of the boy and I believe he liked us. He kissed each one of 
us twice, once for himself and once for Dorothea, and flushed a 
little over doing it, and Aggie’s eyes were full of tears. 

He rode away down the trail like a mixture of Robinson 
Crusoe and Indian brave, his rubbing-fire stick, his sundial with 
burned figures, and his bow and arrow jingling, his eagle 
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feather blowing back in the wind, and his moccasined feet 
thrust into Mr. Willoughby’s stirrups, and left us desolate. Tish 
watched him out of sight with set lips and Aggie was whimper- 
ing on a bank. 

“Tish,” she said brokenly, “does he recall anything to your” 

“Only my age,” said Tish rather wearily, “and that I’m an 
elderly spinster teaching children to defy their parents and com- 
mitting larceny to help them.” 

“To me,” said Aggie softly, “he is young love going out to 
seek his mate. Oh, Tish, do you remember how Mr. Wiggins 
used to ride by taking his work horses to be shod!” 


We went home the following day, which was the time the 
spring-wagon man was to meet us. We started very early and 
were properly clothed and hatted when we saw him down the 
road. 

The spring-wagon person came on without hurry and sur- 
veyed us as he came. 

“Well, ladies,” he said, stopping before us, “I see you pulled 
it off all right.” 

“We've had a very nice time, thank you,” said Tish, drawing 
on her gloves. “It’s been rather lonely, of course.” 

The spring-wagon person did not speak again until he had 
reached the open road. Then he turned round. 

“The horse business was pretty good,” he said. “You ought 
to hev seen them folks when he rode out of the wood. Flabber- 
gasted ain’t the word. They was ding-busted.” 

Tish whispered to us to show moderate interest and to say as 
little as possible, except to protest our ignorance. And we got 
the story at last like this:— 

It seems the newspapers had been full of the attempt Percy 
was to make, and so on the day before quite a crowd had gath- 
ered to see him come out of the wood. 

“Ten of these here automobiles,” said the spring-wagon per- 
son, “and a hay wagon full of newspaper fellows from the city 
with cameras, and about half the village back home walked out 
or druv and brought their lunches—sort of a picnic. I kep’ my 
eye on the girl and on a Mr. Willoughby. 
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“The story is that Willoughby who was the father’s choice— 
Willoughby was pale and twitching and kep’ moving about all 
the time. But the girl, she just kep’ her eyes on the trail and 
waited. Noon was the time set, or as near it as possible. 

“The father talked to the newspaper men mostly. ‘I don’t 
think he’ll do it, boys!’ he said. ‘He’s as soft as milk and he’s 
surprised me by sticking it out as long as he has. But mark my 
words, boys,’ he said, ‘he’s been living on berries and things he 
could pick up off the ground, and if his physical condition’s bad 
he loses all bets!’ ” 

It seems that, just as he said it, somebody pulled out a watch 
and announced “noon.” And on the instant Percy was seen rid- 
ing down the trail and whistling. At first they did not know it 
was he, as they had expected him to arrive on foot, staggering 
with fatigue probably. He rode out into the sunlight, still whis- 
tling, and threw an unconcerned glance over the crowd. 

He looked at the trees, and located north by the moss on the 
trunks, the S.-W. P. said, and unslinging his Indian clock he held 
it in front of him, pointing north and south. It showed exactly 
noon. It was then, and not until then, that Percy addressed the 
astonished crowd. 

“Twelve o'clock, gentlemen,” he said. “My watch is quite 
accurate.” 

Nobody said anything, being, as the S.-W. P. remarked, struck 
dumb. But a moment afterward the hay wagon started a cheer 
and the machines took it up. Even the father “let loose,” as we 
learned, and the little girl sat back in her motor car and smiled 
though her tears. 

But Willoughby was furious. It seems he had recognized the 
horse. “That’s my horse,” he snarled. “You stole it from me.” 

“As a matter of fact,” Percy retorted, “I found the beast wan- 
dering loose among the trees and I’m perfectly willing to return 
him to you. I brought him out for a purpose.” 

“To make a Garrison finish!” 

“Not entirely. To prove that you violated the contract by 
going into the forest to see if you could find me and gloat over 
my misery. Instead you found—by the way, Willoughby, did 
you see any wildcats?”’ 
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“Those three hags are in this!” said Willoughby furiously. 
“Are you willing to swear you made that silly outfit?” 

“T am, but not to you.” 

“And at that minute, if you’ll believe me,” said the S.-W. P., 
“the girl got out of her machine and walked right up to the 
Percy fellow. I was standing right by and I heard what she said. 
It was curious, seeing he’d had no help and had gone in naked, 
as you may say, and came out clothed head to foot, with a horse 
and weapons and a watch, and able to make fire in thirty-one 
seconds, and a tent made of about a thousand rabbitskins.” 

Tish eyed him coldly. 

“What did she say?” she demanded severely. 

“She said, “Those three dear old things!” replied the 
S.-W. P. “And she said, ‘I hope you kissed them for me.’”’ 

“He did indeed,” said Aggie dreamily, and only roused when 
Tish nudged her in a rage. 


Charlie Sands came to have tea with us yesterday at Tish’s. 
He is just back from England and full of the subject. 

“But after all,” he said, “the Simple Lifers take the palm. 
Think of it, my three revered and dearly beloved spinster 
friends; think of the peace, the holy calm of it! Now, if you 
three would only drink less tea and once in a while would get 
back to Nature a bit, it would be good for you. You're all too 
civilized.” 

“Probably,” said Tish, pulling down her sleeves to hide her 
sunburned hands. “But do you think people have so much time 
in the—er—woods?” 

“Time!” he repeated. “Why, what is there to do?” 

Just then the doorbell rang and a huge box was carried in. 
Tish had a warning and did not wish to open it, but Charlie 
Sands insisted and cut the string. Inside were three sets of sable 
furs, handsomer than any in the church, Tish says, and I know 
ve never seen any like them. 


Tish and I hid the cards, but Aggie dropped hers and Charlie 
Sands pounced on it. 


“*The sleeve is now about Dorothea,’”’ he read aloud, and 
then, turning, eyed us all sternly. 
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“Now, then,” said’ Charlie Sands, “out with it! What have 
you been up to this time?” 

Tish returned his gaze calmly. 

“We have been in the Maine woods in the holy calm,” she 
said. “‘As for those furs, I suppose a body may buy a set of furs 
if she likes.” ‘This, of course, was not a lie. “As for that card, it’s 
a mistake.” Which it was indeed. 

“But—Dorothea!” persisted Charlie Sands. 

“Never in my life knew anybody named Dorothea. Did you, 
Aggie?” ‘ 

“Never,” said Aggie firmly. 

Charlie Sands apologized and looked thoughtful. On Tish’s 
remaining rather injured, he asked us al! out to dinner that 
night, and almost the first thing he ordered was frogs’ legs. 
Aggie got rather white about the lips. 

“I—I think I'll not take any,” she said feebly. “I—I keep 
thinking of Tish tickling their throats with the hairpin, and 
how Percy—” 

We glared at her, but it was too late. Charlie Sands drew up 
his chair and rested his elbows on the table. 

“So there was a Percy as well as a Dorothea!” he said cheer- 
fully. “I might have known it. Now we'll have the story!” 
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From the very beginning of the war Tish was determined to go 
to France. But she is a truthful woman, and her age kept her 
from being accepted. She refused, however, to believe that this 
was the reason, and blamed her rejection on Aggie and myself. 

“Age fiddlesticks!”” she said, knitting violently. “The plain 
truth is—and you might as well acknowledge it, Lizzie—that 
they would take me by myself quick enough, just to get the 
ambulance I’ve offered, if for no other reason. But they don’t 
want three middle-aged women, and I don’t know that I blame 
them.” 

That was during September, I think, and Tish had just re- 
ceived her third rejection. They were willing enough to take the 
ambulance, but they would not let Tish drive it. I am quite 
sure it was September, for I remember that Aggie was having 
hay fever at the time, and she fell to sneezing violently. 

Tish put down her knitting and stared at Aggie fixedly until 
the paroxysm was over. 

“Exactly,” she observed, coldly. “Imagine me creeping out 
onto a battlefield to gather up the wounded, and Aggie crawling 
behind, going off like an alarm clock every time she met a 
clump of goldenrod, or whatever they have in France to pro- 
duce hay fever.” 

“I could stay in the ambulance, Tish,” Aggie protested. 

“I understand,” ‘Tish went on, in an inflexible tone, “that 
those German snipers have got so that they shoot by ear. One 
sneeze would probably be fatal. Not only that,” she went on, 





We will not give away the secret in the barn, but this was published in 1917 and there 
will be a good deal of wry recognition in the reaction of the citizenry of the United 
States to what was then known only as The Draft, now more euphemistically as Selective 
Service. 
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turning to me, “but you know perfectly well, Lizzie, that a 
woman of your weight would be always stepping on brush and 
sounding like a night attack.” 

“Not at all,” I replied, slightly ruffled. ‘And for a very good 
reason. I should not be there. As to my weight, Tish, my mother 
was always considered merely a fine figure of a woman, and I 
am just her size. It is only since this rage for skinny women . 

But Tish was not listening. She drew a deep sigh, and picked 
up her knitting again. 

“We'd better not discuss it,” she said. “But in these days of 
efficiency it seems a mistake that a woman who can drive an 
ambulance and can’t turn the heel of a stocking properly to save 
her life, should be knitting socks that any soldier with sense 
would use to clean his gun with, or to tie around a sore throat, 
but never to wear.” 

It was, I think, along in November that Charlie Sands, ‘Tish’s 
nephew, came to see me. He had telephoned, and asked me to 
have Aggie there. So I called her up, and told her to buy some 
cigarettes on the way. I remember that she was very irritated 
when she arrived, although the very soul of gentleness usually. 

She came in and slammed a small package onto my table. 

“There!” she said. “And don’t ever ask me to do such a thing 
again. The man in the shop winked at me when I said they were 
not for myself.” 

However, Aggie is never angry for any length of time, and a 
moment later she was remarking that Mr. Wiggins had always 
been a smoker, and that one of his workmen had blamed his 
fatal accident on the roof to smoke from his pipe getting into 
his eyes. 

Shortly after that I was surprised to find her in tears. 

“I was just thinking, Lizzie,” she said. ‘““What if Mr. Wiggins 
had lived, and we had had a son, and he had decided to go and 
fight!” 

She then broke down and sobbed violently, and it was some 
time before I could calm her. Even then it was not the fact 
that she had no son which calmed her. 

“Of course I’m silly, Lizzie,” she said. “I'll stop now. Because 
of course they don’t all get killed, or even wounded. He’d prob- 
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ably come out all right, and everyone says the training 1s fine 
for them.” 

Charlie Sands came in shortly after, and having kissed us 
both and tried on a nightshirt I was making for the Red Cross, 
and having found the cookie jar in the pantry and brought it 
into my sitting room, sat down and came to business. 

“Now,” he said. ‘““What’s she up to?” 

He always referred to Tish as “she,” to Aggie and myself. 

“She has given up going to France,” I replied. 

“Perhaps! What does Hannah reportr” 

I am sorry to say that, fearing Tish’s impulsive nature, we 
had felt obliged to have Hannah watch her carefully. Tish has 
a way of breaking out in unexpected places, like a boil, as 
Charlie Sands once observed, and by knowing her plans in ad- 
vance we have sometimes prevented her acting in a rash man- 
ner. Sometimes, not always. 

“Hannah says everything is quiet,’ Aggie said. “Dear Tish 
has apparently given up all thought of going abroad. At least, 
Hannah says she no longer practices First Aid on her. Not since 
the time Tish gave her an alcohol bath and she caught cold. 
Hannah says she made her lie uncovered, with the window 
open, so the alcohol would evaporate. But she gave notice the 
next day, which was ungrateful of her, for Tish sat up all night 
feeding her things out of her First-Aid case, and if she did give 
her a bit of iodine by mistake a 

“She is no longer interested in First Aid,” I broke in. Aggie 
has a way of going on and on, and it was not necessary to men- 
tion the matter of the iodine. “I know that, because I blistered 
my hand over there the other day, and she merely told me to 
stick it in the baking soda jar.” 

“That’s curious,” said Charlie Sands. ‘Because 
Scott, what’s wrong with these cigarettes?” 

“They are violet-scented,” Aggie explained. “The smell sticks 
so, and Lizzie is fond of violet.” 

However, he did not seem to care for them, and appeared 
positively ashamed. He opened a window, although it was cold 
outside, and shook himself in front of it like a dog. But all he 
said was, “I am a meek person, Aunt Lizzie, and I like to humor 
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whims when I can. But the next time you have a male visitor 
and offer him a cigarette, for the love of Mike don’t tell him 
those brazen gilt-tipped incense things are mine.” 

He then ate nine cookies, and explained why he had come. 

“I don’t like the look of things, beloved and respected spin- 
sters,’’ he said. “I fear my revered aunt is again up to mischief. 
You haven’t heard her say anything more about aéroplanes, 
have your” 

“No,” I replied, for us both. 

“Or submarines?” 

“She’s been taking swimming lessons again,” I said, thought- 
fully. 

“Lizzie!” Aggie cried. “Oh, my poor Tish!” 

“IT think, however,” said Charlie Sands, ‘“‘that it is not a sub- 
marine. There are no submarine flivvers, as I understand it, and 
a full-size one would run into money. No, I hardly think so. 
The fact remains, however, that my respected and revered aunt 
has made away with about seven thousand dollars’ worth of 
bonds that were, until a short time ago, giving semi-annual 
birth to plump little coupons. The question is, what is she up 
tor’ 

But we were unable to help him, and at last he went away. 

His parting words were, “Well, there is something in the air, 
and the only thing to do, I suppose, is to wait until it drops. 
But when my beloved female relative takes to selling bonds 
without consulting me, and goes out, as I met her yesterday, 
with her hat on front side behind, there is something in the 
wind. I know the symptoms.” 

Aggie and I kept a close watch on Tish after that, but without 
result, unless the following incident may be called a result. Al- 
though it was rather a cause, after all, for it brought Mr. Culver 
into our lives. 

I think it important to relate it in detail, as in a way it vin- 
dicates Tish in her treatment of Mr. Culver, although I do not 
mean by this statement that there was anything of personal mal- 
ice in the incident of June fifth of this year. Those of us who 
know Tish best realize that she needs no defense. Her motives 
are always of the highest, although perhaps the matter of the 
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police officer was ill-advised. But now that the story is out, and 
Mr. Ostermaier very uneasy about the wrong name being on 
the marriage license, I think an explanation will do dear Tish 
no harm. 

I should explain, then, that Tish has retained the old home- 
stead in the country, renting it to a reliable family. And that it 
has been our annual custom to go there for chestnuts each au- 
tumn. On the Sunday following Charlie Sands’ visit, therefore, 
while Aggie and I were having dinner with Tish, I suggested 
that we make our annual pilgrimage the following day. 

“What pilgrimage?” Tish demanded. She was at that time 
interested in seeing if a table could be set for thirty-five cents a 
day per person, and the meal was largely beans. 

“For chestnuts,” I explained. 

“I don’t think I’ll go this year,’ Tish observed, not looking 
at either of us. “I’m not a young woman, and climbing a chest- 
nut tree requires youth.” 

“You could get the farmer’s boy,” Aggie suggested, hopefuily. 
Aggie is a creature of habit, and clings hard to the past. 

“The farmer is not there any more.” 

We stared at her in amazement, but she was helping her- 
self to boiled dandelion at the time, and made no further 
explanation. 

“Why, Tish!” Aggie exclaimed. 

“Aggie,” she observed, severely, “if you would only remember 
that the world is hungry, you would eat your crusts.” 

“I ate crusts for twenty years,” said Aggie, “because I’d been 
raised to believe they would make my hair curl. But I’ve come 
to a time of life when my digestion means more to me than my 
looks. And since I’ve had the trouble with my teeth ss 

“Teeth or no teeth,” said Tish, firmly, “eating crusts is a pa- 
triotic duty, Aggie.” 

She was clearly disinclined to explain about the farm, but on 
being pressed said she had sent the tenants away because they 
kept pigs, which was absurd and she knew it. 

“Isn't keeping pigs a patriotic duty?” Aggie demanded, glanc- 
ing at me across the table. But Tish ignored the question. 

“What about the church?” I asked. 
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Tish has always given the farm money to missions, and is 
therefore Honorary President of the Missionary Society. She did 
not reply immediately as she was pouring milk over her corn- 
starch at the time, but Hannah, her maid, spoke up rather bit- 
terly. 

“If we give the heathen what we save on the table, Miss Liz- 
zie,” she said, “I guess they'll do pretty well. I’m that fed up 
with beans that my digestion is all upset. I have to take baking 
soda after my meals, regular.” 

Tish looked up at her sharply. 

“Entire armies fight on beans,” she said. 

“Yes’m,” said Hannah. “I'd fight on ’em too. That’s the way 
they make me feel. And if a German bayonet is any worse than 
the colic I get i 

“Leave the room,” said Tish, in a furious voice, and finished 
her cornstarch in silence. 

But she is a just woman, and although firm in her manner, 
she is naturally kind. After dinner, seeing that Aggie was genu- 
inely disappointed about the excursion to the farm, she relented 
and observed that we would go to the farm as usual. 

“After all,” she said, “chestnuts are nourishing, and might 
take the place of potatoes in a pinch.” 

Here we heard a hollow groan from the pantry, but on Tish 
demanding its reason Hannah said, meekly enough, that she had 
knocked her crazy bone, and Tish, with her usual magnanimity, 
did not pursue the subject. 

There was a heavy frost that night, and two days later Tish 
called me up and fixed the following day for the visit to the 
farm. On looking back, I am inclined to think that her usual 
enthusiasm was absent, but we suspected nothing. She said that 
Hannah would put up the luncheon, and that she had looked 
up the food value of chestnuts and that it was enormous. She 
particularly requested that Aggie should not bake a cake for the 
picnic, as has been her custom. 

“Cakes,” she said, “are a reckless extravagance. In butter, 
eggs and flour a single chocolate layer cake could support three 
men at the front for two days, Lizzie,” she said. 
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I repeated this to Aggie, and she was rather resentful. Aggie, 
I regret to say, has rather a weakness for good food. 

“Humph!” she said, bitterly. “Very well, Lizzie. But if she 
expects me to go out like Balaam’s ass and eat dandelions, a 
rather starve.” 

Neither Aggie nor I am inclined to be suspicious, and although 
we noticed Tish’s rather abstracted expression that morning, we 
laid it to the fact that Charlie Sands had been talking about 
going to the American Ambulance in France, which Tish op- 
posed violently, although she was more than anxious to go 
herself. 

Aggie put in her knitting bag the bottle of blackberry cordial 
without which we rarely travel, as we find it excellent in case of 
chilling, or indigestion, and even to rub on hornet stings. I was 
placing the suitcase, in which it is our custom to carry the chest- 
nuts, in the back of the car, when I spied a very small parcel. 
Aggie saw it too. 

“If that’s the lunch, Tish,” she said, “I don’t know that I care 
to go.” 

“You can eat chestnuts,” said Tish, shortly. “But don’t go on 
my account. It looks like rain anyhow, and the last time I went 
to the farm in the mud I skidded down a hill backwards and 
was only stopped by running into a cow that thought I was go- 
ing the other way.” 

“Nonsense, Tish,” I said. “It hasn’t an idea of raining. And if 
the lunch isn’t sufficient, there are generally some hens from the 
Knowles place that lay in your barn, aren’t there?” 

“Certainly not,” she said stiffly, although it wasn’t three 
months since she had threatened to charge the Knowleses rent 
for their chickens. 

Well, I was puzzled. It is not like Tish to be irritable with- 
out reason, although she has undoubtedly a temper. She was 
most unpleasant on the way out, remarking that if the Oster- 
maiers’ maid continued to pare away half the potatoes, as any 
fool could see around their garbage can, she thought the church 
should reduce his salary. She also stated flatly that she con- 
sidered that the nation would be better off if someone would 
uncork a gas bomb in the Capitol at Washington, in spite of the 
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fact that my second cousin, once removed, the Honorable J. C. 
Willoughby, represents his country in its legislative halls. 

It is always a bad sign when Tish talks politics, especially 
since the income tax. 

Although it had no significance for us at the time, she did not 
put her car in the barn as she usually does, but left it in the 
road. The house was closed, and there was no cool and refresh- 
ing buttermilk with which to wash down our frugal repast, 
which we ate on the porch, as Tish did not offer to unlock the 
house. Frugal repast it was indeed, consisting of lettuce sand- 
wiches made without butter, as Tish considered that both but- 
ter and lettuce was an extravagance. There were, of course, also 
beans. 

Now as it happens, Aggie is not strong and requires palatable 
as well as substantial food to enable her to get about, especially 
to climb trees. We missed her during the meal, and I saw that 
she was going toward the barn. Tish saw it also, and called to 
her sharply. 

“IT am going to get an egg,’”’ Aggie replied, with gentle ob- 
stinacy. “I am starving, Tish, and I am certain I heard a hen 
cackle. Probably one of the Knowles’ chickens se 

“Tf it is a Knowles’ chicken,” Tish said, virtuously, “‘its egg is 
a Knowles’ egg, and we have no right to it.” 

I am sorry to relate that here Aggie said, “Oh, rats!’’ but as 
she apologized immediately, and let the egg drop, figuratively, 
of course, peace again hovered over our little party. Only mo- 
mentarily, however, for, a short time after, a hen undoubtedly 
cackled, and Aggie got up with an air of determination. 

“Tish,” she said, “that may be a Knowles’ hen or it may be 
one belonging to this farm. I don’t know, and I don’t give a—I 
don’t care. I’m going to get it.” 

“The barn’s locked,” said Tish. 

“I could get in through a window.” 

I shall never forget Tish’s look of scorn as she rose with dig- 
nity, and stalked toward the barn. 

“I shall go myself, Aggie,” she said, as she passed her. “You 
would probably fall in the rain barrel under the window. You’re 
no climber. And you might as well eat those crusts you've hid- 
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den under the porch, if you’re as hungry as you make out you 
are, 

“Lizzie,” Aggie hissed, when Tish was out of hearing, “what 
is in that barn?” 

“It may be anything from a German spy to an aéroplane,” I 
said. “But it’s not your business or mine.” 

“You needn’t be so dratted virtuous,” Aggie observed, scoop- 
ing a hole in the petunia bed and burying the crusts in it. 
‘“Whatever’s on her mind is in that barn.” 

“Naturally,” I observed. “While Tish is in it!” 

Tish returned in a short time with one egg, which she placed 
on the porch floor without a word. But as she made no effort 
to give Aggie the house key, and as Aggie has never learned to 
swallow a raw egg, although I have heard that they taste rather 
like oysters, and slip down in much the same way, Aggie was 
obliged to continue hungry. 

It is only just to record that Tish grew more companionable 
after luncheon, and got into a large chestnut tree near the 
house by climbing on top of the hen house. We had always 
before had the farmer’s boy to do the climbing into the upper 
branches, and I confess to a certain nervousness, especially as 
Tish, when far above the ground, decided to take off her dress 
skirt, which was her second best tailor-made, and climb around 
in her petticoats. 

She had to have both hands free to unhook the band, and she 
very nearly overbalanced while stepping out of it. 

“Drat a woman's clothes, anyhow,” she said. “If we had any 
sense we'd wear trousers.” 

“T understand,” I said, “that even trousers are not easy to get 
out of, Tish.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Lizzie,” she said tartly. “If I had trousers on 
I wouldn’t have to take them off. Catch it!” 

However, the skirt did not fall clear, but caught on a branch 
far out, and hung there. Tish broke off a small limb and poked 
at it from above, and I found a paling from a fence and threw 
it up to dislodge it. But it stuck tight, and the paling came 
down and struck Aggie on the head. Had we only known it, this 
fortunate accident probably saved Aggie’s life, for she sat down 
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suddenly on the ground, and said faintly that her skull was frac- 
tured. 

I was bending over Aggie when I heard a sharp crack from 
above. I looked up, and Tish was lying full length on a limb, 
her arm out to reach for the skirt and a most terrible expression 
on her face. ‘There was another crack, and our poor Tish came 
hurtling through the air, landing half in Aggie’s lap and half 
in the suitcase. 

I was quite unable to speak, and owing, as I learned later, to 
Tish’s head catching her néar the waist line, Aggie had no 
breath even to scream. 

There was a dreadful silence. Then Tish said, without mov- 
ing, “All my property is to go to Charlie Sands.” 

“Tish!” I cried, in an agony, and Aggie, who still could not 
speak, burst into tears. 

However, a moment later, Tish drew up first one limb and 
then the other, and observed that her back was broken. She 
then mentioned that Aggie was to have her cameo set and the 
dining room sideboard, and that I was to have the automobile, 
but the next instant she felt a worm on her neck and sat up, 
looking rather disheveled, but far from death. 

“Where are you hurt, Tish?” I asked, trembling. 

“Everywhere,” she replied. “Everywhere, Lizzie. Every bone 
in my body is broken.” 

But after a time the aching localized itself in her right arm, 
which began to swell. We led her down to the creek and got her 
to hold it in the cold water and Aggie, being still nervous and 
unsteady, slipped on a mossy stone and sat down in about a foot 
of water. It was then that our dear Tish became like herself 
again, for Aggie was shocked into saying, “Oh, damn!” and Tish 
gave her a severe lecture on profanity. 

Tish was quite sure her arm was broken, as well as all the ribs 
on one side. But she is a brave woman and made little fuss, al- 
though she kept poking a finger into her flesh here and there. 

“Because,” she said, “the First-Aid book says that if a lung is 
punctured the air gets into the tissues, and they crackle on pres- 
gure.” 

It was soon after this that I saw Aggie, who had made no com- 
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plaint about Tish falling on her, furtively testing her own tis- 
sues to see if they crackled. 

Leaving my injured there by the creek, I went back to the 
tree and secured my paling again. By covering it with straw 
from the barn I was quite sure I could make a comiortable 
splint for Tish’s arm. However, I had but just reached the barn 
and was preparing to crawl through a window by standing on a 
rain barrel when I saw Tish limping after me. 

“Well?” she said. “What idiotic idea is in your head, Lizzie? 
Because if it is more eggs i 

“I am going to get some straw and make a splint.” 

“Nonsense. What for?” 

“What do you suppose I intend it for?” I demanded, tartly. 
“To trim a hat?” 

“I won't have a splint.” 

“Very well,” I retorted. “Then I shall get some straw and 
start a fire to dry Aggie out.” 

“You'll stick in that window,” Tish said, in what, in a smaller 
woman, would have been a vicious tone. 

“Look here, Tish,” I said, balancing on the edge of the rain 
barrel, “is there something in this barn you do not wish me to 
seer” 

She looked at me steadily. 

“Yes,” she said. “There is, Lizzie. And I'll ask you to promise 
on your honor not to mention it.” 

That promise I am glad to say I have kept until now, when 
the need of secrecy is past, Tish herself having divulged the 
truth. But at the time I was greatly agitated, and indeed almost 
fell into the rain barrel. 

“Or try to find out what it is,” Tish went on, sternly. 

I promised, of course, and Tish relaxed somewhat, although 
I caught her eye on me once or twice, as though she was daring 
me to so much as guess at the secret. 

“Of course, Lizzie,” she said, as we approached Aggie, “it is 
nothing I am ashamed of.” 

“Of course not,” I replied hastily. I took my courage in my 
hands and faced her. “Tish, have you an aéroplane hidden in 
that barn?” 
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“No,” she replied promptly. She might have enlarged on her 
denial, but Aggie took a violent sneezing spell just then, press- 
ing herself between paroxysms to see if she crackled, and we 
decided to go home at once. 

Here a new difficulty presented itself. Tish could not drive 
the car! I shall never forget my anguish when she turned to me 
and said, “You will have to drive us home, Lizzie.” 

“Weverl= T cried. 

“It’s perfectly easy,’ she went on. “If children can run them, 
and the idiots they have in garages and on taxicabs iy 

“Never,” I said firmly. “It may be easy, but it took you six 
months, Tish Carberry, and three broken springs and any num- 
ber of dead chickens and animals, besides the time you went 
through a bridge, and the night you drove off the end of a dock. 
It may be easy, but if it is, I’d rather do something hard.” 

“I shall sit beside you, Lizzie,” she said, in a patient voice. “I 
daresay you know which is your right foot and which is your 
left. If not, I can tell you. I shall say ‘left’ when I want you to 
push out the clutch, and ‘right’ for the brake. As for gears, I 
can change them for you with my left hand.” 

“T could do it sitting in a chair,” I said, in a despairing voice. 
“But Tish,” I said, in a last effort, “do you remember when you 
tried to teach me to ride a bicycle? And that the moment I saw 
something to avoid I made a mad dash for it?” 

“This is different,’ Tish said. “It is a car x 

“And that I rode about a quarter of a mile into Lake Pen- 
zance, and would likely have ridden straight across if I hadn’t 
run into a canoe and upset it?” 

“You can always stop a car,” said Tish. ‘Don’t be a coward, 
Lizzie. All you have to do is to shove hard with your right foot.” 

Yet, when I did exactly that, she denied she had ever said it. 
Fond as I am of Tish, I must admit that she has a way of for- 
getting things she does not wish to remember. 

In the end I consented. It was against my better judgment, 
and I warned Tish. I have no talent for machinery, but indeed 
a great fear of it, since the time when as a child I was visiting 
my grandaunt’s farm and almost lost a finger in a feed cutter. In 
addition to that, Tish’s accident and her secret had both un- 
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nerved me. I knew that calamity faced us as I took my place at 
the wheel. 

Tish was still in her petticoat, as we were obliged to leave 
her dress skirt in the tree, and Aggie was wrapped in the rug to 
prevent her taking cold. 

“When we meet a buggy,” Tish said, “we’d better go past it 
rather fast. I don’t ache to be seen in a seersucker petticoat.” 

“Fast,” I said, bitterly. ““You’d better pray that we go past it 
at alle? 

However, by going very slowly, I got the thing as far as the 
gate going into the road. Here there was a hill, and we began to 
move too rapidly. 

“Slower,” said Tish. ‘““You’ve got to make a turn here.” 

“Howe” I cried, frantically. 

“Brake!” she yelled. 

“Which foot?” 

“Right foot. Right foot!” 

However, it seems that my right foot was on the gas throttle 
at the time, which she had forgotten. I jammed my foot down 
hard, and the car seemed to lift out of the air. We went across 
the ditch, through a stake and rider fence, through a creek and 
up the other side of the bank, and brought up against a hay- 
stack with a terrific jolt. 

Tish sat back and straightened her hat with a jerk. 

“We'd better go back and do it again, Lizzie,” she said, “‘be- 
cause you missed one or two things.” 

“I did what you told me,” I replied, sullenly. 

“Did your” said Tish. “I don’t remember telling you to leap 
the creek. Of course, cross-country motoring has its advantages. 
Only one really should have solid tires, because barbed-wire 
fences might be awkward.” 

She then sat back and rested. 

“Well?” I said. 

“Well?” said Tish. 

“What am I to do now?” 

“Oh!” she said. “I thought you preferred doing it your own 
way. I don’t object, if you don’t. You are quite right. Roads do 
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become monotonous. Only I doubt, Lizzie, if you can get over 
this stack. You’d better go around it.” 

“Very well,” I said. “My own way is to walk home, Tish Car- 
berry. And if you think I am going to steer a runaway auto- 
mobile you can think again.” 

Aggie had said nothing, but I now turned and saw her, pale 
and shaken, taking a sip of the blackberry cordial we always 
carry with us for emergencies. I suggested that she drive the 
thing home, but she only shook her head and muttered some- 
thing about almost falling out of the back end of the car when 
we leaped up out of the creek. She had, she asserted, been clear 
up on the folded-back top, and had stayed there until the jolt 
against the haystack had thrown her forward into the seat again. 

I daresay we would still be there had not a young man with 
a gun run suddenly around the haystack. He had a frightened 
look, but when he saw us all alive he relaxed. Unfortunately, 
however, Aggie still had the bottle of blackberry cordial in the 
air. His expression altered when he saw her, and he said, in a 
disgusted voice, ‘Well, I be damned!” 

Tish had not seen Aggie, and merely observed that she felt 
like that and even more. She then remarked that I had broken 
her other arm, and her nose, which had struck the wind shield. 
But the young man merely gave her a scornful glance, and lean- 
ing his gun against the haystack, came over to the car and in- 
spected us all with a most scornful expression. 

“T thought so!” he said. “When I saw you leaping that fence 
and jumping the creek, I knew what was wrong. Only I thought 
it was a party of men. In my wildest dreams—give me that bot- 
tle,” he ordered Aggie, holding out his hand. 

Now it is Aggie’s misfortune to have lost her own teeth some 
years ago, owing to a country dentist who did not know his busi- 
ness. And when excited she has a way of losing her hold, as one 
may say, on her upper set. She then speaks in a thick tone, with 
a lisp. 

“Thertainly not!” said Aggie. 

To my horror, the young man then stepped on the running 
board of the car and snatched the bottle out of her hand. 
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“I must say,” he said, glaring at us each in turn, “that it 1s 
the most disgraceful thing I have ever seen.” His eyes stopped 
at Tish, and traveled over her. ‘Where is your clothing?” he 
demanded, fiercely. 

It was then that Tish rose and fixed him with a glittering eye. 

“Young man,” she said, “where my dress skirt is does not con- 
cern you. Nor why we are here as we are. Give Miss Pilkington 
that bottle of blackberry cordial.” 

“Blackberry cordial!” jeered the young man. 

“As for what you evidently surmise, you are a young idiot. I 
am the President of the local branch of the W. C. T. U.” 

“Of course you are,” said the young man. “I’m Carrie Nation 
myself. Now watch.” 

He then selected a large stone and smashed the bottle on it. 

“Now,” he observed, ‘““come over with the rest of it, and be 
quick.” But here he seemed to realize that Tish’s face was rather 
awful, for he stopped bullying and began to coax. “Now see 
here,” he said. “I’m going to help you out of this if I can, be- 
cause I rather think it is an accident. You’ve all had something 
on an empty stomach. Go down to the creek and get some cold 
water, and then walk about a bit. I'll see what I can do with the 
car.” 

Aggie was weeping in the rear seat by that time, and I shall 
never forget Tish’s face. Suddenly she got out of the car and 
before he realized what was happening, she had his gun in her 
good hand. 

“Now,” she said, waving it about recklessly, “Ill teach you to 
insult sober and God-fearing women whose only fault is that 
one of them hasn’t all the wit she should have and let a car run 
away with her. Lizzie, get out of that seat.” 

It was the young man’s turn to look strange. 

“Be carefull” he cried. “Be careful! It’s loaded, and the safety 
catch es 

“Get out, Aggie.” 

Aggie crawled out, still holding the rug around where she 
had sat down in the creek. 

“Now,” Tish said, addressing the stranger, “you back that 
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car out and get it to the road. And close your mouth. Something 
is likely to fly into it.” 

“I beg of you!” said the young man. “Of course I’ll do what 
I can, but—please don’t wave that gun around.” 

“Just a moment,” said Tish. “That blackberry cordial was 
worth about a dollar. Just give a dollar to the lady near you. 
Aggie, take that dollar. Lizzie, come here and let me rest this 
gun on your shoulder.” 

She did, keeping it pointed at the young man, and I could 
hear her behind me, breathing in short gasps of fury. Nothing 
could so have enraged Tish as the thing which had happened, 
and for a time I feared that she would actually do the young 
man some serious harm. 

He sat there looking at us, and he saw, of course, that he had 
been mistaken. He grew very red, and said, “I’ve been an idiot, 
of course. If you will allow me to apologize 

“Don’t talk,” Tish snapped. “You have all you can do with- 
out any conversation. Did you ever drive a car before?” 

“Not through a haystack,” he said in a sulky voice. 

But Tish fixed him with a glittering eye, and he started the 
engine. 

Well, he got the car backed and turned around, and we fol- 
lowed him through the stubble as the car bumped and rocked 
along. But at the edge of the creek he stopped and turned 
around. 

“Look here,” he said. ‘“This is suicide. This car will never do 
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it 

“It has just done it,’ Tish replied, inexorably. ‘Go on.” 

“I might get down, but I’ll never get up the other side.” 

“Go on.” 

“Tish!” Aggie cried, anguished. “He may be killed, and you'll 
be responsible.” 

Aggie is a sentimental creature, and the young man was 
very good-looking. Indeed, arriving at the brink, I myself had 
qualms. But Tish has a will of iron, and was, besides, still ran- 
kling with insult. She merely glued her eye again to the sight of 
the gun on my shoulder, and said, “Go on!” 
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Well, he got the car down somehow or other, but nothing 
would make it climb the other side. It would go up a few feet 
and then slide back. And at last Tish herself saw that it was 
hopeless, and told him to turn and go down the creek bed. 

It was a very rough creek bed, and one of the springs broke 
almost at once. We followed along the bank, and I think Tish 
found a sort of grim humor in seeing the young man bouncing 
up into the air and coming down on the wheel, for I turned once 
and found her smiling faintly. However, she merely called to: 
him to be careful of the other springs or she would have to ask 
him to pay for them. 

He stopped then, in a pool about two feet deep, and glared 
up at her. 

“Oh, certainly,” he said. “I suppose the fact that I have per- 
manently bent in my floating ribs on this infernal wheel doesn’t 
matter.” 

At last he came to a shelving bank, and got the car out. I 
think he contemplated making a run for it then and getting 
away, but Tish observed that she would shoot into the rear tires 
if he did so. So he went back to the road, slowly, and there 
stopped the car. 

However, Tish was not through with him. She made him 
climb the chestnut tree and bring down her dress skirt, and 
then turn his back while she put it on. By that time, the young 
man was in a chastened mood, and he apologized handsomely. 

“But I think I have made amends, ladies,” he said. “I feel that 
I shall never be the same again. When I started out today I was 
a blithe young thing, feeling life in every limb, as the poet says. 
Now what I feel in every limb does not belong in verse. May 
I have the shotgun, please?” 

But Tish had no confidence in him, and we took the gun with 
us, arranging to leave it at the first signpost, about a mile away 
We left him there, and Aggie reported that he stood in the roac 
staring after us as long as we were in sight. 

Tish drove the car home after all, steering with one hand anc 
taking the wheel off a buggy on the way. I sat beside her anc 
changed the gears, and she blamed the buggy wheel on me 
owing to my going into reverse when I meant to go aheac 
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slowly. The result was that we began to back unexpectedly, and 
the man only saved his horse by jumping him over a watering 
trough. 

I have gone into this incident with some care, because the 
present narrative concerns itself with the young man we met, 
and with the secret in Tish’s barn. At the time, of course, it 
seemed merely one of the unpleasant things one wishes to forget 
quickly. Tish’s arm was only sprained, and although Aggie wore 
adhesive plaster around her ribs almost all winter, because she 
was afraid to have it pulled off, there were no permanent ill 
effects. 

The winter passed quietly enough. Aggie and I made Red 
Cross dressings for Europe, and Tish, tiring of knitting, made 
pajamas. She had turned against the government, and almost 
left the church when she learned that Mr. Ostermaier had voted 
the Democratic ticket. Then in January, without telling any 
one, she went away for four days, and Sarah Willoughby wrote 
me later that the Honorable J. C., her husband, said that a 
woman resembling Tish had demanded from the gallery of the 
Senate that we declare war against Germany and had been put 
out by the Sergeant-at-arms. 

I do not know that this was Tish. She returned as unan- 
nounced as she had gone, and went back to her pajamas, but 
she was more quiet than usual, and sometimes, when she was 
sewing, her lips moved as though she was rehearsing a speech. 
She observed once or twice that she wanted to do her bit, but 
that she considered digging trenches considerably easier than 
driving a sewing machine twelve miles a day. 

I remember, in this connection, a conversation I had with Mrs. 
Ostermaier some time in January. She asked me to wait after the 
Red Cross meeting, and I saw trouble in her eye. 

“Miss Lizzie,” she said, “do you think Miss Tish really enjoys 
sewing?” 

“Not particularly,” I admitted. “But it is better than knitting, 
she says, because it is faster. She likes to get results.” 

“Exactly,” Mrs. Ostermaier observed. “I'll just ask you to look 
at this pajama coat she has turned in.” 

Well, there was no getting away from it. It was wrong. Dear 
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Tish had sewed one of the sleeves in the neck opening, and had 
opened the sleeve hole and faced back the opening and put but- 
tons and buttonholes on it. 

“Not only that,” said Mrs. Ostermaier, ‘but she has made the 
trousers of several suits wrong side before and opened them up 
the back, and men are such creatures of habit. They like things 
the way they are used to them.” 

Well, I had to tell Tish, and she flew into a temper and said 
Mrs. Ostermaier never could cut things out properly, and she 
would leave the society. Which she did. But she was very un- 
happy over it, for Tish is patriotic to her finger tips. 

All the spring, until war was declared, she was restless and dis- 
contented, and she took to long trips in the car, by herself, 
returning moodier than ever. But with the announcement of 
war she found work to do. She made enlisting speeches every- 
where, and was very successful, because Tish has a magnetic 
and compelling eye, and she would fix on one man in the crowd 
and talk at him and to him until all the men around were 
watching him. Generally, with everyone looking he was ashamed 
not to come forward, and Tish would take him by the arm and 
lead him in to the recruiting station. 

It was on one of these occasions that we saw the young man 
of the blackberry cordial again. 

Tish saw him first, from the tail of the wagon she was stand- 
ing in. She fixed him with her eye at once, and a man standing 
near him said: 

“Go on in, boy. You're as good as in the trenches already. She 
landed me yesterday, but I’ve got six toes on one foot. Blessed 
if she didn’t try to take me to a hospital to have one cut off.” 

“Now,” said Tish, “does anyone wish to ask any questions?” 

I saw the blackberry cordial person take a step forward. 

“I would like to ask you one,” he said. ‘““How do you reconcile 
blackberry cordial with the W.C.T.U.?” 

Tish went white with anger, and would no doubt have flayed 
him with words, as our blackberry cordial is made from her own 
grandmother’s recipe, and a higher principled woman never 
lived. But unluckily the driver of the furniture wagon we were 
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standing in had returned without our noticing it, and drove off 
at that moment, taking us with him. 

It was about this time that Charlie Sands came to see me one 
day, looking worried. 

“Look here,” he said, “‘what’s this about my having appendi- 
citis?”’ 

“Well, you ought to know,” I replied rather tartly. ‘““Don’t ask 
me if you have a pain.” 

“But I haven't,” he said, looking aggrieved. “I’m all right. I 
never felt better.” 

He then said that once, when a small boy, he had been taken 
with a severe attack of pain, following a picnic when he had 
taken considerable lemonade and pickles, followed by ice 
cream. 

“T had forgotten it entirely,” he went on. “But the other day 
Aunt Tish recalled the incident, and suggested that I get my 
appendix out. It wouldn’t matter if she had let it go at that. But 
she’s set on it. I may waken up any morning and find it gone.” 

I could only stare at him, for he is her favorite nephew, and 
I could not believe that she would forcibly immolate him on a 
bed of suffering. 

“I used to think she was fond of me,” he continued. “But 
she’s—well, she’s positively grewsome about the thing. She’s 
talked so much about it that I begin to think I have got a pain 
there. I’m not sure I haven't got it now.” 

Well, I couldn’t understand it. I knew what she thought of 
him. Had she not, when she fell out of the tree, immediately 
left him all her property? I told him about that, and indeed 
about the entire incident, except the secret in the barn. He 
grew very excited toward the end, however, where we met the 
blackberry-cordial person, and interrupted me. 

“I know it from there on,” he said. “Only I thought Culver 
had made it up, especially about the gun being leveled at 
him, and the machine in the creek bed. He’s on my paper; nice 
boy, too. Do you mean to say—but I might have known, of 
course.” 

He then laughed for a considerable time, although I do not 
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consider the incident funny. But when I told him about Mr. Cul-_ 
ver’s impertinent question at the recruiting station, he sobered. 

“You tell her to keep her hands off him,” he said. “I need him 
in my business. And it won’t take much to send him off to war, 
because he’s had a disappointment in love and I’m told that he 
walks out in front of automobiles daily, hoping to be struck 
down and make the girl sorry.” 

“TI consider her a very sensible young woman,” I observed. 
But he was already back to his appendix. 

“You see,” he said, ‘my Aunt Letitia has a positively uncanny 
influence over me, and if I have it out I can’t enlist. No scars 
taken.” 

I put down my knitting. 

‘Perhaps that is the reason she wants it done,” I suggested. 

“By George!’’ he exclaimed. 

Well, that was the reason. I may as well admit it now. Tish is 
a fine and spirited woman, and as brave as a lion. But it was 
soon evident to all of us that she was going to keep Charlie 
Sands safe if she could. She was continually referring to his hav- 
ing been a sickly baby, and I am quite sure she convinced her- 
self that he had been. She spoke, too, of a small cough he had as 
indicating weak lungs, and was almost indecently irritated when 
the chest specialist said that it was from smoking, and that if he 
had any more lung space the rest of his organs would have had 
to move out. 

One way and another, she kept him from enlisting for quite 
a time, maintaining that to run a newspaper and keep people 
properly informed was as patriotic as carrying a gun. 

I remember that on one occasion, when he had at last decided 
to join the navy and was going to Washington, ‘Tish took a very 
bad attack of indigestion, and nothing quieted her until after 
train time but to have Charlie Sands beside her, feeding her 
peppermint and hot water. 

Then, at last, the draft bill was passed, and she persuaded 
him to wait and take his chance. 

We were at a Red Cross class, being taught how to take for- 
eign bodies out of the ear, when the news came. Tish was not 
paying much attention, because she considered that if a soldier 
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got a bullet or shrapnel in his ear, a syringe would not help him 
much. She had gone out of the room, therefore, and Aggie had 
just had a bean put in her auditory canal, and was sure it 
would swell before they got it again, when Tish returned. She 
said the bill had passed, and that the age limit was thirty-one. 

Mrs. Ostermaier, who was using the syringe, let it slip and shot 
a stream of water into Aggie’s right eye. 

“Thirty-one!” she said. “Well, I suppose that includes your 
nephew, Miss Tish.” 

“Not at all,” said Tish. “He will have his thirty-second birth- 
day on the fifth of June, and he probably won't have to register 
at all. It’s likely to be July before they’re ready.” 

“Oh, the fifth of June!” said Mrs. Ostermaier, and gave Aggie 
another squirt. 

Now Tish and I have talked this over since, and it may only 
be a coincidence. But Mrs. Ostermaier’s cousin is married to a 
Congressman from the west, and she sends the Ostermaiers all 
his speeches. Mr. Ostermaier sends on his sermon, too, in ex- 
change, and every now and then Mrs. Ostermaier comes run- 
ning in to Tish with something delivered in our national 
legislature which she claims was conceived in our pulpit. 

Anyhow, when the draft day was set, it was the fifth of June! 

Aggie and I went to Tish at once, and found her sitting very 
quietly with the blinds down, and Hannah sniveling in the 
kitchen. 

“It’s that woman,” Tish said. “When I think of the things 
I’ve done for them, and the way I’ve headed lists and servéd 
church suppers and made potato salad and packed barrels, it~ 
makes me sick.” 

Aggie sat down beside her and put a hand on her knee. 

“I know, Tish,” she said. “Mr. Wiggins was set on going to 
the Spanish war. He said that he could not shoot, but that he 
would be valuable as an observer, from church towers and 
things, because he was used to being in the air. He would have 
gone, too, but 2 
_ “If he goes,” Tish said, “he will never come back. I know it. 
‘l’ve known it ever since I ran over that black cat the other day.” 

Well, we had to leave her, as Aggie was buying wool for the 
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Army and Navy League. We went out, very low in our minds. 
What was our surprise, therefore, on returning late that after- 
noon, to find Tish cheerfully hoeing in the garden she had 
planted in the vacant lot next door, while Hannah followed her 
and gathered up in a basket the pieces of brick, broken bottles 
and buried bones that Tish unearthed. 

“You poor dear!” Aggie said, going toward her. “I know just 
how you feel. I 

“Get out!” Tish yelled, in a furious tone. “Look what you’re 
doing! Great heavens, don’t you see what you’ve done? That 
was a potato plant.” 

We tried to get out, although I could see nothing but a few 
weeds, but she yelled at us every moment and at last I gave it 
up. 

“I’d rather stay here, Tish,” I said, “if you don’t mind. I can 
keep the dogs away, and along in the autumn, when it’s safe to 
move, you can take me home, or put me in a can, along with 
the other garden stuff.” 

Here Tish fired a brick at Hannah’s basket, but struck her in 
the knee cap instead, and down she went on what Tish said was 
six eggplants. In the resulting conversation I escaped, and went 
up to Tish’s sitting room. 

Tish followed us soon after, and jerked the window shades to 
the top. 

“There’s nothing like getting close to nature,” she said. “TI 
feel like a different woman, after an hour or so of the soil.” 

She then took Hannah’s basket and placed it on the window 
sill overlooking the vacant lot, explaining that she used its con- 
tents to fling at dogs, cats and birds below. 

“Tt makes a little extra work for Hannah,” she commented. 
“But it’s making a new woman of her. It would be good for you, 
too, Lizzie. There’s nothing like bending over to reduce the ab- 
domen.” 

But Aggie, having come to mourn, proceeded to do it. 

“To think,” she said, “that if they had only made it a day 
later, dear Charlie would have been exempt. It’s too tragic, 
‘Bish.’ 
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“I don’t know what you are talking about,” said Tish in a 
cold tone. “He does not have to register. He was born at seven 
in the morning, June fifth.” 

“In the evening, Tish,” said Aggie gently. “I was there, you 
know, and I remember. 3 

Tish gave her a terrible look. 

“Of course you would know,” she observed, icily. “But as I 
was in the room, and recall distinctly going out and telling old 
Amanda, the cook, about breakfast am 

“Supper,” said Aggie firmly. “You were excited, naturally. 
But I was in the hall when you came out, and I was expecting my 
first gentleman caller, which no girl ever forgets, Tish. I remem- 
ber that Amanda was hooking my dress, which was very tight, 
because we had waistlines in those days and I wanted a 

“Aggie,” Tish thundered, “he was born early in the morning 
of June fifth. He will be thirty-two years of age early in the 
morning of Registration Day. And if he tries to register I shall 
be on hand with the facts.” 

Well, whether she was right or not, she was convinced that she 
was, and it is useless to argue with her under those circum- 
stances. Luckily she heard a dog in the lot just then, and threw 
down a broken bottle and some bricks at him, and the woman 
in the apartment below raised a window and threatened to re- 
port her to the Humane Society. But, as usual, Tish was more 
than her equal. 

“Come right up, then,” she said. “Because I am a member of 
the Humane Society and have been for twenty years. I consider 
throwing bricks at that dog as patriotic a duty as killing a Ger- 
man, any day.” 

Here, by accident, the basket slid off the window sill, and 
Tish closed the window violently. 

“Tt hit her on the head,” she said, in what I fear was an ex- 
ultant tone. “I wouldn’t have done it on purpose, but I guess 
it’s no sin to be thankful.” 

Because the incident I am about to relate concerns not only 
Registration Day, but also Mr. Culver and the secret in the barn, 
I have been some time in getting to it. And if, in so doing, I 
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have reflected at any time either on Tish’s patriotism or her 
strict veracity, I am sorry. No one who knows Tish can doubt 
either. 

In spite of Aggie, in spite of Charlie Sands, who protested vio- 
lently that he distinctly remembered being born in the evening, 
because he had yelled all the ensuing night and no one had had 
a wink of sleep—in spite of all this, Tish remained firm in her 
conviction that 7 A.M. on Registration Day, when the precincts 
opened, would find him too old to register. 

On the surface the days that followed passed uneventfully. 
Tish sewed and knitted, and once each day stood Aggie and my- 
self on the outskirts of her garden and pointed out things which 
she said would be green corn, and tomatoes and peppers and 
so on. But there was a set look about her face, to those of us who 
knew and loved her. She had moments of abstraction, too, and 
during one of them weeded out an entire row of spring onions, 
according to Hannah. 

On the third of June I went into the jeweler’s to have my 
watch regulated, and found Tish at the counter. She muttered 
something about a main spring and went out, leaving me star- 
ing after her. I am no idiot, however, although not Tish’s men- 
tal equal by any means, and I saw that she had been looking at 
gentlemen’s gold watches. 

I had a terrible thought that she intended trying to purchase 
Charlie Sands by a gift. But I might have known her high in- 
tegrity. She would not stoop to a bribe. And, as a matter of fact, 
happening to stop at the Ostermaiers’ that evening to show Mrs. 
Ostermaier how to purl, I found that dear Tish, remembering 
the anniversary of his first sermon to us, had presented Mr. 
Ostermaier with a handsome watch. 

It was on the fourth of June that I had another visit from 
Charlie Sands. He is usually a most amiable young man, but on 
that occasion he came in glowering savagely, and on sitting 
down on Aggie’s knitting, which was on steel needles, he flung 
it across the room, and had to spend quite a little time apologiz- 
ing. 

“The truth is,” he said, “I’m so blooming upset that I’m not 
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myself. Let me put these needles back, won’t you? Or do they 
belong in some particular place?” 

“They do,” Aggie retorted grimly. “And for a young man who 
will be thirty-two tomorrow morning——”’ 

“Evening,” he corrected her, with a sort of groan. “I see she’s 
got you too. Look here,” he went on, “I’m in trouble, and I’m 
blessed if I see my way out. I want to register tomorrow. I may 
not be drawn, because I’m an unlucky devil and always was. But 
—I want to do my bit.” 

“Well,” I observed, tartly. “I guess no one can prevent you. 
Go and do it, and say nothing.” 

“Not at all,” he replied, getting up and striding up and down 
the room. “Not a bit of it. I grant you it looks simple. Wouldn’t 
anyone in his senses think that a young and able-bodied man 
could go and put his name down as being willing to serve his 
country? Why, she herself—she’s crazy to go. I’d like to bet a hat 
she’ll get there before long, too, and into the front trenches.” 

“Oh, no!” Aggie wailed suddenly. 

“But not I,” went on Charlie Sands fiercely. “Not I. How she 
ever got around that old fool Ostermaier I don’t know. But she 
has. He’s appointed her an assistant registrar in his precinct, 
which is mine. And she’ll swear until she’s black in the face that 
I’m overage.” 

“Can't you have the place opened before seven in the morn- 
ing?” I suggested. 

“I’ve been to him, but he says the law is seven o'clock. Be- 
sides,” he added bitterly, “she knows me, and as like as not 
she’ll sleep there, to be on hand to forestall me.” 

As I look back, I am convinced that a desire to do his bit, as 
he termed it, was only a part of his anger that evening. The rest 
was the feeling that Tish’s superior acumen had foiled him. He 
had a truly masculine hatred of being thwarted by a woman, 
even by a beloved aunt. 

“Well,” he said at last, picking up his hat. “I'll be off.” He 
went to the door, but turned back and glowered at us both, al- 
though I am sure we had done nothing whatever. “But mark 
my words, and remind her of them the day after tomorrow. 
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This thing’s not over yet. She’s pretty devilish clever’’—(I re- 
gret to record this word, but he was greatly excited)—‘‘but she 
hasn’t all the brains in the family.” 

For a day that was to contain so much, however, the fifth of 
June started quietly enough. We telephoned Hannah, and she 
reported that Tish had left the house at five-thirty, although 
obliged to go only one block to the engine house which was 
her destination. 

So far as I can learn, for Tish is very uncommunicative about 
the entire matter, the morning passed quietly enough. She had 
taken the precaution of having her folding card table and two 
pillows sent to the engine house, and when Aggie and I arrived 
at midday she was seated comfortably, with her hat hung on a 
lamp of the fire truck. When we arrived she was asking the sex- 
ton of the Methodist Church, whom she has known for thirty 
years, if he had lost a leg or an arm. 

Aggie had brought a basket with some luncheon for her, and 
she placed it on the truck. But there was an alarm of fire soon 
after, and the thing went out in a rush with the lunch and also 
with Tish’s hat. 

Tish was furiously angry. Indeed, I have since thought that 
much of what followed was due to the loss of the luncheon, 
which the firemen declared they had not seen, although Aggie 
was positive she saw one of them eating one of the doughnuts 
that afternoon behind a newspaper. 

But, worst of all, Tish’s hat was missing. It reappeared later, 
however, but was brought in by the engine-house dog, after 
having been run over by the Chief’s machine, two engines and a 
ladder truck. 

As I say, that was part of her irritation, but what really upset 
her was the number of married men. More than once, as she 
grew excited, I heard her say, “Married? How many wives?” 

When of course she meant how many children. 

She had registered twenty-four married men and two single 
ones by one o'clock, and she was looking very discouraged. But 
at one o'clock the clerk from the shoe store at the corner came 
in, and said he had dependent on him a wife, four children, a 
mother-in-law, a sister-in-law and his sister-in-law’s husband. 
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“Of course,” Tish said bitterly, “you claim exemption.” 

“Mer” he said. “Me, Miss Carberry? My God, no.” 

Well, about two o’clock Charlie Sands came in. Tish saw him 
the moment he entered the door, and stopped work to watch 
him. But he made no attempt to register. He said he was doing 
a column of slackers for the next morning’s paper. 

“There aren’t many,” he said, “but of course there are some. 
The License Court is the place to nail them.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,’ Tish demanded, “that there are 
traitors in this country who are getting married today!” 

“There are,” said Charlie Sands, sitting down on the fire 
truck. “Even so, beloved aunt. They are getting married so 
they can claim exemption because of a dependent wife. And 
I’ll bet the orphan asylums are full of fellows trying to get 
ready-made families.” 

Tish is a composed and self-restrained woman, but she spoke 
so distinctly of how she felt about such conduct that Charlie 
Murray, our grocer’s assistant, who has four children, did not so 
much as mention them when she made out his card. 

“Of course,” Charlie Sands observed, “I don’t want to dictate 
to you, because you’re doing all that can be expected of you 
now. But if someone would go to the License Court and tell those 
fellows a bit of wholesome truth, it might be valuable.” 

“You do it, Lizzie,” Tish said. 

“I? I never made a speech in my life, Tish Carberry, and you 
know it.” 

“And I never before tried to get the truth from an idiot who 
says he is twenty-eight and has a daughter of eighteen! See 
here,” Tish said to a man in front of her, waving her pen and 
throwing a circle of ink about. “I’ll have you know that I repre- 
sent the government today, and if you think you are being 
funny, you are not.” 

Well, it turned out that he had married a widow with a child, 
but had a cork leg anyhow, so it made no difference. But ‘Tish’s 
mind was not on her work. However, she was undecided until 
Charlie Sands said, “By the way, I saw your friend Culver 
among the Cupid-chasers today. And this is his district. You’d 
better round him up.” 
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“Culver!” Tish said. “Do you mean that—Lizzie, where’s my 
hat?” 

Well, we had to recover it again from the engine-house dog, 
whom we found burying it in the back yard. Tish’s mind, how- 
ever, was far away, and she merely brushed it absently with her 
hand and stuck it on her head. Then she turned to Charlie 
Sands. 

“T’m going to the License Court,” she said, between clenched 
teeth. “And I am going to show that young fool that he is not 
going to hide behind any petticoats today.” 

“It’s his privilege to get married if he wants to.” 

“When I finish with him,” said Tish, grimly, “he won’t want 
£0,” 

All the way to the courthouse Tish’s lips were moving, and I 
knew she was rehearsing what she meant to say. I think that 
even then her shrewd and active mind had some foreboding of 
what was to come, for she called back unexpectedly to Aggie, 
“Look in the right-hand pocket and see if there is a box of tacks 
there.” 

“Tacksr” said Aggie. “Why, what in the world : 

“I had tacks to nail up flags this morning. Well?” 

“They are here, Tish, but no hammer.” 

“I shan’t need a hammer,” Tish replied, cryptically. 

I am afraid I had expected ‘Tish to lead the way into the Li- 
cense Court and break out into patriotic fury. But how little, 
after all, I knew her! Already in that wonderful brain of hers 
was seething the plot which was so to alter certain lives, and was 
to leave an officer of the law—but that comes later on. 

Mr. Culver was at the desk. Just as we arrived, a clerk handed 
him a paper, and he walked across the room to an ice-water 
cooler and took a drink. 

“The slacker!” said Tish, from clenched teeth. “The coward! 
The poltroon! The ; 

At that moment Mr. Culver, with a paper cup in his hand, saw 
us and stared at us fixedly. The next moment he had whipped 
off his hat, and was coming toward us. 

“Welll” he said, as he came up to us, “so it really did hap- 
pen!” 
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Tish took a deep breath, to begin on him, but he went on 
blithely, “You see, when I got back home that day, I felt 
it hadn’t really been true. I had not gone rabbit shooting, and 
found three ladies half-buried in a haystack. And of course I 
had not driven an automobile along a creek bed and through 
the old swimming hole, with my own gun leveled at my back.” 

Tish took another breath and opened her mouth. 

“Then, the other day,” he went on, smiling cheerfully, “I 
thought I had had a return of the hallucination, because I fan- 
cied I saw you all on a wagon. But the next moment the wagon 
was driving on, and you were nowhere in sight.” 

“That was because,” said Aggie, “when the wagon started we 
all sat down unexpectedly, and 

“Aggie!” Tish said, in a savage tone. “Now, young man, I 
want to say something to you, and I’d thank you F 

“Oh, I say!” he broke in, looking suddenly depressed, “I can 
see you are still down on me. But don’t scold me. Please don’t. 
Because I am a sensitive person, and you will ruin what was go- 
ing to be a perfect day. I know I was wrong. I apologize. I eat 
my words. And now I'll leave you, because if you should van- 
ish into thin air again I should have to go and lock myself up.” 

Well, with all his gaiety he did not look particularly gay, and 
he was rather hollow in the cheeks. I came to the conclusion 
that he was going to marry another young woman, partly to 
keep out of going to war, but partly to spite the first. I must say 
I felt rather sorry for him, especially when I saw the way he 
looked at her. Oh, yes, I picked her out at once, because she 
never took her eyes off him. 

I didn’t think she was fooled much, either, because she 
looked as if she needed to go off into a corner and have a good 
cry. Well, she got her wish later, if that was what she wanted. 

But Tish is a woman of one idea. While he chattered with 
one eye on the girl, Tish was eyeing him coldly. At last she 
caught him by the arm. 

“J have something to say to you, young man,” she commenced. 
“I want to ask you what you think of anyone who M 

“J beg your pardon,” he interrupted, and freed his arm. “Aw- 
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fully sorry. I think a young lady over there wishes to speak to 
me.” 

He left us briskly enough, but he slowed up before he got 
across the room. He stopped once and half turned, too, with the 
unhappiest face I’ve ever seen on a human being. Aggie was feel- 
ing in her knitting bag for the glasses. 

“Is she pretty?” she asked. 

“Too pretty to be a second choice,” I replied, shortly. “She’s 
a nice little thing, and deserves something better than a 
warmed-over heart.” 

Tish had been angry enough before, but when I told her that 
he had been disappointed in love, and was merely making the 
girl a tool, her eyes were savage. 

“She is pretty,” Aggie observed. “Perhaps, after all, he does 
love her. Or if not he may learn to. And he cannot be very un- 
happy about marrying her. He said, you know, it was a perfect 
day.” 

“Go down and get into the car,”’ Tish said, in a choking voice. 
“Tl fix his perfect day for him. Go down and start the engine.” 

I took a last glance as Aggie and I left the License Court, and 
if we had had any doubts they vanished then, because he was 
speaking to the girl with angry gestures, and she was certainly 
crying. 

“Brute,” Tish said, with her eyes on him. “A bully as well as 
a slacker. Never mind. She won’t have to put up with him long. 
If I have any influence in this community that youth will be 
drafted and sent to a mud hole in France. Mark my words,”’ she 
went on, settling her hat with a jerk, “that boy will be registered 
as a single man before this day’s over. Go and start the engine, 
Lizzie. I daresay you remember that much.” 

Seeing that she had a plan, and “‘ours not to reason why, ours 
but to do and die,” as Aggie frequently quotes, we went down 
to the street again. I was even then vaguely apprehensive, an 
apprehension not without reason, as it turned out. For, reaching 
over to start the engine, as Tish had taught me by turning a 
lever on the dashboard and moving up a throttle on the wheel, 
what was my horror to see the car moving slowly off, with Aggie 
in the rear seat and as white as chalk. 
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Tish, in her patriotic fervor, had stopped the thing in gear. 

I ran beside it, but was unable to get onto the running board. 
I then saw Aggie, generally so timid, crawling over the back of 
the seat, and called to her to put on the brake. She did so, but 
not until the car had mounted the sidewalk and struck a po- 
liceman in the back. 

This would not be worth recording, as there were no immedi- 
ate results, had it not been for the policeman. It brought us to 
his attention, and came near to ruining Tish’s plan. But of this 
later on. 

I do not, even now, know just what arguments Tish used with 
Myrtle. Yes, that was her name. We had a great deal of time 
later on to learn her name, and all about her. The matter is a 
delicate one, and we have not since discussed the events of that 
day. But Aggie said later on, when we were sitting in the dark 
and wondering what to do next, that Tish had probably waited 
until Mr. Culver went out to look up a minister. 

Whatever Tish said or did, the result was that only a short 
time after Aggie had jammed on the brake, they came out to- 
gether, and Tish was carrying a suitcase. Myrtle was hanging 
back, but Tish had her by the arm. 

At first she did not see us. When she did, however, she worked 
her way through the crowd and opened the rear door. 

“Get in,” she said, in an uncompromising tone. 

“But I really think,” said Myrtle, “that I should + 

“Get in,” Tish said again, firmly. “We can talk it over later.” 

“But are you sure he sent for me?” she demanded, looking 
ready to cry again. “I think it must be a mistake. He said to 
wait, and he would come back as soon as ‘a 

It was the crowd that really settled the matter, for someone 
yelled that the girl had been eloping and that her mother had 
caught her in the License Court. Most of them were men, but 
they called to Myrtle not to let the old lady bully her. Also one 
young man said that if her young man didn’t come back she 
could have him and welcome. It frightened Myrtle, and she got 
into the car and asked Tish to drive away quickly. 

“IT know it will be in the papers,” she said forlornly. “And my 
people think I am at a house party.” 
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But the next moment I caught her looking at Tish’s hat, and 
her lip quivered. 

“I guess I’m nervous,” she said, in a choking voice. “I had no 
idea it was so much trouble to get married.” 

Tish heard her, although she had her hands full getting the 
car back to the street. She said nothing until we were in the 
street again, and moving away slowly. 

“Then you might as well settle down and be quiet,” she said. 
“Because you are not going to be married today.” 

Myrtle may have suspected something before that, perhaps 
when she first saw Tish’s hat, for she looked dazed for a mo- 
ment, and then stood up in the car and yelled that she was 
being kidnaped. Tish threw on the gas just then, and she had 
to sit down, but I looked back just in time to see Mr. Culver and 
the policeman standing in the center of the street, gesticulating 
madly. 

“Little fooll’’ Tish muttered, and bent low over the wheel. 

Well, they followed us. At the top of the first hill the girl was 
crying hard, and there were eleven automobiles, Aggie counted, 
not far behind us. At the end of the next rise there were still 
ten. It was then that Tish, with her customary presence of mind, 
told us to scatter the tacks over the road behind us. 

The result was that only four were to be seen when we got to 
the top of Graham’s Hill, and they had lost time and were far 
away. Tish was in a terrible way. Her plan had been merely to 
take ihe girl away, because Culver belonged in her precinct and 
it was her business, as ordered by the government, to gather in 
all the slackers, matrimonial or otherwise. Then, after Culver 
had registered as a single man, he could, as Tish tersely ob- 
served later, either marry or go and drown himself. It was 
immaterial to her. 

But now we were likely to be arrested for abduction, and the 
whole thing would get in the papers. 

“Tish,” Aggie begged, “do stop and put her out in the road. 
That Culver and the policeman are in the first car. I can see 
them plainly—and they can pick her up and take her back.” 

But Tish ignored her, and kept on. She merely asked, once, if 
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we had any scissors with us, and on Aggie finding a pair in her 
knitting bag, said to get them out and have them ready. 

I pause here for a moment to reflect on Tish’s resourcefulness. 
How many times, in the years of our association, has her active 
brain come to our rescue in trying times? And, once the danger 
is over, how quickly she becomes again one of us, busy with her 
charities, her Sunday-school class, and her knitting for the poor! 
Indomitable spirit and Christian soul, her only fault, if any, per- 
haps a slight lack of humor, that is Letitia Carberry. 

“Watch for a barbed wire fence, Lizzie,” she said, as we flew 
along. “And see how near they are.” 

Well, they were very close, but owing to Tish leaving the 
macadam at this point, they lost time at a crossroads. At the top 
of the next hill Aggie said she could not see anything of them. 
It was then that Myrtle tried to jump out, and would have suc- 
ceeded had not Tish speeded up the car. 

I could hear Aggie trying to soothe her, and telling her that 
Tish was not insane, but was merely saving her from a terrible 
fate. 

“T have never been married, my dear, owing to an unfortu- 
nate circumstance,” she said, in her gentle voice. “But to marry 
without love - 

The girl sat up, startled. 

“But how do you know I don’t love him?” she demanded. 

“I am speaking of the young man,” said Aggie. “My dear 
child, all over this great land of ours today, here and there 
are wretches who would use a confiding young woman in 
order . 

“Barbed wire!” said Tish exultantly, and stopped the car 
with a jerk. In an instant she was out in the road, cutting 
lengths of barbed wire from a fence with the scissors and plac- 
ing them across the road behind us. Her expression was set and 
tense. When she had placed some six pieces of wire in position, 
she returned to the car. 

“We can thank the war for that,” she observed, coolly. ‘As 
long as the barbed wire fences hold out they’ll never get us.” 

The first car was in sight by that time, and we could see that 
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Mr. Culver and the policeman were in it. They shouted with joy 
when they saw us, but Tish merely smiled, and let in the clutch. 
Soon after we heard a series of small explosions, and Tish ob- 
served that the enemy attack was checked against our barbed 
wire, and that she reckoned we could hold the position indefi- 
nitely. 

Aggie looked back and reported that they were both out of 
the car, and that the policeman was standing on one foot and 
hopping up and down. 

It had been Tish’s intention, as I learned later, merely to 
take the young woman for a country ride, and there to strive to 
instill into her the weakness and folly of being married by Mr. 
Culver as an exemption plea. But as we had been making forty- 
five miles an hour by the speedometer, there had been little 
opportunity. 

However, as the last car was now standing on four rims in the 
barbed wire entanglement behind us, and as Tish’s farm was 
not far ahead, she improved the occasion with a short but 
highly patriotic speech, flung over her shoulder. 

“I don’t believe it,” said Myrtle, sullenly. “He loves me. We 
only ran away today instead of some other day later because 
my father is leading the parade in my town, and mother is pre- 
senting a flag at the schoolhouse.” 

“Very well,” said Tish. “If he loves you, well and good. 
When your young man has registered, I’ll see that you get mar- 
ried, if I have to kidnap a preacher to do it. But I'll tell you 
right now, I don’t think you'll be getting anything worth hav- 
helene 

Well, Myrtle grew quieter then, and I heard Aggie saying Miss 
Tish never made a promise she could not fulfill. She then told 
about Mr. Wiggins, and had just reached the place where he had 
slipped on the eve of his wedding and fallen off a roof, when 
the car stopped dead. 

Tish pushed a few things on the dashboard, but it only hic- 
coughed twice and then stopped breathing. 

“No gasoline!” she exclaimed, in a rage. ‘We'll have to run 
for it.” 

The farmhouse was in sight now, about a half mile ahead. 
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Aggie groaned, but got out and turned to Myrtle. But Myrtle 
was sitting back in the car with a gleam of triumph in her eyes. 

“Certainly not,” she said calmly. 

“Very well,” Tish replied. “I don’t know but you are just as 
well where you are. That last car is done for, if I know anything 
about barbed wire, and they’re not likely to chase a machine 
on foot. They’re probably on their way back to town now, 
and I hope the policeman has to hop al! the way. It’s only forty 
miles or so.” 

She then started up the road, but turned. 

“Bring her suitcase, Lizzie,” she said. “There’s no use leaving 
it there for tramps to come along and steal it.” 

She then stalked majestically up the road, and we followed. 
I am not a complaining woman, but if that girl had left any 
clothes at home they couldn’t have amounted to much. Aggie 
refused to help with the suitcase, as she had her knitting bag, 
and as any exertion in summer brings on her hay fever. 

It was perhaps five minutes later that I heard a faint call be- 
hind me, and turned to see Myrtle coming along behind. She 
was not crying now, and her mouth was shut tight. 

“I suppose,” she said angrily, “that it does not matter if 
tramps get me.” 

“Miss Tish invited you to the farm,” I replied. 

“Invited!” she snapped. “If this is what she calls an invita- 
tion, I'd hate to have her make it a request.” 

However, she seemed to be really a very nice girl, although 
misguided, for she took one end of the suitcase. But I learned 
then how difficult it is for the average mind to grasp the high 
moral purpose and lofty conception of a woman like Tish. 

“I might as weli tell you now,” she said, “that I don’t believe 
they'll pay any large sum. They’re not going to be very keen 
about me at home, since this elopement business.” 

“Who'll pay what sum?” 

“The ransom,” she said, impatiently. “You don’t suppose I 
fell for all that patriotic stuff, do you?” 

I could only stare at her in dumb rage. 

“At first, of course,” she said, “I thought you were white slav- 
ers. But I’ve got it now. The other game is different. Oh, I may 
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come from a small town, but I’m not unsophisticated. You peo- 
ple didn’t send my father those black hand letters he’s been get- 
ting lately, I suppose?” 

“Tish!” I called sharply. 

But Tish had stopped and was listening intently. Suddenly 
she said, “Run!” 

There was a sort of pounding noise somewhere behind, and 
Aggie screeched that it was the Knowleses’ bull loose on the 
road. I thought it quite likely, and as we had once had a 
very unpleasant time with it, spending the entire night in the 
Knowleses’ pig pen, with the animal putting his horns through 
the chinks every now and then, I dropped the suitcase and ran. 
Myrtle ran too, and we reached the farmhouse in safety. 

It was then that we realized that the sound was the pursuing 
car, bumping along slowly on four flat tires. Tish shut and 
bolted the door, and as the windows were closed with wooden 
frames, nailed on, we were then in darkness. We could hear 
the runabout, however, thudding slowly up the drive, and the 
voices of Mr. Culver and the policeman as they tried the door 
and the window shutters. 

Tish stood just inside the door, and Myrtle was just beside me. 
Aggie had collapsed on a hall chair. I have, I think, neglected 
to say that the farmhouse was furnished. Tish’s mother used to 
go out there every summer, and she was a great woman for be- 
ing comfortable. 

At last Mr. Culver came to the front door and spoke through 
it. 

“Hello, inside there!” he called, in a furious voice. As no one 
replied, he then banged at the door, and from the sound I fancy 
the policeman was hammering also, with his mace. 

“Open, in the name of the law!” bellowed the policeman. 

“Stop that racket,” Tish replied sternly. “Or I shall fire.” 

Of course she had no weapon, but they did not know this. We 
could hear Mr. Culver telling the policeman to keep back, as he 
knew us, and we had any other set of desperadoes he had ever 
heard of beaten for recklessness with a gun. 

There was a moment’s silence, during which I heard Aggie’s 
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knitting needles going furiously. She learned to knit by touch 
once when she had iritis and was obliged to finish a slumber 
robe in time for Tish’s birthday. So the darkness did not trou- 
ble her, and I knew she was knitting to compose herself. 

Tish then stood inside the door, and delivered through it one 
of the most inspiring patriotic speeches I have ever heard. She 
spoke of our long tolerance, while the world waited. Then of 
the decision, and the call to arms. She said that the sons of the 
Nation were rising that day in their might. 

“But,” she finished, “there are some among us who would 
shirk, would avoid the high and lofty duty. There are some who 
would profane the name of love, and hide behind it to save 
their own cowardly skins. To these ignoble ones there is but 
one course left open. Go. Put your name on the roster of your 
country as a free man, unmarried and without impediments of 
any sort. Then return and these doors will fly open before the 
magic of a blue card.” 

It was at that time, we learned later, that the policeman, who 
was but a rough and untutored type, decided that Tish was in- 
sane—how often, alas, is genius thus mistaken!—and started off 
for the Knowles farm to bring help. Mr. Culver made no reply to 
Tish’s speech, and we learned later had gone away in the midst 
of it. Later on he was reported by Aggie, who looked out from 
an upper window, to be sitting under the chestnut tree where 
he had once rescued Tish’s black alpaca skirt, sulking and 
watching. 

Tish then went up and spoke to him from the window. 

“See here,’” she said angrily, “do you think that I did not 
mean what I said through that door?” 

He had the audacity to yawn. 

“I didn’t hear all of it,” he said. “But judging from what I 
know of you, I daresay you meant it. Would you mind tossing 
me a tin cup or something to drink out of?” 

“You are not going back to town to register, then?” 

“It’s early,” he replied, coolly. “If you mean do I intend to 
walk back, I do not. I shall wait for the Sheriff and the posse.” 

It was then that Tish saw the policeman crossing a field to- 
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ward the Knowles farm and she tried to reason with the young 
man. But he dropped his pretense of indifference, and would 
not even listen to her. 

“T’ve only one thing to say,” he said, fiercely. “You be careful 
of that young lady. As to whether I register or not, that’s my 
business and has nothing to do with the case. When you open 
that door and send her out, with four good tires to take the 
place of the ones you ruined, I'll talk to you, and not before.” 

He then got up and walked away, and Tish came downstairs 
and lighted a candle with hands that shook with rage. We had 
heard the entire conversation, and in the candlelight I could 
see that Aggie was as white as wax. 

Well, the situation was really desperate, but Tish’s face for- 
bade questions. Aggie ventured to observe that perhaps it would 
be better to unlock the door and release the girl, but Tish only 
gave her a ferocious glance. 

“IT am doing my duty,” she said, firmly. “I have done noth- 
ing for which the law can punish me. If a young lady comes will- 
ingly into my car for a ride, as you did’”’—she turned sharply to 
Myrtle—‘‘and if a young fool chooses to sit in my front yard in- 
stead of registering to serve his country, it is not my fault. As a 
matter of fact, I can probably have him arrested for trespass.”’ 

As I have said, the farmhouse is still furnished with Tish’s 
mother’s things. She was a Biggs, and all the things the Biggses 
had not wanted for sixty years were in the house. So at least we 
had chairs to sit on, and if we had only had water, for we were 
all thirsty from excitement and dust, we could have been fairly 
comfortable, although Myrtle complained bitterly of thirst. 

“And I want to wash,” she said fretfully. “If I could wash 
I'd change my blouse and look like something.” 

“For whome” Tish demanded. “For that slacker outside?” 

Suddenly Myrtle laughed. She had been in tears for so long 
that it surprised us. We all stared at her, but she seemed to get 
worse and worse. 

“She's hysterical, poor child,” Aggie said, feeling for her 
smelling salts. “I don’t know that I blame her, Tish. No one 
knows better than I do what it is to expect to be married, and 
then find the divine hand of Providence intervening.” 
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But Myrtle suddenly walked over to Aggie and, stooping, kissed 
her on the top of her right ear. 

“You dear thing!” she said. “TI still don’t get all the idea, but 
I don’t much care if I don’t. I haven’t had so much excitement 
since [ ran away from boarding school.” 

She then straightened and looked at Tish. It was clear that 
her feeling for dear Tish was still vague, but was rather more 
of respect than of love. 

“As for the—the young man outside,” she said, “I seem to 
gather that he hasn’t registered, and that I am not to marry 
him until he has. Very well. I hadn’t thought about it before, 
but that speech of yours—suppose you tell him that I won’t 
marry him until he has a—a magic blue card. I should like to 
see his face.” 

But Tish is a woman of delicacy, and she suggested that Myrtle 
do it herself, from an upper window. I went up with her, and 
we found Mr. Culver again under the tree. The conversation 
ran like this: 


Myrtle (looking very pretty indeed but very firm): Look here, 
I—I’ve decided not to marry you. 

Mr. Culver (rousing suddenly and staring up at her): I beg 
your pardon! 

Myrtle: I know new that I was making a terrible mistake. No 
matter how much I care for you, I cannot marry a slacker. 

Mr. C. (furiously angry and glaring at her): You know better 
than that! 

Myrtle: Not at all. Can you deny that you haven't regis- 
tered yet? 

Mr. C.: What’s that got to do with it? I daresay I’m losing my 
mind. It wouldn’t be much wonder if I have. When I think of 
the way I’ve suffered lately—look at me! 

Myrtle (in a somewhat softened voice): Have you really suf- 
fered? 

Mr. C.: I? Good Lord, Myrtle—why, I haven’t slept for weeks. 
— 


But here he stopped, with his eyes fixed on the roof overhead. 
“Watch out!” he yelled. “Get back. Myrtle, she’ll fall on you.” 
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“Not at all,” said Tish’s calm voice from overhead. There 
was a rasping sound, and then a long wire fell past the win- 
dow. “Now,” she called triumphantly, “let your policeman tele- 
phone for the sheriff and a posse! That was a party wire, and 
that farmhouse over there is on it. There isn’t another tele- 
phone for ten miles.” 

Well, I looked around for Myrtle, and she was on the guest 
room bed, face down. 

“Oh,” she groaned, “I wouldn’t have missed it for a trip to 
Europe. And his face! Miss Lizzie, did you see his face?’’ She 
then got up suddenly and put her arms around me. “I’m simply 
madly happy, Miss Lizzie,” she said. “I have to kiss somebody, 
and since he—may I kiss you?” 

Well, of course I allowed her to, but I was surprised. It was 
not natural, somehow. 

Myrtle came down soon after and said that Mr. Culver was 
bringing some water from the well, and would he be allowed to 
come in with it? But Tish was firm on this point. She gave her 
consent, however, to his leaving the pail on the porch and then 
retiring to the chestnut tree. He did so, whistling to signify that 
he was at a safe distance, and I then carried it in. 

“T say,” he called to me when he saw me, “this situation is 
getting on my nerves. I carried off that policeman, for one 
thing. He was on duty.” 

“You needn't stay here.” 

“I daresay not,” he replied rather bitterly. “But what I want 
to ask is this: Won’t it be deucedly unpleasant for you three, 
when I report that you deliberately put my car out of commis- 
sion so I could not get back by nine o'clock to register? Of 
course,” he went on, “a box of tacks may have spilled itself on 
the road, but I never heard of a barbed wire fence trying to 
crawl across a road and getting run over, like a snake.” 

I reported this to Tish, and I saw that she was uneasy, al- 
though she merely remarked that he still had two legs, and that 
she had not asked him to follow us. All she had set out to do 
was to see that he didn’t get married before he registered, and 
she was doing that to the best of her ability. The rest was his 
affair. 
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It was six o'clock by that time, and Tish had had nothing to 
eat since five in the morning, and none of us had had any lunch- 
eon. Although a woman who thinks little or nothing of food, I 
found her, shortly afterwards, in the pantry, looking into jars. 
There was nothing, however, except some salt, a little baking 
powder and a package of dried sage. But Aggie, going to an attic 
window to look for the policeman, discovered about a quart of 
flour in a barrel up there, and scraping it out, brought it down. 

“T might bake some biscuits, Tish,” she suggested. “I feel that 
I'll have to have some nourishment. I’m so weak that my knees 
shake.” 

“Myrtle,” Tish said abruptly, with that quick decision so char- 
acteristic of her, “you might tell that worthless young man of 
yours to look in the granary. Sometimes the Knowleses’ hens 
come over here, and I daresay they've eaten enough off the 
place to pay for the eggs.” 

But Myrtle, after a conference from the window, reported 
that Mr. Culver had said he would get the eggs, if there were 
any, on condition that he get his pro rata share of them. 

“If there are ten eggs,” she said, “he wants two. And if there 
is an odd number he claims the odd one.” 

This irritated Tish, but at last she grudgingly consented. In 
a short time, therefore, Mr. Culver knocked at the kitchen door. 

“IT am leaving,” he said, “eleven eggs, eight of undoubted re- 
spectability, two questionable, and one that I should advise 
opening into a saucer first. Also some corn meal from the gran- 
ary. And if you will set out a pail and come after me if I am 
wounded, I shall go after a cow that I see in yon sylvan vale.” 

His voice was strangely cheerful, but, indeed, the prospect of 
food had cheered us all, although I could see that Tish was 
growing more and more anxious, as time went on and no police- 
man appeared in the Knowleses’ machine. However, we worked 
busily. Myrtle, building a fire and setting the table with the 
Biggses’ dishes, and Aggie making biscuits, without shortening, 
while Tish stirred the corn meal mush. 

“Many a soldier in the trenches,” she said, “would be grate- 
ful for such a frugal meal. When one reflects that the total cost 
of mush and milk is but a trifle ‘ 
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Here, however, we were interrupted by Mr. Culver outside. He 
spoke in gasps and we heard the pail clatter to the porch floor. 

“IT regretfully report ” he said, through the keyhole. “No 
milk. Wrong sex. Sorry.” 

Ten of the eggs proving good, we placed two of them on a 
plate with three biscuits and a bowl of mush, and Tish carried 
it out, placing it on the floor of the porch, much as she would 
have set it out for the dog. 

“Here,” she called. “And when you have finished you might 
go after that accomplice of yours. He’s probably asleep some- 
where.” 

“Dear lady,” said Mr. Culver, “I would, but I dare not. A fiery 
creature, breathing fury from its nostrils, is abroad and——”’ 

But Tish came in and slammed the door. 

It was after supper that we missed Tish. She was nowhere in 
the house, and the kitchen door, which had been bolted, was 
unlocked. Aggie wrung her hands, but Myrtle was quite calm. 

“I shouldn’t worry about her,” she said. “She’s about as well 
able to take care of herself as any woman I ever saw.” 

It was now quite dark, and our fears increased. But soon aft- 
erwards Tish came in. She went to the stove and pouring out a 
cup of hot water, drank it in silence. Then she said: 

“I’ve been to the Knowleses’. The dratted idiots are all away, 
probably to the schoolhouse, registering. The car’s gone, and 
the house is closed.” 

“And the policemane” I asked. 

“T didn’t see him,” said Tish. But she did not look at me. She 
fell to pacing up and down the kitchen, deep in thought. 

“What time is it, Lizzie?” she asked. 

“Almost eight.” 

Here Tish gave what in another woman would have been a 
groan. 

“It’s raining,” she observed, and fell to pacing again. At last 
she told me to follow her outside, and I went, feeling that she 
had at last made a decision. Her attitude throughout her period 
of cogitation had been not unlike that of Napoleon before Wa- 
terloo. ‘There were the same bent head and clasped hands, 
the same melancholy mixed with determination. 
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Mr. Culver was sitting under his tree, with his coat collar 
turned up around his neck. Tish stopped and surveyed him 
with gentle dignity. 

“You may enter the house,” she said. ““The country will gain 
nothing by your having pneumonia, although personally I am 
indifferent. And, after thinking over your case, I have come to 
this decision.” She paused, as for oratorical effect. “I shall de- 
liver you to your registration precinct by nine o’clock,” she said 
impressively, “and immediately after that, I shall see that you 
two are married. I am not young,” she went on, “and perhaps I 
do not think enough of sentiment. But it shall never be said of 
me that I parted two loving hearts, one of which may, before 
the snow flies, be still and pulseless in a foreign grave.” 

She then, still with that new air of melancholy majesty, led 
me to the barn, leaving him staring. 

It was there, by means of a key hanging round her neck, that 
Letitia Carberry, great hearted woman and patriot that she is, 
bared her inner heart to me. In the barn was a large and hand- 
some ambulance, with large red crosses on side and top, which 
she had offered to the governmeni if she might drive it herself. 
But the government which she was even then so heroically serv- 
ing had refused her permission, and Tish had buried her dis- 
appointment in the bucolic solitude of her farm. 

Such, in brief, was Tish’s tragic secret. 

“T shall take it in to the city tonight, Lizzie,” she said heavily. 
“And tomorrow I shall present it to the Red Cross. Some other 
hand than mine will steer it through shot and shell, and ul- 
timately into Berlin. It has everything. There’s a soup com- 
partment and—well,” she finished, “it is doing its work even 
tonight. Get in.” 

We found Aggie on the porch, having with her usual delicacy 
of feeling left the lovers alone inside. When she saw the am- 
bulance, however, she fell to sneezing violently, crying out 
between paroxysms that if Tish was going to the war, she was 
also. But Tish hushed her sternly. 

There was a good engine in the ambulance. Tish said she 
had ordered a fast one, because it was often necessary to run be- 
tween shells, as it were. She then shoved on the gas as far as it 
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would go, and we were off. After a time, finding it impossible to 
sit on the folding seats inside, we all sat on the floor, and I be- 
lieve Mr. Culver held Myrtle’s hand all of the way. 

He said little, beyond observing once that he felt a trifle 
queer about leaving the policeman, who had been on duty 
when he picked him up at the Court House, and who was now 
lost some forty-five miles from home, in a strange land. 

I am glad, in this public manner, to correct the report that on 
the evening of June fifth a German Zeppelin made a raid over 
our country, and that the wounded were hurried to the city in a 
Red Cross Ambulance, traveling at breakneck speed. 

At nine o’clock Mr. Culver was registered at Engine House 
number eleven, fourteenth ward, third precinct. 

At nine-fifteen Mr. Culver and Myrtle were married at the 
same address by Mr. Ostermaier, standing in front of the fire 
truck. 

But this should be related in detail. So bitter was Charlie 
Sands, so uneasy about the license, and so on, that I feel in fair- 
ness to Tish that I should relate exactly what happened. 

At ten o’clock that night everything was over, and we had 
gathered in Tish’s apartment while Hannah broiled a steak, for 
Tish felt that the occasion permitted a certain extravagance, when 
Charlie Sands came in. Behind him was a disheveled young 
man, with wild eyes and a suitcase. Charlie Sands stood and 
glared at us. 

“Well!” he said. And then, ‘“Where’s the young lady?” 

“What young ladye” asked Tish, coldly. 

The young man stepped forward, with his fists clenched. 

“Mine!” he bellowed. “Mine! Don’t deny it. I recognize you. 
I saw you—the lot of you. I saw you drag her into a car and kid- 
nap her. I saw that ass Culver and a policeman chasing you in 
another car. Oh, I know you, all right. Didn’t I pay twenty-two 
dollars for a taxicab that got three punctures all at once thirty 
miles from the city? Now where is she?” 

“Just a moment,” said Tish’s nephew, holding him back by 
an arm across his chest. “Just remember that whatever my aunt 
has done was done with the best intentions.” 

“D her intentions! I want Myrtle.” 
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The dreadful truth must have come to Tish at that moment, 
as it did to the rest of us. I know that she turned pale. But she 
rose and pointed magnificently to the door. 

“Leave my apartment,” she said majestically. And to Charlie 
Sands: “Take that madman away and lock him up. Then, if 
you have anything to say to me, come back alone.” 

“Not a step,” said the young man. ‘““Where’s my marriage li- 
cense? Where’s ° 

But Charlie Sands pushed him out into the hallway and closed 
the door on him. Then, with folded arms he surveyed us. 

“That’s right!” he said. “Knit! I believe most pirates knit on 
off days. Now, Aunt Letitia, I want the whole story.” 

“Story?” 

“About the license. He says the girl had the license.” 

“What license?” 

“Don’t evade!” he said sternly. “Where were you this after- 
noon?” 

“If you want the truth,” said Tish, “although it’s none of your 
business, Charlie Sands, and you can unfold your arms, because 
the pose has no effect on me—I was out rounding up a young 
man who had not registered. I got him and brought him in to 
my precinct at five minutes to nine.” 

“And that’s the truth?” 

“Go and ask Mr. Ostermaier,’ 

“But this boy outside ‘s 

“Look here,” Tish said suddenly, “go and ask that noisy 
young idiot for his blue card. It’s my belief he hasn’t registered 
and more than likely he’s been making all this fuss so he’ll have 
an excuse if he’s found out. How do we know,” she went on, 
gaining force with each word, “that there 7s a Myrtle?” 

“By George!” said Charlie Sands, and disappeared. 

It was then, for the first time in her valiant life, that I saw our 





> 


said Tish, in a bored tone. 





Tish weaken. 

“Lizzie!” she groaned, leaning back in her chair. “That Cul- 
ver was married with another man’s name on the license. 
What’s more, I married him to that flibbertygibbet who had 
just jilted him. What have I done? Oh, what have I done?” 

“They both seemed happy, Tish,” I tried to soothe her. But 
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she refused all consolation, and merely called Hannah and 
asked for some blackberry cordial. She drank fully half a tum- 
bler full and she recovered her poise by the time Charlie Sands 
stuck his head through the door again. 

“You're right, most shrewd of aunts,” he said. “He’s been 
playing me for a sucker all right. Not a blue card on him! And 
he belongs out of town, so it’s too late.” 

“It’s a jail matter,” said Tish, knitting calmly, although we 
afterwards discovered that she had put a heel on the wristlet she | 
was making. “You’d better get his name, and I'll notify the 
sheriff of his county in the morning.” 

Charlie Sands came over to her and stood looking down at 
her. 

“Aunt Tish,” he said. “I believe you. I believe you firmly. I 
shall not even ask about a young man named Culver, who went 
to get our marriage license list at the Court House this after- 
noon and has not been seen since. But I want to bring a small 
matter to your attention. That policeman had not registered.” 

He then turned and went toward the door. 

“But I did, dear Aunt Letitia,’ he said and was gone. 


Tish came to see me the next afternoon, bringing the paper, 
which contained a glowing account of her gift to the local Red 
Cross of a fine ambulance. An editorial comment spoke of her 
public spirit, which for so many years had made her a con- 
spicuous figure in all civic work. 

“The city,” it finished, ‘can do with many like our Miss ‘Tish’ 
Carberry.” 

But Tish showed no exultation. She sat in a rocking chair and 
rocked slowly. 

“Read the next editorial, Lizzie,” she said, in a low voice. 

I have it before me now, cut out rather raggedly, for I con- 
fess I was far from calm when I did it. 


“A SHAMEFUL INCIDENT. 


“Perhaps nothing has so exposed this city to criticism as 
the conduct of Officer Flinn, as shown in a news item in our 
columns exclusively. Officer Flinn has been five years on the 
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police force of this city. He has until now borne an excel- 
lent record. But he did not register yesterday, and on limp- 
ing into the Central Station this morning told a story mani- 
festly intended to indicate temporary insanity and thus still 
further disqualify him for the service of his country. His 
statement of seeing three elderly women kidnap a young 
girl from in front of the Court House, his further statement 
of following the kidnapers far into the country, with a 
young man he cannot now produce, is sufficiently outra- 
geous. 

“But, not satisfied with this, the inventive ex-officer went 
further and added a night in a pigpen, constantly threat- 
ened by a savage bull, and a journey of forty-five miles on 
foot when, early this morning, the animal retired for a be- 
lated sleep! 

“Representatives of this paper, investigating this curi- 
ous situation, found the farmhouse which Officer Flinn de- 
scribed as being the den of the kidnapers and which he 
stated he had left in a state of siege, the bandits and their 
victim within and the young man who had accompanied 
the officer, without. Needless to say, nothing bore out his 
story. A young married couple, named Culver, who are 
spending their honeymoon there, knew nothing of the cir- 
cumstances, although stating that they believed that a 
neighboring family possessed a belligerent bull. 

“It is a regrettable fact that the only scandal which 
marred a finc and patriotic outburst of national feeling yes- 
terday should have involved the city organization. Is it not 
time that loyal citizens demand an investigation into——” 


“Never mind the rest, Lizzie,” Tish said wearily. “I suppose 
I'll have to get him something to do, but I don’t know what, 
unless I employ him to follow me around and arrest me when 
I act like a dratted fool.” 

She sighed, and rocked slowly. 

“Another thing, Lizzie,” she said. “I don’t know but what 
Aggie was right about Charlie Sands. I’ve been thinking it over, 
and I guess it was evening, for I remember seeing a new moon 
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just before he came, and wishing he would be a girl. But I 
guess I was too late. If I’d known about this war, I’d have 
wished it sooner. I’m a broken woman, Lizzie,” she finished. 

She put on her hat wrong side before, but I had not the heart 
to tell her, and went away. 

However, late that evening she called me up, and her voice 
was not the voice of a broken creature. 

“I thought you might like to come over, Lizzie,” she said. 
“That woman below has told the janitor she is going to pour 
ammonia water down on my tomato plants tonight, and I am 
making a few small preparations.” 


Salvage 


After Charlie Sands had gone to a training camp in Ohio there 
was a great change in Tish. She seemed for the first time to re- 
gret that she was a woman, and there were times when that 
wonderful poise and dignity that had always distinguished her, 
even under the most trying circumstances, almost deserted her. 
‘She wrote, I remember, a number of letters to the President, 
offering to go into the Secret Service, and sending a photograph 
of the bandits she had caught in Glacier Park. But she only re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Tumulty in reply, commencing, “May 
I not thank you,” but saying that the Intelligence Department 
had recently been increased by practically the entire population 
of the country, and suggesting that she could best use her ener- 
gies for the national welfare by working for the return of the 
Democratic Party in 1920. 

However, as Tish is a Republican she was not interested in 
this, and for a time she worked valiantly for the Red Cross and 
spent her evenings learning the national anthem. But she recited 
it, since, as the well-known writer, Mr. Irvin Cobb, has observed, 
it can only be properly sung by a boy whose voice is changing. 
It was evident, however, that she was increasingly restive, and 
as I look back I wonder that we did not realize that there was 
danger in her very repression. 

As Aggie has said, Tish is volcanic in her temperament; 
she remains inactive for certain preparatory periods, but when 
she overflows she does so thoroughly. 

The most ominous sign was when, in July of 1917, she 
stopped knitting and took up French. 





SALVAGE (1919) contains one remark of Tish’s that seems of some pertinence, This is 
when she is cleaning her revolver aboard the troop transport going to France, and she 
is speaking to the Red Cross man with a milk leg: 

“Young man,” she says quietly, pouring oil on a rag, “I was arrested before you were 
born.” 
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Only the other day, while house cleaning, she came across the 
aéroplane photograph of the French village of V , where our 
extraordinary experience befell us, and she turned on us both 
with that satiric yet kindly gaze which we both knew so well. 

“If you two idiots had had your way,” she observed, “I should 
have been knitting so many socks for Charlie Sands that he’d 
have had to be a centipede to wear ’em all, instead of x 

“Tish,” Aggie said in a shivering voice, “I wish you wouldn’t 
talk about it. I can’t bear it, that’s all. It sets me shivering.” 

Tish eyed her coldly. “The body is entirely controlled by the 
mind, Aggie,” she reminded her. “And when I remember how 
nearly your lack of control cost us our lives, when you insisted 
on sneezing ee 

“Insisted! If you had been in a shell hole full of water up to 
your neck, Tish Carberry i, 

“The difference between you and me, Aggie,’ Tish replied 
calmly, ‘is that I should not have been in a shell hole full of 
water up to my neck.” The war was over then, of course, but 
there was still a disturbed condition in certain countries, and 
Tish’s eyes grew reflective. 

“IT see they are thinking of sending a real army into Russia,” 
she said thoughtfully. “I suppose that Russian laundress of the 
Ostermaiers’ could teach a body to talk enough to get about 
with.” 

Shortly after that Aggie disappeared, and I found her later 
on in Tish’s bathroom crying into a Turkish towel. 

“I won't go, Lizzie,” she said, “and that’s flat! I’ve done my 
share, and if Tish Carberry thinks I am going to go through 
the rest of my life falling into shell holes and being potted at 
by all sorts of strange men she can just think again. Besides that, 
I have been true to the memory of one man for a good many 
years, and I simply refuse to be kissed by any more of those 
immoral foreigners.” 

It is quite true that we had all been kissed by two French 
generals and a man in civilian clothes who had not even been 
introduced to us. But up to that time we had kept the osculatory 
incident a profound secret. 
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“Aggie,” I said with sudden suspicion, “you haven’t told Mrs. 
Ostermaier about that affair, have you?” 

Aggie put down the towel and looked at me defiantly. 

“IT have, Lizzie,” she said. “Not all of it, but some. She said 
she had gone to the moving pictures with the youngest girl, but 
that she had been obliged to take her away before it was over, 
owing to a picture from France of Tish’s being kissed by a 
French general. She said that as soon as he had kissed her on 
one cheek she turned the other, and that she thinks the effect on 
Dolores was extremely bad.” 

It was a great shock to us all to learn that the incident of the 
town of V——- had thus been made public, and that there was 
a moving picture of our being decorated, et cetera, going about 
the country. It is, I believe, quite usual to kiss the persons re- 
ceiving the Croix de Guerre, even when of the masculine sex, 
and I know positively that Tish never saw that French general 
again. 

However, in view of the unfortunate publicity I have decided 
to make this record of the actual incident of the French town of 
Vv . For the story has got into the papers, and only yesterday 
Tish discovered that the pleasant young man who had been try- 
ing to sell her a washing machine was really a newspaper re- 
porter in disguise. 

Certain things are not true. We did not see or have any con- 
versation with the former Emperor of the Germans; nor were 
any of us wounded, though Aggie got a piece of plaster in her 
right eye when a shell hit the church roof, and I was badly 
scratched by barbed wire. It is not true, either, that Aggie had 
her teeth knocked out by a German sentry. She unfortunately 
felj in the darkness and lost her upper set, and it was impossible 
to light a imatch in order to search for them. 

It was, as I have said, in July of the first year of the war that 
both Aggie and I noticed the change in Tish. She grew moody 
and abstracted, and on two Sundays in succession she turned 
over her Sunday-school class to me and went for long walks into 
the country. Also, going to her apartment for Sunday dinner 
on, I believe, the second Sunday of the month we were startled 
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to see the Andersons, very nice people who occupy the lower 
floor of the building, running out wildly into the street. They 
said that the janitor had been quarreling with someone in the 
furnace cellar, and that from high words, which they could 
plainly hear, they had got to shooting, and a bullet had come 
up through the floor and hit the phonograph. 

I had a strange feeling at once, and I caught Aggie’s agonized 
eyes on me. We remained for some time in the street, and then, 
everything seeming to be quiet, we ventured in, with two police- 
men leading the way, and the Anderson baby left outside in its 
perambulator for fear of accident. All was quiet, however, and 
we made our way upstairs to Tish’s apartment. She was waiting 
for us, and reading the Presbyterian Banner, but I thought she 
was almost too calm when we told her of the Andersons’ terrible 
experience. 

“It’s a good riddance,” she said, referring to the phonograph. 
“Besides, what right have people over here to fuss about one 
bullet? Think of our boys in the trenches.” 

After a time she looked up suddenly and said, “It didn’t go 
anywhere near the baby, I suppose?” 

We said it had not, and she then observed that the building 
was a mere shell, and that people with small children should 
raise them in the country anyhow. 

It was during dinner—Tish had been reading Horace Fletcher 
for some time, and meals lasted almost from one to the next— 
that Hannah came in and said the janitor wanted to see Tish. 
She went out and came back somewhat later, looking as irri- 
tated as our dear Tish ever looks, and got her pocketbook from 
behind the china closet and went out again. 

“I expected as much,” Hannah said. Hannah is Tish’s maid. 
“She’s paying blackmail. Like as not that janitor will collect a 
hundred dollars from her, and that phonograph never cost more 
than thirty-five. They're paying for it on the installment plan, 
and the man only gets a dollar a week.” 

“Hannah,” I said sharply, “if you mean to insinuate 

“Mer” Hannah replied in a hurt tone. “I don’t insinuate any- 
thing. If I was called tomorrow before a judge and jury I’d say 
that for all I know Miss Tish was reading the Banner all morn- 
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ing. But I’d pray they wouldn’t take a trip here and look in the 
upper right-hand sideboard drawer.” 

She then went out and slammed the door. 

Aggie and I make it a point of honor never to pry into Tish’s 
secrets, so we did not, of course, look into the drawer. However, 
a moment later I happened to upset my glass of water and 
naturally went to the sideboard drawer in question for a fresh 
napkin. And Tish’s revolver was lying underneath her best mon- 
ogrammed tray cover. 

“It’s there, Aggie,” I said. “Her revolver. She’s practicing 
again; and you know what that means—war.” 

Aggie gave a low moan. 

“I wish we’d let her get that aéroplane. She might have been 
satisfied, Lizzie,’ she said in a shaken voice. 

“She might have been dead too,” I replied witheringly. 

And then Tish came back. She said nothing about the Ander- 
sons; but later on when the baby started to cry she observed 
rather bitterly that she didn’t see why people had to have a 
phonograph when they had that, and that personally she felt 
that whoever destroyed that phonograph should have a vote of 
thanks instead of She did not complete the sentence. 

It was soon after that that we went to visit Charlie Sands at 
the camp where he was learning to be an officer. We called to 
see the colonel in command first, and Aggie gave him two extra 
blankets for Charlie Sands’ bed and a pair of knitted bedroom 
slippers. He was very nice to us and promised to see personally 
that they went to the proper bed. 

“I’m always delighted to attend to these little things,” he 
said. “Fine to feel that our boys are comfortable. You haven't 
by any chance brought an eiderdown pillowe”’ 

He seemed very regretful when he found we had not thought 





of one. 
“That’s too bad,” he said. “I’ve discovered that there is noth- 


ing so comforting as a down pillow after a day of strenuous 

Jabor.” 
It was rather disappointing to find that the duties of his po- 
sition kept him closely confined to the office, and that therefore 
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he had not yet had the pleasure of meeting Tish’s nephew, but 
he said he had no doubt they would meet before long. 

“They're all brought in here sooner or later, for one thing or 
another,” he said pleasantly. 

As Tish observed going out, it was pleasant to think of 
Charlie Sands’ being in such good hands. 

It was, however, rather a shock to find him, when we did find 
him, lying on his stomach in a mud puddle with a rifle in front 
of him. We did not recognize him at once, as a lot of men were 
yelling, and indeed just at first he did not seem particularly 
glad to see us. 

“Suffering cats!” he shouted. “Don’t you see we’re shooting? 
You'll be killed. Get behind the line!” 

“T guess it won’t defeat the Allies if you stop shooting for two 
minutes,” Tish observed with her splendid poise. “But if you 
will take charge of this homemade apple butter, which I didn’t 
trust your colonel with, we will go to your sitting room, or 
wherever it is you receive visitors.” 

There was quite a crowd of young officers round us by that 
time and we waited to be introduced. But Charlie Sands did not 
seem to think of it, so Tish put down the apple butter on the 
ground and said to one of them: 

“Now, young man, since we seem to be in your way, perhaps 
you will take us to some place to wait for my nephew.” Then 
seeing that he looked rather strange she added, “But perhaps 
you have never met. This is my nephew, Mr. Sands. If you will 
tell me who you are a 

“Williams is my name,” he said. “I—Major Williams. I—I’ve 
met your nephew—that is Private Sands, take these ladies 
to the Y.M.C.A. hut, and report back here in an hour.” 

Tish did not like this; nor did I. As Tish observed later, he 
might have been speaking to the butler. 

“He might at least have said ‘Mister,’ and a ‘please’ hurts no 
one,” she said. As for giving him only an hour when we had 
come a hundred miles—it was absurd. But war does queer 
things. 

It had indeed strangely altered Tish’s nephew. We were all 
worried about him that day. It was his manner that was odd. He 
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seemed, as Tish said later, suppressed. When for instance we 
wished to take him back to headquarters and present him to 
the colonel he said at once, “Who? Me? The colonel! Say, you’d 
better get this and get it right: I’m nothing here. I’m less than 
nothing. Why, the colonel could walk right over me on the pa- 
rade ground and never even know he’d stepped on anything. If 
I was a louse and he was a can of insect powder i) 

“Now see here, Charlie Sands,” Tish said firmly, “T’ll trouble 
you to remember that there are certain words not in my vo- 
cabulary; and louse is one of them.” 

“Still, a vocabulary is a better place than some others I can 
think of,” he observed. 

“What is more,” Tish added, “you are misjudging that charm- 
ing colonel. He told us himself that he tried to be a mother to 
you all.” 

She then told him how interested the colonel had been in 
the blankets, and so on, but I must say Charlie Sands was very 
queer about it. He stopped and looked at us all in turn, and 
then he got out the dirtiest handkerchief I have ever seen and 
wiped his forehead with it. 

“Perhaps you'd better say it again,” he said. “I don’t seem to 
get it altogether. You are sure it was the colonel?” 

So Tish repeated it, but when she came to the eiderdown pil- 
low he held up his hand. 

“All right,” he said in a strange tone. “I believe you. I—you 
don’t mind if I go and get a drink of water, do you? My mouth 
is dry.” 

Dear Tish watched him as he went away, and shook her head. 

“He is changed already,’ she observed sadly. ““That is one 
of the deadliest effects of war. It takes the bright young spirit 
of youth and feeds it on stuff cooked by men, with not even time 
enough to chew properly, and puts it on its stomach in the mud, 
while its head is in the clouds of idealism. I think that a letter 
to the Secretary of War might be effective.” 

I must admit that we had a series of disappointments that 
day. The first was in finding that they had put Tish’s nephew, 
a grandson of a former Justice of the Supreme Court, into a 
building with a number of other men. Not only that but with- 
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out so much as a screen, or a closet in which to hang up his 
clothing. 

“What do you mean, hang up my clothes?” he said when we 
protested. ““They’re hung up all right—on me.” 

“Tt seems rather terrible,” Aggie objected gently. “No privacy 
or anything.” 

“Privacy! I haven’t got anything to hide.” 

We found some little comfort, however, in the fact that be- 
neath the pitiful cot that he called his bed he had a small tin 
trunk. Even that was destroyed, however, by the entrance of a 
thin young man called Smithers, who reached under the cot 
and dragging out the trunk proceeded to take out one of the 
pairs of socks that Aggie had knitted. 

Charlie Sands paid no attention, but Tish fixed this person 
with a cold eye. 

“Haven’t you made a mistake?” she inquired. The young man 
was changing his socks, with his back to us, and he looked back 
over his shoulder. 

“Sorry!” he said. “Didn’t like to ask you to go out. Haven’t 
anyplace else to go, you know.” 

“Aren’t you putting on my nephew’s socks?” 

“Extraordinary!” he said. “Did you notice that?” 

“Tl trouble you to take them off, young man.” 

“Well,” he said reflectively, “I'll tell you what we'll do: I'll 
take off these socks if he’ll return what he’s got on that belongs 
to me. I don’t remember exactly, but I’m darn sure of his 
underwear and his breeches. You see, while you good people at 
home are talking democracy we're practicing it, and Sands’ idea 
is the best yet. He swaps an entire outfit for a pair of socks. 
Even the Democratic Party can’t improve on that.” 

Tish was very thoughtful during the remainder of the after- 
noon, but she brightened somewhat when, later on, we sat on 
the steps of a building watching Charlie Sands and a number 
of others going through what Major Williams called setting-up 
exercises. She was greatly interested and made notes in her 
memorandum book. I have a copy of the book before me now. 
The letters T, S, A and B stand respectively for Toes, Stomach, 
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Arms and Back. I shall not quote all Tish’s notes, but this one, 
for instance, is illustrative of her thorough methods: 

“Lying on B. in mud, H. flat on ground, L. rigidly extended: 
Rise L. in air six times. Retaining prone position rise to sitting 
positon without aid of A., but using S. muscles. Repeat six 
times. [Note: Director uses language unfitting a soldier and a 
gentleman. Report to the Secretary of War.]’ 

She recorded the other movements with similar care, and 
after one is the thoughtful observation: “Excellent to make 
Lizzie look less like a bolster.” 

I find all of Tish’s notes taken that day as very indicative of 
the thoroughness with which she does everything. For instance 
she made the following recommendations to be sent to the War 
Department: 

“That the camp cooks be instructed to use hemmed tea towels 
instead of sacking, and to boil the dish towels after each meal, 
preferably with soap powder and soda. 

“That screens be provided between cots, to give that measure 
of privacy necessary to a man’s self-respect. 

“Large, commodious clothes closets in the barracks. A bag of 
camphor in each one would serve to keep away moths. Also, that 
wearing apparel should not be borrowed. 

“All army blankets should be marked as to the end to go to 
the top of the cot. Sheets should also be provided, as blankets 
scratch and have a tendency to keep the soldier awake. 

“Soda fountains here and there through the camp would do 
a great deal to prevent the men in training from going to neigh- 
boring towns after certain deleterious liquids. [Should, however, 
be served by male attendants. ] 

“Pajamas should be included in every soldier’s equipment. 
[Charlie Sands had told us a startling thing. On inquiring what 
had become of the raw-silk pajamas we had made him as a part 
of his army equipment he confessed that he did not use them, 
and in fact had torn them into rags to clean his gun. He went 
even further, and stated that it was not the custom of the men 
to use pajamas at all, and that in fact on cold nights some of 
them merely removed their hats and shoes, and then retired.] 
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“Table linen, even if coarse, should be provided. Are our 
men to come back to us savages?” 


It may have been purely coincidence, but soon after Tish’s 
recommendations had been received at the War Department 
the Fosdick Commission was appointed. Yet we carried away a 
conviction that though certain things had been sadly neglected 
Charlie Sands was in good hands. The colonel came up to speak 
to us when, seeing the men standing in rows on the parade 
ground about sunset while the band played, we stood watching. 

He was very pleasant, and said that they were about to bring 
in the flag. Some such conversation then ensued: 


Tish: Do you bring in the flag every night? 

The Colonel: Every night, madam. 

Tish: Then you are a better housekeeper than I thought you 
were. 

The Colonel: I beg your pardon? 

Tish (magnanimously): You may not know much about dish- 
cloths, but you are right about flags. They do fade, and I dare 
say dew is about as bad as rain for them. 


He seemed very much gratified by her approval, and said in 
twenty-five years in the Army he had never failed to have the 
flag brought in at night. “I may fail in other things,” he said 
wistfully. ““To err is human, you know. But the flag proposition 
is one J stand pat on.” 

It was after our return visit to the camp that the real change 
in Tish began. We had gone to our cottage in Lake Penzance 
for the summer, and Tish suggested that we study French there. 
She had an excellent French book, with photographs in it show- 
ing where to place the tongue and how to pucker the lips for 
certain sounds. At first she did not allow us to do anything but 
practice these facial expressions, and I remember finding Han- 
nah in the kitchen one night crying into her bread spouse and 
asking her what the trouble was. 

“I just can’t bear it, Miss Lizzie,” she said, “when I look in 
and see the three of you sitting there making faces I nearly go 
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crazy. I've got so I do it myself, and the milkman won’t leave 
the bottles no nearer than the gate.” 

After some days of silent practice Tish considered that we 
could advance a lesson, and we began with syllable sounds, 
thus: 


Ba—Said with tip of tongue against lower teeth. 
Be—Show two upper middle teeth. 

Bi—Broad smile. 

Bu—Whistle. 

Bon—Pout. 


It was an excellent method, though we all found difficulty in 
showing only two upper middle teeth. 

There were also syllables which called for hollow cheeks, and 
I remember Tish’s irritation at my failure. 

“If you would eat less whipped cream, Lizzie,” she said scath- 
ingly, “you might learn the French language. Otherwise you 
might as well give it up.” 

“I dare say there are plump people among the French,” I 
retorted. “And I never heard that a Frenchwoman who put on 
twenty pounds or so went dumb. That woman who trims your 
hats isn’t dumb so you could notice it. I’d thank my stars if she 
was. She can say forty dollars fast enough, and she doesn’t suck 
in her cheeks either!” 

In the end Aggie and I gave up the French lessons, but Tish 
kept them up. She learned ten nouns a day, and she made an 
attempt at verbs, but gave it up. 

“I can secure anything I want, if I ever visit our valiant Ally,” 
she said, “by naming it in the French and then making the ap- 
propriate gesture.” 

She made the experiment on Hannah, and it worked well 
enough. She would say “butter” or “spoon” and point to her 
place at the table; but Hannah almost left on the strength of it, 
and when she tried it on Mr. Jennings, the fishman, he told all 
over Perzance that she had lost either her mind or her teeth. 

Aggie and I were extremely uneasy all of July, for Tish does 
nothing without a motive, and she was learning in French such 
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warlike phrases as ‘“Take the trenches,” ““The enemy is retiring,” 
and ‘‘We must attack from the rear.” She also took to testing 
out the engine of her automobile in various ways, and twice, 
trying to cross a plowed field with it, had to be drawn out with 
a rope. She took to driving at night without lights also, and had 
the ill luck to run into the Penzance doctor’s buggy and take a 
wheel off it. 

It was after that incident, when we had taken the doctor 
home and put him to bed, that I demanded an explanation. 

But she only said with a far-away look in her eyes, “It may 
be a useful accomplishment sometime. If one were going after 
wounded at night it would be invaluable.” 

“Not if you killed all the doctors on the way!” I snapped. 

The limit to our patience came soon after that. One morning 
about the first of August the boatman from the lake came up 
the path with a spade over his shoulder. Tish, we perceived, 
tried to take him aside, but he gave her no time. 

“Well, I’ve done it, Miss Tish,” he said, “and God only knows 
what'll happen if somebody runs into it between now and to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Nobody will know you did it unless you continue to shout 
the way you are doing now.” 

“Oh, ll not tell,” he observed. “I’m not so proud of it. But 
‘twouldn’t surprise me a mite if we both did some time together 
in the county jail, on the head of it, Miss Tish.” 

Well, Aggie went pale, but Tish merely gave him five dollars 
and spent the rest of the day shut in the garage with her car. I 
went back and looked in the window during the afternoon, and 
she was on her back under it, hammering at something. 

That night at dinner she made an announcement. 

“IT have for some time,” she said, “been considering—go out, 
Hannah, and close the door—been considering the values of 
different engines for an ambulance which I propose to take to 
France.” 

“Tish!” Aggie cried in a heart-rending tone. 

“And I have come to the conclusion that my own car has the 
best engine on the market. Tonight I propose to make a final 
test and if it succeeds I shall have an ambulance body built on 
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it. I know this engine; I may almost say I have an affection for 
it. And it has served me well. Why, I ask you, should I aban- 
don it and take some newfangled thing that would as like as not 
lie down and die the minute it heard the first shell?” 

“Exactly,” I said with some feeling, “why should you, when 
you can count on me doing it anyhow?” 

She ignored that, however, and said she had fully determined 
to go abroad and to get as near the Front as possible. She said 
also that she had already written General Pershing, and that 
she expected to start the moment his reply came. 

“I told him,” she observed, “that I would prefer not being 
assigned to any particular part of the line, as it was my inten- 
tion, though not sacrificing the nationai good to it, to remain 
as near my nephew as possible. Pershing is a father and I felt 
that he would understand.” 

She then prepared to take the car out, and with a feeling of 
desperation Aggie and I followed her. 

For some time we pursued the even tenor of our way, varied 
only by Tish’s observing over her shoulder, “No matter what 
happens, do not be alarmed, and don’t yell!” 

Aggie was for getting out then, but we have always stood by 
Tish in an emergency, and we could not fail her then. She had 
turned into a dark lane and we were moving rapidly along it. 

“When I say ‘Ready!’ brace yourselves for a jar,” Tish ad- 
monished us. Aggie was trembling, and she had just put a small 
flask of blackberry cordial to her lips to steady herself when the 
machine went over the edge of a precipice, throwing Aggie into 
the road and myself forward into the front of the car. 

There was complete silence for a moment. Then Aggie said 
in a reproachful voice, “You didn’t say ‘Ready!’ Tish.” 

Tish, however, said nothing, and in the starlight I perceived 
her bent forward over the steering wheel. The car was standing 
on its forward end at the time. 

“Vish” Joened..“ Dish” 

She then straightened herself and put both hands over the 
pit of her stomach. 

“I’ve burst something, Lizzie,” she said in a strangled tone. 
“My gall bladder, probably.” 
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She then leaned back and closed her eyes. We were greatly 
alarmed, as it is unlike our brave Tish to give in until the very 
last, but finally she sat erect, groaning. 

“I am going back and kill that boatman,” she said. “I told 
him to dig a shell hole, not a cellar.’”’ Here she stood up and felt 
her pulse. “If I’ve burst anything,’ she announced a moment 
later, “it’s a corset steel. That boatman is a fool, but at least he 
has given us a chance to see if we are of the material which 
France requires at this tragic juncture.” 

“IT can tell you right away that I am not,” Aggie said tartly. 
“I’m not and I don’t want to be. Though I can’t see how biting 
my tongue half through is going to help France anyhow.” 

But Tish was not listening. She had lifted three shovels out of 
the car, and we could see her dauntless figure outlined against 
the darkness. 

“‘The Germans,” she said at last, “are over there behind that 
chicken house. The machine is stalled in a shell hole and con- 
tains a wounded soldier. We are being shelled and there are 
those what-you-call-'em lights overhead. We must escape or be 
killed. There is only one thing to do. Lizzie, what is your idea 
of the next step?” 

“Anybody but a lunatic would know that,” I said tartly. “The 
thing to do is to go home and make an affidavit that we never 
saw that car, and that the hole in this road is where it was struck 
by lightning.” 

“Aggie,” Tish said without paying any attention to me, “here 
is a shovel for you.” 

But Aggie sniffed. 

“Not at all, Tish Carberry,” she observed. “I am the wounded 
soldier, and J don’t stir a foot.” 

In the end, however, we all went to work to dig the car out 
of the hole, and at three o’clock in the morning Tish climbed 
in and started the engine. It climbed out slowly, but as Tish 
observed it gave an excellent account of itself. 

“And I must say,” she said, “I believe we have all shown that 
we can meet emergency in the proper spirit. As for the hole, 
that driveling idiot who dug it can fill it up tomorrow morning 
and no one be the wiser.” 
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I have made this explanation because of the ugly reports 
spread by the boatman himself. It is necessary, because it ap- 
pears that he became intoxicated on the money Tish had so 
generously given him, and the milk wagon which supplied us 
going into the hole an hour or so after we had left he shame- 
lessly told his own part and ours in the catastrophe. The result 
was that waking the next morning with a severe attack of lum- 
bago I heard our splendid Tish being attacked verbally by the 
milkman and forced to pay an outrageous sum in damages. 

By September Tish had had the old body removed from her 
automobile and an ambulance body built on. She made the 
drawings for it herself, and it contained many improvements 
over the standard makes. It contained, for instance, a cigarette 
lighter—not that Tish smokes, but because wounded men al- 
ways do, and we knew that matches were scarce in France. It 
also contained an ice-water tank, a reading lamp, with a small 
portable library of improving books selected by our clergyman, 
Mr. Ostermaier, and a false bottom. This last Tish was rather 
mysterious about, merely remarking that it might be a good 
place for Aggie to retire to if she took a sneezing spell within 
earshot of the enemy. 

When I look back and recall how foresighted Letitia Carberry 
was I am filled with admiration of those sterling qualities which 
have so many times brought us safely out of terrible danger. 

We were, however, doomed at first to real disappointment. 
With everything arranged, with the ambulance ready and our 
costumes made, we could not get to France. Tish made a special 
trip to Washington to see the Secretary of War, and he remem- 
bered very well her recommendations as to the camps, and so 
forth, and said that he had referred the matter of pajamas, for 
instance, to the Chief of Staff. He himself felt that the point was 
well taken. He believed in pajamas, and wore them, but that 
he had an impression, though he did not care to go on record 
about it, that the Chief of Staff advocated nightshirts. He also 
said that he had a letter from General Pershing asking that no 
relatives of soldiers go to France, as he was afraid that the 
gentle and restraining influence of their loved ones would im- 
pair their taste for war. 
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Aggie and I began to have a little hope at that time, and 
Aggie tore up a will she had made leaving her property to the 
Red Cross, on condition that it kept up Mr. Wiggins’ lot in the 
cemetery. But just as we were feeling more cheerful Aggie had 
a warning. She had been reading everywhere of the revival in 
spiritualism, and once before when she was in doubt she had 
been most successful with a woman who told the future with 
the paste letters that are used in soup. She went to a clairvoyant 
and he told her to be very careful of high places, and that the 
warning came from someone who had passed over from a high 
place. He thought it was an aviator, but we knew better, and 
Aggie looked at me with agonized eyes. 

Aggie has said since that when she was in her terrible po- 
sition at V she remembered that warning, but of course it 
was too late then. 

It was when we had gone back to the city that we realized 
that Tish was still determined to get to France. Only two days 
after our return she came in with a book called Military Codes 
and Signals, and gave it to Aggie. She had it marked at a place 
which told how to signal at night with an electric flashlight, and 
from that time on for several weeks she would sit in her window 
at night, with Aggie on the pavement across the street, also with 
a pocket flash, both of them signaling anything that came into 
their heads. It was rather hard on Aggie on cold evenings, and 
I remember very well that one night she came in and threw her 
flashlight on the floor, and then burst into tears. 

“I’m through, Tish,” she said, “and that’s all there is to itl 
I’ve stood being frozen until my feet are so cold I can’t tell one 
from the other, but I draw the line at being insulted.” 

“Insulted?” Tish said. “If you are going to mind trifles when 
your country’s safety is in question you’d better stay at home. 
Who insulted you?” 

Well, it seems that by way of conversation Aggie had flashed 
that the wretch with the cornet who rooms above Tish’s apart- 
ment was at the window watching and she wished he'd fall out 
and break his neck. 

He had then put out his own light and had appeared in 
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the window again, and had flashed in the same code: “Come, 
birdie, fly with me.” 

For certain reasons I have decided not to reveal how Tish 
finally arranged that we should get to France. As the Secretary 
of War says, it might make him very unpopular with the many 
women he had been obliged to refuse. It is enough to say that 
the wonderful day finally came when we found ourselves on 
the very ocean which had carried Tish’s nephew on his glorious 
mission. Aggie was particularly exalted as we went down the 
bay, escorted by encircling aéroplanes. 

“I’m not a brave woman, Tish,” she said softly, “but as I look 
back on that glorious sky line I feel that no sacrifice is too great 
to make for it. I am ready to do or die.” 

“Humph,” said Tish. “Well, as far as I’m concerned, after the 
prices they charged me at that hotel the Germans are welcome 
to New York. I’d give it to them and say “Thank you’ when they 
took it.” 

We then went below and tried on our life-preserving suits, 
which the clerk at the steamship office had rented to us at fifteen 
dollars each. 

He said they were most essential, and that when properly in- 
flated one could float about in them for a week. Indeed, as Tish 
said, with a compass and a small sail one could probably make 
the nearest land, such as the Azores, supporting life in the mean- 
time with ship’s biscuits, and so on, in waterproof packages, car- 
ried in the pockets provided for the purpose. She did indeed 
go so far as to place a bottle of blackberry cordial in the pocket 
of each suit, and also a small tin of preserved ginger, which we 
have always tound highly sustaining. But we were somewhat 
uneasy to discover that it required a considerable length of time 
to get into the suits. 

We had barely got into them when we heard a bugle blowing 
and men running. Just after that an alarm bell began to ring, 
and Aggie said “It has come!” and as usual commenced to 
sneeze violently. We ran out on deck, dear Tish saying to be 
calm, as more lives were lost through excitement than anything 
else; though she herself was none too calm, for when we found 
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afterward that it was only a lifeboat drill I discovered that she 
was carrying her silver-handled umbrella. 

Everyone was on the deck, and I must say that we were fol- 
lowed by envious glances. As we had inflated the suits they were 
not immodest, effectually concealing the lines of the figure, but 
making it difficult to pass through doorways. 

There was a very nice young man on deck, in a Red Cross 
uniform, and he said that as he was the only male in our life- 
boat he was pleased to see that three of the eighteen ladies in 
it were prepared to take care of themselves. He said that he felt 
he would probably have his hands full saving the fifteen others. 

“Not,” he added, “that I should feel comfortable until you 
were safely in the boat anyhow. I should not like to think of 
you floating about, perhaps for weeks, and possibly dodging 
sharks and so on.” 

Tish liked him at once, and said that in case of trouble if the 
boat were crowded we would only ask for a towing line. 

It was while this conversation was going on that Aggie sud- 
denly said, “I’ve changed my mind, Tish, I’m not going.” 

Well, we looked at her. She was a green color, and she said 
she’d thank us to put her off in something or other and let her 
go back. She wasn’t seasick, but she just didn’t care for the sea. 
She never had and she never would. And then she said ‘‘Ugh!” 
and the Red Cross man put his arm around her as far as it 
would go in the rubber suit, and said that certainly she was not 
seasick, but that some people found the sea air too stimulating, 
and she’d better go below and not get too much of it at first. 

He helped us get Aggie down to her cabin, but unluckily he 
put her down on Tish’s knitting. We had the misfortune to hear 
a slow hissing sound, and her inflated suit began to wilt imme- 
diately, where a steel needle had penetrated it. 

Even then both Tish and I noticed that he had a sad face, 
and later on, when we had put Aggie to bed in her life suit, for 
she refused to have it taken off, we sat in Tish’s cabin across, 
listening to Aggie’s moans and to his story. 

Tish had immediately demanded to know why he was not in 
the uniform of a fighting man, and he said at once, “I’m glad 
you asked me that. I’ve been wanting to tell the whole ship 
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about it, but it’s so darned ridiculous. I’ve tried every branch 
and they’ve all turned me down, for a—for a physical infirmity.” 

“Flat feet?” Tish asked. 

“No. The truth is, I’ve had a milk leg. Fact. I know it is—er 
—generally limited to the other sex at—er—certain periods. 
But I’ve had it. Can’t hike any distance. Can’t run. Couldn’t 
even kick a Hun,” he added bitterly. “And what’s more, there’s 
a girl on this ship who thinks I’m a slacker, and I can’t tell her 
about it. She wouldn’t believe me if I did—though why a fellow 
would make up a milk leg I don’t know. And she’d laugh. Every- 
body laughs. I’ve made a lot of people happy.” 

“Why don’t you tell her you have heart disease?” Tish in- 
quired in a gentler tone. Though not young herself she has pre- 
served a fine interest in the love affairs of youth. 

“Oh, I’ve got that all right,” he said gloomily. “But it’s not 
the sort that keeps a fellow out of the Army. It’s—well, that 
doesn’t matter. But suppose I told her that? She wouldn’t marry 
me with heart disease.” 

“Tish!” Aggie called faintly. 

In the end we were obliged to cut the rubber suit off with the 
scissors, as she not only refused to get up but wanted to drown 
if we were torpedoed. We therefore did not see the young man 
again until evening, and then he was with a very pretty girl in 
a Y.M.C.A. uniform. We had gone up on deck for air, and Tish 
was looking for the captain. She had a theory that if we could 
put Aggie in a hammock she would feel better, as the ham- 
mock would remain stationary while the ship rocked. Just as we 
passed them the girl said, “He’s the best-looking man on the 
ship anyhow. And he’s a captain in the infantry. He says it is 
the most dangerous branch of the service.” 

“Oh, he does, does he?” said the Red Cross young man. “Well, 
you’d better wait six months before you fall too hard for him. 
He may get his face changed, and there isn’t much behind it.” 

He spoke quite savagely, and both Tish and I felt that he 
was making a mistake, and that gentleness, with just a sugges- 
tion of the caveman beneath, would have been more efficacious. 
Indeed when we knew Mr. Burton better—that was his name— 
we ventured the suggestion, but he only shook his head. 
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“You don’t know her,” he said. “She is the sort of girl who 
likes to take the soft-spoken fellow and make him savage. And 
when she gets the cave type she wants to tame him. I’ve tried 
being both, so I know. I’m damned—I beg your pardon—I’m 
cursed if I know why I care for her. I suppose it’s because she 
has about as much use for me as she has for a dose of Paris 
green. But if you hear of that Weber who hangs round her go- 
ing overboard some night, I hope you'll understand. That’s all.” 

That conversation, however, was later on in the voyage. That 
first night out Tish saw the captain and he finally agreed, if 
we said nothing about it, to have a sailor’s hammock hung in 
Aggie’s cabin. 

“It wouldn’t do to have it get about, madam,” he said. “You 
know how it is—I’d have all the passengers in hammocks in 
twenty-four hours, and the crew sleeping on the decks. And you 
know crews are touchy these days, what with submarines and 
chaplains and young shavetails of officers who expect to be 
kissed every time they’re asked to get off a coil of rope.” 

We promised secrecy, and that evening a hammock was hung 
in Aggie’s cabin. It was not much like a hammock, however, and 
it was so high that Tish said it looked more like a chandelier 
than anything else. Getting Aggie into it required the steward, 
the stewardess, Mr. Burton and ourselves, but it was finally 
done, and we all felt easier at once, except that I was obliged 
to stand on a chair to feed her her beef tea. 

However, just after midnight Tish and I in our cabin across 
heard a terrible thud, followed by silence and then by low, 
dreadful moans. Aggie had fallen out. She did not speak at all 
for some time, and when she did it was to horrify Tish. For she 
said, “Damnation!” 

Tish immediately turned and left the cabin, leaving me to 
press a cold knife against the lump on Aggie’s head and to put 
her back into her berth. She refused the hammock absolutely. 
She said she had forgotten where she was, and had merely 
reached out for her bedroom slippers, which were six feet be- 
low, when the whole thing had turned over and thrown her out. 

She insisted that she did not remember saying anything 
improper, but that the time Tish’s horse had thrown her in 
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the cemetery she had certainly used strong language, to say the 
least. 

I remember telling Tish this, and she justified herself by the 
subconscious mind, which she was studying at the time. She said 
that the subconscious mind stored up all the wicked words and 
impulses which the conscious mind puts virtuously from it. And 
she recalled the fact that Mr. Ostermaier, our clergyman, tak- 
ing laughing gas to have a tooth drawn, tried to kiss the dentist 
on coming out, and called him a sweet little thing—though Mrs. 
Ostermaier is quite a large woman. 

We became quite friendly with Mr. Burton during the re- 
mainder of the voyage. He formed the habit of coming down 
every evening before dinner to our cabin and having a dose of 
blackberry cordial to prevent seasickness. 

“I’ve had it before,” he said on one occasion, “but never with 
such—er—medicinal qualities. You don’t put anything in it but 
blackberries, do your” 

“Only a little alcohol to preserve it,” I told him with some 
pride. I generally make it myself. 

“I will say this for it: It’s extremely well preserved,” he said, 
and filled up the tooth mug again. It was after that that he told 
us that Hilda had refused to marry him, and was flirting out- 
rageously with Captain Weber. 

“T only say this,” he added gloomily. “He’s right when he 
says he belongs in the infantry. He’s got the photographs of five 
youngsters in his cabin; or he did have. He’s probably hidden 
them now.” 

“Why don’t you tell her?” Tish demanded. 

“Why should I? Let her make a fool of herself if she wants 
to,” he said despondently. “What chance have I against a ship- 
load of ’em, anyhow? If it wasn’t this one it would be another. 
She’s got her eye on a tank now, and she’s only waiting for that 
aviator to forget his stomach to sit at his feet and worship. God 
only knows what would happen if we had a Croix de Guerre 
on board.” 

He sat for some time, sipping the blackberry cordial and look- 
ing into space. 

“I’ve got it figured out this way,” he said at last. “I’ve got to 
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pull off something over there. That’s all. Got to get in the 
papers and get a medal and a wooden leg. She’d stand for a 
wooden leg better than a milk one,” he added viciously. 

Both Aggie and I noticed that Tish regarded him with a con- 
templative eye, and from that time on she spent at least a part 
of every day with him. He paid no attention at all to Hilda 
from that time on, and one morning while Tish and Mr. 
Burton were walking by her chair she dropped a book. But he 
did not seem to see it, and that evening the captain moved over 
to her table, and Mr. Burton was very gay, but ate hardly any 
dinner. 

We all went in the same train to Paris, and he had a sort of 
revenge then. For the captain could not speak French, and she 
had to ask Mr. Burton to order her dinner for her. But he or- 
dered only one, and the captain was furious, naturally. 

“Look here, Burton,” he said, “I’m here, you know.” 

“Why, so you are,” said Mr. Burton coldly. “I hadn’t noticed 
you.” 

“How the devil can I make that woman understand that I’m 
hungry?” 

Mr. Burton reflected. 

“Tl tell you,” he said. “You might open your mouth and 
point down your throat. Most of these French know the sign 
language.” 

He turned away then, and I saw a gleam of triumph in Tish’s 
eye. She leaned over to him. 

“She’s furious that he can’t speak French,” she said. “Talk to 
me in French, and don’t mind what I say. The only thing I can 
remember is a list of a hundred nouns. I'll string them together 
somehow.” 

There was a French officer near us, and I saw him watching 
Tish carefully as the conversation went on. She said afterward 
that as near as she could make out, Mr. Burton was telling the 
history of the country we went through, and that when he 
paused she would say in French: ‘Handkerchief, fish, trunk, 
pencil, book, soup,” or some such list. 

But it impressed Hilda; I could see that. 

It was some time before we got out of Paris, and the news we 
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had of Charlie Sands was that he was at the Front, near V : 
which was held by the enemy. Tish went out and bought a map, 
and decided that she would be sent in that direction or no- 
where. But for several weeks nothing happened, and she found 
the ambulance had come and was being used to carry ice cream 
to convalescent hospitals round Paris. What was more, she could 
not get it back. 

For once I thought our dauntless Tish was daunted. How 
true it is that we forget past success in present failure! But after 
a number of mysterious absences she came into my room after 
Aggie had gone to bed and said, “I’ve found where they keep 
ree 

“Keep what?” 

“My ambulance.” 

I was putting my hair on wavers at the time, and I saw in the 
mirror that she had her hat and coat on, and the expression she 
wears when she has decided to break the law. 

“I’m not going to spend this night in a French jail, Tish Car- 
berry,” 1 said: 

“Very well,” she retorted, and turned to go out. 

But the thought of Tish alone, embarked on a dangerous 
enterprise, was too much for me, and I called her back. 

“Tl go,” I said, “and I'll steal, if that’s what you’re up to. 
But I’m a fool, and I know it. You can’t deceive a lot of French- 
men with your handkerchief-fish-trunk-pencil stuff. And you 
can’t book-soup-oysters yourself out of jail.” 

“I’m taking my own, and only my own,” Tish said with dig- 
nity. 

Well, I dressed and we went out into the street. I tried to tell 
Tish that even if we got it we couldn’t take it home and hide it 
under the bed or in a bureau drawer, but she was engrossed in 
her own thoughts, and besides, the streets were entirely dark 
and not a taxicab anywhere. She had a city map, however, and 
a flashlight, and at last about two in the morning we reached 
the street where she said it was stored in a garage. 

I was limping by that time, and there were cold chills run- 
ning up and down my spine, but Tish was quite calm. And just 
then there was a terrific outburst of noise, whistles and sirens 
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of all sorts, and a man walking near us suddenly began to run 
and dived into a doorway. 

“Air raid,” said Tish calmly, and walked on. I clutched at her 
arm, but she shook me off. 

“Tish!” I begged. 

“Don’t be a craven, Lizzie,” she said. ‘Statistics show that the 
percentage of mortality from these things is considerably less 
than from mumps, and not to be compared with riding in an 
elevator or with the perils of maternity.” 

All sorts of people were running madly by that time, and 
suddenly disappearing, and a man with a bird cage in his hand 
bumped flat into me and knocked me down. Tish, however, had 
moved on without noticing, and when I caught up to her she 
was standing beside a wide door which was open, staring in. 

“This is the place,” she said. And just then half a dozen men 
poured out through the doorway and ran along the street. Tish 
drew a long breath. 

“You see?” she said. “Providence watches over those whose 
motives are pure, even if compelled to certain methods ze 

There was a terrible crash at that moment down the street, 
followed by glass falling all round us. 

* which are not entirely ethical,” Tish continued calmly. 
“We might as well go inside, Lizzie. They may drop another, 
and we shall never have such a chance again.” 

“I can’t walk, Tish,” I said in a quavering voice. ‘““My knees 
are bending backward.” 

“Fiddlesticks!”” she replied scornfully and stalked inside. 

I have since reflected on Tish during that air raid, on the 
calm manner in which she filled the gasoline tank of her ambu- 
lance, on the way in which she flung out six empty ice-cream 
freezers, and the perfect aplomb with which she kicked the tires 
to see if they contained sufficient air. For such attributes I have 
nothing but admiration. But I am not so certain as to the men- 
tal processes which permitted her calmly to take three spare 
tires from other cars and to throw them into the ambulance. 

Perhaps there is with all true greatness an element of ruth- 
lessness. Or perhaps she subsequently sent conscience money 
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to the Red Cross anonymously. There are certain matters on 
which I do not interrogate her. 

I was still sitting on the running board of a limousine in- 
haling my smelling salts when she pronounced all ready and we 
got into the driving seat and started. Just as we moved out a 
man came in from the street and began to yell at us. When 
Tish paid no attention to him he took a flying leap and landed 
on the step beside us. 

“Here, what the do you think you are doing?” he said in 
English. “Where’s your permit?” 

Tish said nothing, but turned out into the street and threw 
on the gas. He was on my side and the jerk almost flung him off. 

“Stop this car!’ he yelled. “Hey, Grogan! Grogan!” 

But whoever Grogan was he was still in some cellar probably, 
and by that time we were going very fast. Unluckily the glass in 
the street cut all four tires almost immediately, and we swung 
madly from one side to the other. And just then, too, we struck 
the hole the shell had made, and went into it with a terrible 
bump. The man disappeared immediately, but Tish was quite 
composed. She simply changed gears, and the car crawled out 





on the other side. 

“This motor will go anywhere, Lizzie,” she said easily. “I feel 
that my judgment is entirely vindicated. Where’s that man?” 

“Killed, probably,” I retorted with a certain acidity. 

“I hope not,” she replied with kindly tolerance. “But if he is 
it will be supposed that a bomb did it.” 

As a matter of fact the Herald next morning reported the 
miraculous escape of an American found on the very edge of a 
shell hole, recovering, but showing one of the curious results of 
shell shock, being convinced that two women had stolen a car 
from his garage, and had run it into the hole in a deliberate 
attempt to kill him. 

Aggie read this to us at breakfast, and Tish merely observed 
that it was very sad, and that she proposed studying shell shock 
at the Front. Not until months later did we tell Aggie the story 
of that night. 

That morning Tish disappeared, and at noon she came back 
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to say that she had at last secured the ambulance, and that we 
would start for the Front at once. Privately she told me that in 
a pocket of the car she had found permits to get us out of Paris, 
but that the car would be missed before long, and that we 
would better start at once. 

It is strange to look back and recall with what blitheness we 
prepared to leave. And it is interesting, too, to remember the 
conversation with Mr. Burton when he called that afternoon. 

“Hello!” he said, glancing about. “This looks like moving on. 
Where to, oh, brave and radiant spirits?” 

“We haven't quite decided,” Tish said. She was cleaning her 
revolver at the time. 

“You haven’t decided! Great Scott, haven’t you any orders? 
Or any permits?” 

“All that are necessary,” Tish said, squinting into the barrel 
of her revolver. “Aggie, don’t forget your hay-fever spray.” 

“But look here,” he began, “you know this is France in war- 
time. I hate to throw a wrench into the machinery, but no one 
can travel a mile in this country without having about a million 
papers. You'll be arrested; you'll be : 

“Young man,” Tish said quietly, pouring oil on a rag, “I was 
arrested before you were born. Aggie, will you order some tea? 
And make mine very weak.” 

“Weak tea!” he repeated with a sort of groan. “Weak tea! 
And yet you start for the Front, picking out any trench that 
takes your fancy, and—weak tea! And I am going to St.-Nazaire! 
I, a man, with a man’s stomach and a mad affection for a girl 
who thinks I prefer serving doughnuts to fighting! I do that, 
while you - 

“Why do you go to St.-Nazaire?” Tish inquired. ‘You can sit 
with Aggie inside the ambulance, and I’m sure you could be 
useful, changing tires, and so on. You could simply disappear, 
you know. That is what we intend to do.” 

“Tll have a cup of tea,” he said in a strange voice. “Very 
strong, please; I seem rather dazed.” 

“I figure this way,” Tish went on, putting down her revolver 
and taking up her knitting. “I don’t believe an ambulance 
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loaded with cigarettes and stick candy and chocolate, with per- 
haps lemons for lemonade, is going to be stopped anywhere as 
long as it’s headed for the Front. I understand they don’t stop 
ambulances anyhow. If they do you can stretch out and pretend 
to be wounded. This is one way in which you can be very use- 
ful—being wounded.” 

He took all his tea at a gulp, and then looked round in an 
almost distracted manner. 

“Certainly,” he said. “Of course. It’s all perfectly simple. You 
—you don’t mind, I suppose, if I take a moment to arrange my 
mind? It seems to be all mussed up. Apparently I think clearly, 
but somehow or other ° 

“We are actuated by several motives,” Tish went on, begin- 
ning to turn the heel of the sock. “First of all, my nephew is at 
the Front. I want to be near him. I am a childless woman, and 
he is all I have. Second, I fancy the more cigarettes and so on 
our boys have the better for them, though I disapprove of ciga- 
rettes generally. And finally, I do not intend to let the biggest 
thing in my lifetime go by without having been a part of it, 
even in the most humble manner.” 

“Entirely reasonable too,” he said. 

But he still had a strange expression on his face, and soon 
after that he said he’d walk round a little in the air and then 
come back and tell us his decision. 

At five o’clock he was back and he was very pale and wore 
what Aggie considered a haunted look. He stalked in and stood, 
his cap in his hand. 

“Tl go,” he said. “I'll go, and I don’t give a—I don’t care 
whether I come back or not. That’s clear, isn’t it? I’ll go as far 
as you will, Miss Tish, and J take it that means moving right 
along. I'll go there, and then I'll keep on going.” 

“You've seen Hilda!” Aggie exclaimed with the intuition of 
her own experience in matters of the heart. 

“T’ve seen her,” he said grimly. “I wasn’t looking for her. I’ve 
given that up. She was with that—well, you know. If I had any 
sense I’d have stolen those photographs and mailed them to 
her, one at a time. Five days, one each day, I’d have ¢ 
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“You might save all that hate for the Germans,” Tish said. 
“I don’t care to promise anything, but I have an idea that you 
may have a chance to use it.” 

And again, as always, our dear Tish was right. 

We left Paris that evening. We made up quite comfortable 
beds in the ambulance, which had four new tires and which 
Tish with her customary forethought had filled as full as pos- 
sible with cigarettes and candy. I have never inquired as to 
where Tish secured these articles, but I have learned that very 
early Tish adopted an army term called salvage, which seems 
to consist of taking whatever is necessary wherever it may be 
found. For instance, she has always referred to the night when 
she salvaged the ambulance and the extra tires; and the night 
later on, when we found the window of a warehouse open and 
secured seven cases of oranges for some of our boys who had no 
decent drinking water, she also referred to our actions at that 
time as salvage. 

In fact, so common did the term become that I have heard 
her speaking of the time we salvaged the town of V : 

In re the matter of passports—in re is also military, and 
means referring to, or concerning; I find a certain tendency my- 
self to use military terms. In re the matter of passports and per- 
mits, since the authenticity of our adventure has recently been 
challenged here at home, particularly in our church, though we 
have been lifelong members, it is a strange fact that we never 
required any. The sacred emblem on the ambulance and our- 
selves, including Mr. Burton, was amply sufficient. And though 
there were times when Mr. Burton found it expedient to lie 
in the back of the car and emit slow and tortured groans I 
have always contended that it was not really necessary in the 
two months which followed. 

Over those two months IJ shall pass lightly. Our brave Tish 
was almost incessantly at the wheel, and we distributed un- 
counted numbers of cigarettes and so on. We had, naturally, no 
home other than the ambulance, but owing to Tish’s fore- 
thought we found, among other articles in the secret compart- 
ment under the floor, a full store of canned goods and a nest of 
cooking kettles. 
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With this outfit we were able to supplement when necessary 
such provisions as we purchased along the way, and even now 
and then to make such occasional delicacies as cup custard or to 
bake a few muffins or small sweet cakes. More than once, too, 
we have drawn up beside the road where troops were passing, 
and turned out some really excellent hot doughnuts for them. 

Indeed I may say that we became quite well known among 
both officers and men, being called The Three Graces. 

But when so many were doing similar work on a much larger 
scale our poor efforts are hardly worthy of record. Only one 
thing is significant! We moved slowly but inevitably toward the 
Front, and toward that portion of the Front where Charlie 
Sands was serving his country. 

During all this time Mr. Burton never mentioned Hilda but 
once, and that was to state that he had learned Captain Weber 
was a widower. 

“Not that it makes any difference to me,” he said. “She can 
marry him tomorrow as far as I’m concerned. I’ve forgotten her, 
practically. If I marry it will be one of these French girls. They 
can cook anyhow, and she can’t. Her idea of a meal is a plate 
of fudge.” 

“He’s really breaking his heart for her,” Aggie confided to me 
later. “Do you notice how thin he is? And every time he looks 
at the moon he sighs.” 

“So do I,” J said tartly, “and I’m not in love either. Ever 
since that moonlight night when that fool of a German flew 
over and dropped a bomb onto the best layer cake I’ve ever 
baked I’ve sighed at the moon too.” 

But he was thinner; and, when the weather grew cold and 
wet and we suggested flannels to him as delicately as possible, 
he refused to consider them. 

“I'd as soon have pneumonia as not,” he said. “It’s quick and 
easy, and—anyhow we need them to cover the engine on cold 
nights.”’ 

It was, I believe, at the end of the seventh week that we drew 
in one night at a small village within sound of the guns. We 
limped in, indeed, for we had had one of our frequent blow- 
outs, and had no spare tire. 
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Scattering as was our custom, we began a search for an extra 
tire, but without results. There was only one machine in the 
town, and that belonged to General Pershing. We knew it at 
once by the four stars. As we did not desire to be interrogated 
by the Commander-in-Chief we drew into a small alleyway be- 
hind a ruined house, and Aggie and I cooked a Spanish omelet 
and arranged some lettuce-and-mayonnaise sandwiches. 

Tish had not returned, but Mr. Burton came back just as I 
was placing the meal on the folding table we carried for the 
purpose, and we saw at once that something was wrong. He 
wore a look he had not worn since we left Paris. 

“Leg, probably,” I said in an undertone to Aggie. He was 
subject to attacks of pain in the milk leg. 

But Aggie’s perceptions were more tender. 

“Hilda, most likely,” she said. 

However, we were distracted by the arrival of Tish, who came 
in with her customary poise and unrolled her dinner napkin 
with a thoughtful air. She commented kindly on the omelet, but 
was rather silent. 

At the end of the meal, however, she said, “If you will walk 
up the road past the Y.M.C.A. hut, Mr. Burton, it is just possi- 
ble you will find an extra tire lying there. I am not positive, but 
I think it likely. I should continue walking until you find it.” 

“Must have seen a rubber plant up that way,” Mr. Burton 
said, rather disagreeably for him. He was most pleasant usually. 

“I have simply indicated a possibility,” Tish said. “Aggie, I 
think I’ll have a small quantity of blackberry cordial.” 

With Tish recourse to that remedy indicated either fatigue 
or a certain nervous strain. That it was the latter was shown by 
the fact that when Mr. Burton had gone she started the engine 
of the car and suggested that we be ready to leave at a moment’s 
notice. She then took a folding chair and placed herself in a 
dark corner of the ruined house. 

“If you see the lights of a car approaching,” she called, ‘“‘just 
tell me, will you?” 

However, I am happy to say that no car came near. Somewhat 
later Mr. Burton appeared rolling a tire ahead of him, and 
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wearing the dazed look he still occasionally wore when con- 
fronted with new evidences of Tish’s efficiency. 

“Well,” he said, dropping the tire and staring at Aggie and 
myself, ‘‘she dreamed true. Either that or a 

“Mr. Burton,” Tish called, “do you mind hiding that tire 
until morning? We found it and it is ours. But it’s unnecessary 
to excite suspicion at any time.” 

I am not certain that Mr. Burton’s theory is right, but even if 
it is I contend that war is war and justifies certain practices 
hardly to be condoned in times of peace. 

Briefly, he has always maintained that Tish being desper- 
ate and arguing that the C. in C.—which is military for Com- 
mander-in-Chief—was able to secure tires whenever necessary— 
that Tish had deliberately unfastened a spare tire from the 
rear of General Pershing’s automobile; not of course actually 
salvaging it, but leaving it in a position where on the car’s get- 
ting into motion it would fall off and could then be salvaged. 

I do not know. I do know, however, that Tish retired very 
early to her bed in the ambulance. As Aggie was heating water 
for a bath, having found a sheltered horse trough behind a 
broken wall, I took Mr. Burton for a walk through the town 
in an endeavor to bring him to a more cheerful frame of mind. 
He was still very low-spirited, but he offered no confidences un- 
til we approached the only undestroyed building in sight. He 
stopped then and suggested turning back. 

“It’s a Y hut,” he said. ““We’ll be about as welcome there as a 
skunk at a garden party.” 

I reprimanded him for this, as I had found no evidence of 
any jealousy between the two great welfare organizations. But 
when I persisted in advancing he said, “Well, you might as well 
know it. She’s there. I saw her through a window.” 

“What has that got to do with my getting a bottle of vanilla 
extract there if they have one?” 

“Oh, she’ll have one probably; she uses it for fudge! I’m not 
going there, and that’s flat.” 

“I thought you had forgotten her.” 

“I have!” he said savagely. ““The way you forget the tooth- 
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ache. But I don’t go round boring a hole in a tooth to get it 
again. Look here, Miss Lizzie, do you know what she was doing 
when I saw her? She was dropping six lumps of sugar into a 
cup of something for that—that parent she’s gone bugs about.” 

““That’s what she’s here for.” 

“Oh, it is, is it?” he snarled. ‘“‘Well, she wasn’t doing it for the 
fellow with a cauliflower ear who was standing beside him. 
There was a line of about twenty fellows there putting in their 
own sugar, all right.” 

“Tl tell you this, Mr. Burton,” I said in a serious tone, 
“sometimes I think things are just as well as they are. You 
haven’t a disposition for marriage. I don’t believe you'll make 
her happy, even if you do get her.” 

“Oh, I'll not get her,” he retorted roughly. “As a matter of 
fact, 1 don’t want her. I’m cured. I’m as cured as a ham. She 
can feed sugar to the whole blamed Army, as far as I’m con- 
cerned. And after that she can go home and feed sugar to his 
five kids, and give ’em colic and sit up at night and si 

I left him still muttering and went into the Y hut. Hilda 
gave a little scream of joy when she saw me and ran round the 
counter, which was a plank on two barrels, and kissed me. I 
must say she was a nice little thing. 

“Isn’t France small after all?” she demanded. “And do you 
know I’ve seen your nephew—or is it Miss Tish’s? He’s just too 
dear! We had a long talk here only a day or two ago, and I 
was telling about you three, and suddenly he said, ‘Wait a min- 
ute. You've mentioned no names, but I'll bet my tin hat my 
Aunt Tish was one of them!’ Isn’t that amazing?” 

Well, I thought it was, and I took a cup of her coffee. But it 
was poor stuff, and right then and there I made a kettleful and 
showed her how. But I noticed she grew rather quiet after a 
while. 

At last she said, “You—I don’t suppose you’ve seen that Mr. 
Burton anywhere, have you?” 

“We saw something of him in Paris,” I replied, and glanced 
out the window. He was standing across what had once been the 
street, and if ever I’ve seen hungry eyes in a human being he 
had them. 
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“He was so awfully touchy, Miss Lizzie,” she said. ‘““And then 
I was never sure Why do you suppose he isn’t fighting? Not 
that it’s any affair of mine, but I used to wonder.” 

“He’s got a milk leg,” I said, and set the coffee kettle off. 

“A milk leg! A milk Oh, how ridiculous! How 
Miss Lizzie, how can he?” 

“Don’t ask me. They get ’em sometimes too. They’re very 
painful. My cousin, Nancy Lee McMasters, had one after her 
third child and fe 

I am sorry to say that here she began to laugh. She laughed 
all over the hut, really, and when she had stood up and held to 
the plank and laughed she sat down on a box of condensed 
milk and laughed again. I am a truthful woman, and I had 
thought it was time she knew the facts, but I saw at once that 
I had made a mistake. And when I looked out the window Mr. 
Burton had gone. 

I remained there with her for some time, but as any men- 
tion of Mr. Burton only started her off again we discussed other 
matters. 

She said Charlie Sands was in the Intelligence Department at 
the Front, and that when he left he was about to, as she termed 
it, pull off a raid. 

“He’s gone to bring me a German as a souvenir; and that 
Captain Weber—you remember him—he is going to bring me 
another,” she cried. ‘““He gave me my choice and I took an ofh- 
cer, with a nice upcurled mustache and ‘ 

“And five children?” 

“Five children? Whatever do you mean, Miss Lizzie?”’ 

“I understand that Captain Weber has five. I didn’t know but 
that you had a special preference for them that way.” 

“Why, Miss Lizzie!” she said in a strained voice. “I don’t 
believe it. He’s never said s 

I was washing out her dish towels by that time, for she wasn’t 
much of a housekeeper, I’ll say that, though as pretty as a pic- 
ture, and I never looked up. She walked round the hut, hum- 
ming to herself to show how calm she was, but I noticed that 
when her broom fell over she kicked at it. 

Finally she said, “I don’t know why you think I was inter- 
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ested in Captain Weber. He was amusing, that’s all; and I like 
fighting men—the bravest are the tenderest, you know. I—if 
you ever happen on Mr. Burton you might tell him I’m here. 
It’s interesting, but I get lonely sometimes. I don’t see a soul I 
really care to talk to.” 

Well, I promised I would, and as Mr. Burton had gone I 
went back alone. Tish was asleep with a hot stone under her 
cheek, from which I judged she’d had neuralgia, and Aggie was 
nowhere in sight. But round the corner an ammunition train 
of trucks had come in and I suddenly remembered Aggie and 
her horse trough. Unfortunately I had not asked her where it 
was. 

I roused Tish but her neuralgia had ruffled her usual placid 
temper, and she said that if Aggie was caught in a horse trough 
let her sit in it. If she could take a bath in a pint of water Aggie 
could, instead of hunting up luxuries. She then went to sleep 
again, leaving me in an anxious frame of mind. 

Mr. Burton was not around, and at last I started out alone 
with a flashlight, but as we were short of batteries I was too 
sparing of it and stepped down accidentally into a six-foot cel- 
lar, jarring my spine badly. When I got out at last it was very 
late, and though there were soldiers all around I did not like to 
ask them to assist me in my search, as I had every reason to 
believe that our dear Aggie had sought cleanliness in her night- 
gown. 

It was, I believe, fully 2 a.m. when I finally discovered her 
behind a wall, where a number of our boys were playing a game 
with a lantern and dice—a game which consisted apparently of 
coaxing the inanimate objects with all sorts of endearing terms. 
They got up when they saw me, but I observed that I was 
merely taking a walk, and wandered as nonchalantly as I was 
able into the inclosure. 

At first all was dark and silent. Then I heard the trickle 
of running water, and a moment later a sneeze. The lost was 
found! 

“Aggie!” I said sternly. 

“Hush, for Heaven’s sake! They’ll hear you.” 

“Where are your” 
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“B-b-behind the trough,” she said, her teeth chattering. “Run 
and get my bathrobe, Lizzie. Those d-d-dratted boys have been 
there for an hour.” 

Well, I had brought it with me, and she had her slippers; 
and we started back. I must say that Aggie was a strange figure, 
however, and one of the boys said after we had passed, ‘‘Well, 
fellows, war’s hell, all right.” 

“If you saw it too I feel better,” said another. “I thought 
maybe this frog liquor was doing things to me.” 

Aggie, however, was sneezing and did not hear. 

I come now to that part of my narrative which relates to 
Charlie Sands’ raid and the results which followed it. I felt a 
certain anxiety about telling Tish of the dangerous work in 
which he was engaged, and waited until her morning tea had 
fortified her. She was, I remember, sitting on a rock directing 
Mr. Burton, who was changing a tire. 

‘“‘A raid?” she said. ‘““What sort of a raid?” 

“To capture Germans, ish.” 

“A lot of chance he'll have!” she said with a sniff. “What 
does he know about raids? And you’d think to hear you talk, 
Lizzie, that pulling Germans out of a trench was as easy as let- 
ting a dog out after a neighbor’s cat. It’s like Pershing and all 
the rest of them,” she added bitterly, “to take a left-handed 
newspaper man, who can’t shut his right eye to shoot with the 
left, and start him off alone to take the whole German Army.” 

“He wouldn’t go alone,” said Mr. Burton. 

“Certainly not!” Tish retorted. “I know him, and you don’t, 
Mr. Burton. He’ll not go alone. Of course not! He'll pick out 
a lot of men who play good bridge, or went to college with him, 
or belong to his fraternity, or can sing, or some such reason, 
and——-” 

Here to my great surprise she flung down one of our two last 
remaining teacups and retired precipitately into the ruins. Not 
for us to witness her majestic grief. Rachel—or was it Naomi?— 
mourning for her children. 

However, in a short time she reappeared and stated that she 
was sick of fooling round on back roads, and that we would 
now go directly to the Front. 
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“We'll never pull it off,” Mr. Burton said to me in an under- 
tone. 

“She has never failed, Mr. Burton,” I reminded him gravely. 

Before we started Mr. Burton saw Hilda, but he came back 
looking morose and savage. He came directly to me. 

“Look me over,” he said. “Do I look queer or anything?” 

“Not at all,” I replied. 

“Look again. I don’t seem to be dying on my feet, do I? Any- 
thing wan about me? I don’t totter with feebleness, do I?” 

“You look as strong as a horse,” I said somewhat acidly. 

“Then I wish to thunder you’d tell me,” he stormed, “why 
that girl—that—well, you know who I mean—why the deuce 
she should first giggle all over the place when she sees me, and 
then baby me like an idiot child? ‘Here’s a chair,’ she’d say, and 
‘Do be careful of yourself’; and when I recovered from that 
enough to stand up like a man and ask for a cup of coffee she 
said 1 ought to take soup; it was strengthening!” 

Fortunately Tish gave the signal to start just then, and we 
moved out. Hilda was standing in her doorway when we passed, 
and I thought she looked rather forlorn. She blew kisses to us, 
but Mr. Burton only saluted stiffly and looked away. I have 
often considered that to the uninitiated the ways of love are 
very strange. 

it was when we were out of the village that he turned to me 
with a strange look in his eyes. 

“She doesn’t care for Weber after all,” he said. “Didn’t I tell 
you the minute she found she could have him she wouldn’t 
want him? Do you think I’d marry a gir] like that?” 

“She’s a nice little thing,” I replied. “But you’re perfectly 
right—she’s no housekeeper.” 

“No housekeeper!”’ he said in a tone of astonishment. ‘““That’s 
the cleanest hut in France. And let me tell you I’ve had the 
only cup of coffee——” 

He broke off and fell into a fit of abstraction. Somewhat later 
he looked up and said, “T’ll never see her again, Miss Lizzie.” 

“Why” 

“Because I told her I wouldn’t come back until I could bring 
her a German officer as a souvenir. Some idiot had told her he 
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was going to, and, of course, I told her if she was collecting them 
I'd get her one. A fat chance I have too! I don’t know what 
made me do it. I’m only surprised I didn’t make it the Crown 
Prince while I was at it.” 

But how soon were our thoughts to turn from soft thoughts 
of love to graver matters! 

Tish, as I have said before, has a strange gift of foresight that 
amounts almost to prophecy. 

I have never known her, for instance, to put a pink bow on 
an afghan and then have the subsequent development turn out 
to be a boy, or vice versa. And the very day before Mr. Oster- 
maier fell and sprained his ankle she had picked up a roller 
chair at an auction sale, and in twenty minutes he was in it. 

At noon we stopped at a crossroads and distributed to some 
passing troops our usual cigarettes and chocolate. We also fried 
a number of doughnuts, and were given three cheers by various 
companies as they passed. It was when our labors were over that 
Tish perceived a broken machine gun abandoned by the road- 
side, and spent some time examining it. 

“One never knows,” she said, “what bits of knowledge may 
one day be useful.” 

Mr. Burton explained the mechanism to her. 

“T’d be firing one of these things now,” he said gloomily, “‘if 
it were not for that devilish piece of American ingenuity, the 
shower bath.” 

“Good gracious!” Aggie said. 

“Fact. I got into a machine-gun school, but one day in a 
shower one of the officers perceived my—er—affliction, badly 
swollen from a hike, and reported me.” 

Tish was strongly inclined to tow the machine gun behind us 
and eventually have it repaired, but Mr. Burton said it was not 
worth the trouble, and shortly afterward we turned off the main 
road into a lane, seeking a place for our luncheon. Tish drove 
as usual, but she continued to lament the gun. 

“I feel keenly,” she said, “the necessity of being fully armed 
against any emergency. And I feel, too, that it is my solemn duty 
to salvage such weapons as come my way at any and all times.” 

I called to her just then, but she was driving while looking 
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over her shoulder at Mr. Burton, and it was too late to avoid 
the goat. We went over it and it lay behind us in the road quite 
still. 

“You've killed it, Tish,” I said. 

“Not at all,” she retorted. “It has probably only fainted. As I 
was saying, I feel that with our near approach to the lines we 
should be armed to the teeth with modern engines of destruc- 
tion, and should also know how to use them.” 

We were then in a very attractive valley, and Tish descend- 
ing observed that if it were not for the noise of falling shells 
and so on it would have been a charming place to picnic. 

She then instructed Aggie and me to prepare a luncheon of 
beef croquettes and floating island, and asked Mr. Burton to ac- 
company her back to the car. 

As I was sitting on the running board beating eggs for a 
meringue at the time I could not avoid overhearing the con- 
versation. 

First Mr. Burton, acting under orders, lifted the false bottom, 
and then he whistled and observed, “Great Cesar’s ghost! Looks 
as though there is going to be hell up Sixth Street, doesn’t it?” 

“Tl ask you not to be vulgar, Mr. Burton.” 

“But—look here, Miss Tish. We'll be jailed for this, you 
know. You may be able to get away with the C. in C.’s tires, but 
you can’t steal a hundred or so grenades without somebody 
missing them. Besides, what the—what the dickens are you go- 
ing to do with them? If it had been eggs now, or oranges—but 
grenades!” 

“They may be useful,’ Tish replied in her cryptic manner. 
“Forearmed is forewarned, Mr. Burton. What is this white pin 
for?” 

I believe she then pulled the pin, for I heard Mr. Burton yell, 
and a second later there was a loud explosion. 

I sat still, unable to move, and then I heard Mr. Burton say 
in a furious voice, “If I hadn’t grabbed that thing and thrown 
it you’d have been explaining this salvage system of yours to 
your Maker before this, Miss Carberry. Upon my word, if I hadn’t 
known you'd blow up the whole outfit the moment I was gone 
I'd have left before this. I’ve got nerves if you haven't.” 
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“That was an over-arm pitch you gave it,” was Tish’s sole re- 
ply. “I had always understood that grenades were thrown in a 
different manner.” 

I distinctly heard his groan. 

“You'll have about as much use for grenades as I have for 
pink eye,” he said almost savagely. ‘‘I don’t like to criticize, Miss 
Tish, and I must say I think to this point we’ve made good. But 
when i see you stocking up with grenades instead of cigarettes, 
and giving every indication of being headed for the Rhine, I 
feel that it is time to ask what next?” 

“Have you any complaint about the last few weeks?” Tish in- 
quired coldly. 

“Well, if we continue to leave a trail of depredations behind 
us It’s bad enough to have a certain person think I’m a 
slacker, but if she gets the idea that I’m a first-class second-story 
worker I’m done, that’s all.” 

Fortunately Aggie announced luncheon just then. 

Every incident of that luncheon is fixed clearly in my mind, 
because of what came after it. We had indeed penetrated close 
to the Front, as was shawn by the number of shells which fell in 
it while we ate. The dirt from one, in fact, quite spoiled the 
floating island, and we were compelled to open a can of peaches 
to replace it. It was while we were drinking our after-dinner 
coffee that Tish voiced the philosophy which upheld her. 

“When my hour comes it will come,” she said calmly. “Viewed 
from that standpoint the attempts of the enemy to disturb us 
become amusing—nothing more.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Burton, skimming some dust from the last 
explosion out of his coffee cup. “Amusing is the word. Funny, 
I call it. Funny as a crutch. Why, look who’s here!” 

There was a young officer riding up the valley rapidly. I re- 
member Tish taking a look at him and then saying quickly, 
“Lizzie, go and close the floor of the ambulance. Don’t run. I'll 
explain later.” 

Well, the officer rode up and jumped off his horse and sa- 
luted. 

“Some of our fellows said you were trapped here, Miss Car- 
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berry,” he said. “I didn’t believe it at first. It’s a bad place. We'll 
have to get you out somehow.” 

“I’m not anxious to get out.” 

“But,” he said, and stared at all of us—“‘you are 
know that our trenches are just beyond this hill?” 

“I wish you'd tell the Germans that; they seem to think they 
are in this valley.” 

He laughed a little and said, “They ought to make you a gen- 
eral, Miss Carberry.” He then said to Mr. Burton, “I’d like to 
speak to you for a moment.” 

Looking back I believe that Tish had a premonition of trouble 
then, for during their conversation aside she got out her knit- 
ting, always with her an indication of perturbation or of deep 
thought, and she spoke rather sharply to Aggie about rinsing 
the luncheon dishes more thoroughly. Aggie said afterward that 
she herself had felt at that time that peculiar itching in the 
palms of her hands which always with her presages bad news. 

“If he asks about those grenades, Lizzie, you can reply. Say you 
don’t know anything about them. That’s the truth.” 

“I know where they are,’ I said with some acidity. “And 
what’s more, I know I’m not going to ride a foot in that ambu- 
lance with that concentrated extract of hell under my feet.” 

“Lizzie i 

She began sternly, but just then the two men came back, and 
the officer’s face was uncomfortable. 

“J—from your demeanor,” he said, “‘and—er—the fact that 
you haven’t mentioned it I rather gather that you have not heard 
the er—the news, Miss Carberry.” 

“T didn’t see the morning papers,” Tish said with the dry wit 
so characteristic of her. 

“You have a nephew, I understand, at the Front?” 

Tish’s face suddenly grew set and stern. 

‘““Have—or had?” she asked in a terrible voice. 

“Oh, it’s not so bad as all that. In fact, he’s a lot safer just 
now than you are, for instance. But it’s rather unfortunate in a 
way too. He has been captured by the enemy.” 

Aggie ran to her then with the blackberry cordial, but Tish 
waved her away. 
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“A prisoner!” she said. “A nephew of mine has allowed him- 
self to be captured by the Germans? It is incredible!” 

“Lots of us are doing it,” he said. “It’s no disgrace. In fact, it’s 
a mark of courage. A fellow goes farther than he ought to, and 
the first thing he knows he’s got a belt of bayonet points, and it 
is a time for discretion.” 

“Leave me, please,” Tish said majestically. “I am ashamed. I 
am humbled. I must think.” 

Shortly after that she called us back and said, “I have come to 
this conclusion: The situation is unbearable and must be recti- 
fied. Do you know where he is enduring this shameful captiv- 
ity?” 

“IT wouldn’t take it too hard, Miss Tish,” said the officer. 
“He’s very comfortable, as we happen to know. One of our run- 
ners got back at dawn this morning. He said he left your 
nephew in the church at V , playing pinochle with the Ger- 
man C.O. The runner was hidden in the cellar under the 
church, and he said the C.O. had lost all his money and his 
Iron Cross, and was going to hold Captain Sands until he could 
win them back.” 

He then urged her, the moment night fell, to retire from our 
dangerous position, and to feel no anxiety whatever. 

“If I know him,” were his parting words, “he’ll pick that Ger- 
man as clean as a chicken. Pinochle will win the war,” he added 
and rode away. 

During the remainder of the afternoon Tish sat by herself, 
knitting and thinking. It was undoubtedly then that she formed 
the plan which in its execution has brought us so much hateful 
publicity, yet without which the town of V might still be in 
German hands. 








We knew, of course, that Tish’s fine brain was working on the 
problem of rescuing Charlie Sands; and Mr. Burton was on the 
whole rather keen about it. 

“I’ve got to get a German officer some way,” he said. “She’s 
probably planning now to see Von Hindenburg about Sands. 
She generally aims high, I’ve discovered. And in that case I 
rather fancy myself taking the old chap back to Hilda as a sou- 
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venir.” He then reflected and scowled. “But she’d be flirting 
with him in ten minutes, damn her!” he added. 

Tish refused both sympathy and conversation during the aft- 
ernoon. 

On Aggie’s offering her both she merely said, “Go away and 
leave me alone, for Heaven’s sake. He is perfectly safe. I only 
hope he took his toothbrush, that’s alley 

It is a proof of Tish’s gift of concentration that she thought 
out her plan so thoroughly under the circumstances, for the val- 
ley was shelled all that afternoon. We found an abandoned bat- 
tery position and the three of us took refuge in it, leaving Tish 
outside knitting calmly. It was a poor place, but by taking in 
our folding table and chairs we made it fairly comfortable, and 
Mr. Burton taught us a most interesting game of cards, in 
which one formed pairs and various combinations, and counted 
with coffee beans. If one had four of any one kind one took alli 
the beans. 

It was dusk when Tish appeared in the doorway, and we no- 
ticed that she wore a look of grim determination. 

“I have been to the top of the hill,” she said, “and I believe 
that I know now the terrain thoroughly. In case my first plan 
fails we may be compelled to desperate measures—but I find my 
present situation intolerable. Never before has a member of my 
family been taken by an enemy. We die, but we do not surren- 
der.” 

“You can speak for your own family, then,” Aggie said. “I’ve 
got a family, too, but it’s got sense enough to surrender when 
necessary. And if you think Libby Prison was any treat to my 
grandfather e 

Tish ignored her. 

“It is my intention,” she went on, “to appeal to the general of 
his division to rescue my nephew and thus wipe out the stain 
on the family honor. Failing that, I am prepared to go to any 
length.” Here she eyed Aggie coldly. “It is no time for craven 
spirits,” she said. ‘““We may be arrested and court-martialed for 
being so near the Front, to say nothing of what may eventuate 
in case of a refusal. I intend to leave no stone unturned, but I 
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think it only fair to ask for a vote of confidence. Those in the 
affirmative will please signify by saying ‘aye.’” 

“Aye,” I said stoutly. I would not fail my dear Tish in such a 
crisis. Aggie followed me a moment later, but feebly, and Mr. 
Burton said, “I don’t like the idea any more than I do my right 
eye. Why bother with the general? I’m for going to V and 
breaking up the pinochle game, and bringing home the bacon 
in the shape of a Hun or two.” 

However, I have reason to think that he was joking, and that 
subsequent events startled him considerably, for I remember 
that when it was all over and we were in safety once again he 
kept saying over and over in a dazed voice, “Well, can you beat 
it? Can you beat it?” 

In some way Tish had heard, from a battery on the hill, I 
think, that headquarters was at the foot of the hill on the other 
side. She made her plans accordingly. 

“As soon as darkness has fallen,” she said to Mr. Burton, “we 
three women shall visit the commanding officer and there make 
our plea—without you, as it will be necessary to use all the sof- 
tening feminine influence possible. One of two things will then 
occur: Either he will rescue my nephew or—I shall.” 

“Now see here, Miss Tish,” he protested, “you’re not going to 
leave me out of it altogether, are your You wouldn’t break my 
heart, would you? Besides, you'll need me. I’m a specialist at 
rescuing nephews. I—I’ve rescued thousands of nephews in my 
time.” 

Well, she’d marked out a place that would have been a cross- 
roads if the German shells had left any road, and she said if she 
failed with the C.O. he was to meet us there, with two baskets 
of cigarettes for the men in the trenches. 

“Cigarettes!” he said. “What help will they be against the en- 
emy? Unless you mean to wait until they've smoked themselves 
to death.” 

“Underneath the cigarettes,’ Tish went on calmly, “‘you will 
have a number of grenades. If only we could repair that ma- 
chine gun!” she reflected. “I dare say I can salvage an automatic 
rifle or two,” she finished, “though large-sized firecrackers would 
do. The real thing is to make a noise.” 
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“We might get some paper bags and burst them,” suggested 
Mr. Burton, ‘‘and if you feel that music would add to the martial 
effect I can play fairly well on a comb.” 

It was perhaps nine o'clock when we reached the crest of the 
hill, and had Tish not thoughtfully brought her wire cutters 
along I do not believe we would have succeeded in reaching 
headquarters. We got there finally, however, and it was in a cel- 
lar and—though I do not care to reflect on our gallant army— 
not as tidy as it should have been. Mr. Burton having remained 
behind temporarily the three of us made our way to the en- 
trance, and Tish was almost bayoneted by a sentry there, who 
was nervous because of a number of shells falling in the vicin- 
ity. 

“Take that thing away!” she said with superb scorn, pointing 
to the bayonet. “I don’t want a hole in the only uniform I’ve 
got, young man. Watch your head, Lizzie!” 

“The saints protect us!” said the sentry. “Women! Three 
women!” 

Tish and I went down the muddy incline into the cellar, and 
two officers who were sitting there playing cribbage looked at us 
and then stood up with a surprised expression. 

Tish had assumed a most lofty attitude, and picking out the 
general with an unfailing eye she saluted and said, “Only 
the most urgent matters would excuse my intrusion, sir. I % 

Unfortunately at that moment Aggie slipped and slid into the 
room feet first in a sitting posture. She brought up rather dazed 
against the table, and for a moment both officers were too sur- 
prised to offer her any assistance. Tish and I picked her up, and 
she fell to sneezing violently, so that it was some time before the 
conversation was resumed. It was the general who resumed it. 

“This is very flattering,” he said in a cold voice, “but if you 
ladies will explain how you got here I'll make it interesting for 
somebody.” 

Suddenly the colonel who was with him said, ‘Suffering 
Crimus! It can’t be! And yet—it certainly is!” 

We looked at him, and it was the colonel who had been so 
interested in Charlie Sands at the training camp. We all shook 
hands with him, and he offered us chairs, and said to the gen- 
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eral, ‘These are the ladies I have told you about, sir, with the 
nephew. You may recall the helpful suggestions sent to the Sec- 
retary of War and forwarded back to me by the General Staff. I 
have always wanted to explain about those dish towels, ladies. 
You see, you happened on us at a bad time. Our dish towels had 
come, but though neatly hemmed they lacked the small tape in 
the corner by which to hang them up. I therefore ” 

“Oh, keep still!” said the general in an angry tone. ‘Now, 
what brings you women here?” 

“My nephew has been taken prisoner,” Tish said coldly. “I 
want to know merely whether you propose to do anything about 
it or intend to sit here in comfort and do nothing.” 

He became quite red in the face at this allusion to the crib- 
bage board, et cetera, and at first seemed unable to speak. 

“Quietly, man,” said the colonel. “Remember your blood 
pressure.” 

“Damn my blood pressure!” said the general in a thick tone. 

I must refuse to relate the conversation that followed—hardly 
conversation, indeed, as at the end the general did all the talk- 
ing. 

At last, however, he paused for breath, and Tish said very qui- 
etly, “Then I am to understand that you refuse to do anything 
about my nephewe” 

“Who is your nephewe”’ 

“Charlie Sands.” 

“And who’s Charlie Sands?” 

“My nephew,” said Tish. 

He said nothing to this, but shouted abruptly in a loud voice, 
“Orderly! Raise that curtain and let some air into this rat hole.” 

Then he turned to the colonel and said, ““Thompson, you’re 
younger than I am. I’ve got a family, and my blood pressure’s 
high. I’m going out to make a tour of the observation posts.” 

“Coward!” said the colonel to him in a low tone. 

The colonel was very pleasant to us when the other man had 
gone. The general was his brother-in-law, he said, and rather 
nervous because they hadn’t had a decent meal for a week. 

“The only thing that settles his nerves is cribbage,” he ex- 
plained. “It helps his morale. Now—let us think about getting 
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you back to safety. I’d offer you our humble hospitality, but 
somebody got in here today and stole the duckboard I’ve been 
sleeping on, and I can’t offer you the general’s cellar door. He’s 
devoted to it.” 

“What if we refuse to go back?” Tish demanded. “We've 
taken a risky trip for a purpose, and J don’t give up easily, young 
man. I’m inclined to sit here until that general promises to do 
something.” 

His face changed. 

“Oh, now see here,” he said in an appealing voice, “you aren't 
going to make things difficult for me, are you? There’s a regula- 
tion against this sort of thing.” 

‘We are welfare workers,” Tish said calmly. “Behind us there 
stand the entire American people. If kept from the front 
trenches while trying to serve our boys there are ways of inform- 
ing the people through the press.” 

“It’s exactly the press I fear,” he said in a sad voice. “Think 
of the results to you three, and to me.” 

“What results?” Tish demanded impatiently. “I’m not doing 
anything I’m ashamed of.” 

He was abstractedly moving the cribbage pins about. 

“It’s like this,” he said. “Not very far behind the lines there 
are a lot of newspaper correspondents, and lately there hasn’t 
been much news. But perhaps I’d better explain my own posi- 
tion. I am engaged to a lovely girl at home. I write to her every 
day, but I have been conscious recently that in her replies to me 
there has been an element of—shall I say suspicion? No, that is 
not the word. Anxiety—of anxiety, lest I shall fall in love with 
some charming Red Cross or Y.M.C.A. girl. Nothing could be 
further from my thoughts, but you can see my situation. Three 
feminine visitors at nightfall; news-hungry correspondents; all 
the rest of it. Scandal, dear ladies! And absolute ruin to my 
hopes!” 

“Bosh!” said ‘Tish. But I could see that she was uncomfortable. 
“If there’s trouble I'll send her our birth certificates. Besides, I 
thought you said the general was your brother-in-law?” 

Aggie says he changed color at that but he said hastily, “By 
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marriage, madam, only by marriage. By that I mean—I—he— 
the general is married to my brother.” 

“Really!” said Tish. “How unusual!” 

She said afterward that she saw at once then that we were 
only wasting time, and that neither one of them would move 
hand or foot to get Charlie Sands back. Aggie had been scrap- 
ing her skirt with a table knife, and was now fairly tidy, so Tish 
prepared to depart. 

“On thinking it over,” she said, “I realize that I am confront- 
ing a situation which requires brains rather than brute force. I 
shall therefore attend to it myself. Good night, colonel. I hope 
you find another duckboard. And—if you are writing home pre- 
sent my compliments to the general’s husband. Come, Aggie.” 

At the top of the incline I looked back. The colonel was star- 
ing after us and wiping his forehead with a khaki handkerchief. 

“You see,” Tish said bitterly, “that is the sort of help one gets 
from the Army.” She drew a deep breath and looked in the gen- 
eral direction of the trenches. “One thing is sure and certain— 
I’m not going back until I’ve found out whether Charlie Sands 
is still in that town over there or whether he has been taken 
away so we'll have to get at him from Switzerland.” 

Aggie gave a low moan at this, and Tish eyed her witheringly. 

“Don’t be an idiot, Aggie!’’ she observed. “I haven’t asked 
you to go—or Lizzie either. I’d be likely,” she added, “‘to get 
through our lines unseen and into the very midst of the German 
Army—with one of you sneezing with hay fever and the other 
one panting like a locomotive from too much flesh.” 

“Tish I began firmly. But she waved her hand in silence 
and demanded Aggie’s flashlight. She then led the way behind 
the ruins of a wall and took a bundle of papers from under her 
jacket. 

“If the Army won’t help us we have a right to help ourselves,” 
she observed. And I perceived with a certain trepidation that 
the papers were some that had been lying on the table at head- 
quarters. 

‘“‘Memorandum,’”’ Tish read the top one. “‘ ‘Write home. Or- 
der boots. Send to British Commissary for Scotch whiskey. Insect 


’ 
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powder!’ Wouldn’t you know,” she said bitterly, “that the gen- 
eral would have to make a memorandum about writing home?” 

Underneath, however, there was an aéroplane picture of the 
Front and V. , and also a map. Both of these she studied care- 
fully until several bullets found their way to our vicinity, and a 
sentry ran up and was very rude about the light. On receiving a 
box of cigarettes, however, he became quite friendly. 

“Haven't had a pill for a week,” he said. “Got to a point now 
where we steal the hay from the battery horses and roll it up in 
leaves from my Bible. But it isn’t really satisfying.” 

Tish gave him a brief lecture on thus mutilating his best 
friend, but he said that he only used the unimportant pages. 
“You know,” he explained—‘somebody begat somebody else, 
and that sort of thing. You haven’t any more fags about you, 
have you?” he asked wistfully. “I’ll be sandbagged and robbed if 
I go back without any for the other fellows.” 

“We can bring some,” Tish suggested, ‘and you might show 
us to the trenches. I particularly wish to give some to the men 
in the most advanced positions.” 

“You're on,” he said cheerfully. “Bring the life savers, and 
we'll see that you get forward all right.” 

Tish reflected. 

“Suppose,” she said at last—“‘suppose that we wish to be able 
on returning to our native land to state that we have not only 
been to our advanced positions but have even made a short ex- 
cursion into the debatable territory—that is, into what is com- 
monly known as No Man’s Land?” 

“All of you?” he asked doubtfully. 

“All of us.” 

He then considered and said, “How many cigarettes have you 
gote” 

“About a hundred packages,” Tish replied. “Say, five to you, 
and the rest used where considered most efficacious.” 

“Every man has his price,” he observed. ‘“That’s mine. I’m 
taking a chance, but I’ve seen you round, so I know you're not 
spies. And if you get an extra helmet out there you might give 
me one. I’ve been here six months and I've never seen one, on 
a German or off. I let a woman reporter through last week,” he 
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added, “and d’you think she thanked me? No. She gave me hell 
because the Germans had a raid that night and nearly got her. 
I’m a soldier, not a prophet.” 

Tish left us immediately to go back to Mr. Burton, and Aggie 
clutched at my arm in a frenzy of anxiety. 

“She’s going to do it, Lizzie!” she said with her teeth chatter- 
ing. “She’s going to V to rescue Charlie Sands, and we’ll all 
be caught, and—Lizzie, I feel that I shall never see home again.” 

“Well, if you ask me, I don’t think you will,” I said as calmly 
as possible. Aggie put her head on my shoulder and wept be- 
tween sneezes. 

“I know I’m weak, Lizzie,” she moaned, “but I’m frightened, 
and I’m not afraid to say so. You’d think she only had to shoo 
those Germans like a lot of chickens. I love Tish, but if she’d 
only sprain her ankle or something!” 

However, Tish came back soon, bringing Mr. Burton with her 
and two baskets with cigarettes on top and grenades below, and 
also our revolvers and a supply of extra cartridges. She had 
not explained her plan to Mr. Burton, so we sat down behind the 
wall and she told him. He seemed quite willing and cheerful. 

“Certainly,” he said. “It is all quite clear. We simply go into 
No Man’s Land for souvenirs, and they pass us. Perfectly natu- 
ral, of course. We then continue to advance to the German lines, 
and then commit suicide. I’ve been thinking of doing it for some 
time anyhow, and this way has an element of the dramatic that 
appeals to me.” I have learned since that he felt that the only 
thing to do was to humor Tish, and that he was convinced that 
about a hundred yards in No Man’s Land would hurt no one, 
and, as he expressed it, clear the air. How little he knew our 
dear Tish! 

As it is not my intention to implicate any of those brave boys 
who sought to give us merely the innocent pleasure of visiting 
the strip of land between the two armies I shall draw a veil 
over our excursion through the trenches that night, where we 
were met everywhere with acclaim and gratitude, and finally 
assisted out of the trenches by means of a ladder. As it was quite 
dark the grenades in the basket entirely escaped notice, and we 
found ourselves at last headed toward the German lines, and 
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fully armed, though looking, as Mr. Burton observed, like a pic- 
nic party. 

He persisted in making humorous sallies such as: “Did any 
one remember the pepper and salt?” and “I hope somebody 
brought pickles. What’s a picnic without pickles?” 

I regret to say that we were fired on by some of our own sol- 
diers who didn’t understand the situation, shortly after this, 
and that the bottle of blackberry cordial which I was carrying 
was broken to fragments. 

“If they hit this market basket there’ll be a little excitement,” 
Mr. Burton said. He then stopped and said that a joke was a 
joke, but there was such a thing as carrying it too far, and that 
we'd better look for a helmet or two and then go back. 

“The Germans are just on the other side of that wood,” he 
whispered, “and they don’t know a joke when they see one.” 

“I thought, Mr. Burton, you promised to take Hilda a Ger- 
man officer,” ‘Tish said scornfully. 

“I did,” he agreed. “I did indeed. But now I think of it, I 
didn’t promise her a live one. The more I consider the matter 
the more I am sure that no stipulation was made as to the con- 
ditions of delivery. I - 

But when he saw Tish continuing to advance he became very 
serious, and even suggested that if we would only go back he 


would himself advance as far as possible and endeavor to reach 
V 








Just what Tish’s reply would have been I do not know, as at 
that moment Aggie stumbled and fell into a deep shell hole full 
of water. We heard the splash and waited for her voice, as we 
were uncertain of her exact position. 

But what was our surprise on hearing a deep masculine voice 
say, “Hands up, you dirty swinel” 

“Let go of me,” came in piteous accents from Aggie. 

There was then complete silence, until the other voice said: 
“Well, Pll be damned!” It then said, “Bill, Bill!” 

“Here,” said still another voice, a short distance away, in a 
sort of loud whisper. 

“There’s a mermaid in my pool,” said the first voice. “Did 
you draw anything?” 
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“Lucky devil,” said the other voice. “I’m drawing about eight 
feet of water, that’s all.’’ 

Tish then advanced in the direction of the voices and said, 
“Aggie, are you all right?” 

“I’m half drowned. And there’s a man here.” 

The first voice then said in an aggrieved manner, ‘“‘This is 
my puddle, you know, lady. And if my revolver wasn’t wet 
through I’m afraid there would be one mermaid less, or what- 
ever you are.” 

The Germans at that moment sent up one of their white 
lights, which resemble certain of our Fourth of July pieces, 
which float a long time and give the effect of full moonlight. 

“Down,” said Mr. Burton, and we all fell flat on our faces. Be- 
fore doing so, however, we had a short glimpse of Aggie’s head 
and another above the water in the shell hole, and realized that 
her position was very uncomfortable. 

When the light died away the two men emerged, and with 
some difficulty dragged her out. It was while this was going on 
that Tish caught my arm and whispered, “Lizzie, J have heard 
that voice before.” 

Well, it had a familiar sound to me also, and when he ad- 
dressed the other man as Grogan I suddenly remembered. It was 
the man we had thrown from the ambulance in Paris the night 
Tish salvaged it! I told Tish in a whisper, and she remembered 
the incident clearly. 

“You sure gave me a scare,” he said to Aggie. “For if you 
were a German I was gone, and if you were an officer of the 
A.E.F. I was gone more. Bill and I just slipped out to take a 
look round the town behind those woods, account of our cap- 
tain being a prisoner there.” 

“Who is your captain?” Tish asked. 

‘“Name’s Weber. We pulled off a raid last night, and he and a 
fellow named Sands got grabbed.” 

“Weber?” said Mr. Burton, forgetting to whisper. 

“You—you don’t mean Captain Weber?” I asked after a sick- 
ening pause. 

“That’s the man.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Aggie. 
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Suddenly Mr. Burton stopped and put down the basket of gre- 
nades. 

“I’m damned if I’m going to rescue him!” he said firmly. 
“Now look here, Miss Tish, I hate to disappoint you, but I’ve got 
private reasons for leaving Weber exactly where he is. 

“IT don’t wish him any harm, but if they’d take him and put 
him to road mending for three or four years I’d be a happier 
man. And as far as I’m concerned, I’m going to give them the 
chance.” 

The two men had stood listening, and now Bill spoke. 

“Am I to understand that this is a rescue party?” he said. 
“Seeing the basket I thought it was a picnic. I just want to say 
this: If you have any idea of going to V , and as we were go- 
ing in that direction ourselves, we might combine. My friend here 
and I were over last night, and we know how to get into the 
town.” 

“Very well,” Tish agreed after a moment’s hesitation. “I have 
no objection. It must be distinctly understood, however, that I 
am in charge. Captain Sands is my nephew.” 

Another light went up just then, and I perceived that he was 
staring at her. 

“My—my word!” he gasped. 

We then fell on our faces, and while lying there I heard him 
whispering to Bill. He then said to Tish, “I believe, lady, that 
we have met before.” 

“Very possibly,” Tish said calmly. “In the course of my wel- 
fare work I have met many of our brave men.” 

“J wouldn’t call it exactly welfare work you were doing when 
I saw you.” . 

“No?” said Tish. 

“You may be interested to know that if you hadn't stolen that 
ambulance i 

“Salvaged.” 

salvaged that ambulance I would now be in safety in 
Paris, instead of Not that I’d exchange,” he added. “I 
wouldn’t have missed this excursion for a good bit. But they 
made it so darned unpleasant for me that I enlisted.” 

The starlight having now died we rose and prepared to ad- 
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vance. Mr. Burton, however, was very difficult and tried to get 
Tish to promise to leave Captain Weber if we found him. 

“It’s the only bit of luck I’ve had since I left home, Miss Tish,” 
he said. 

Tish, however, ignored him, and with the help of our new 
allies briefly sketched a plan of campaign. 

I make no pretensions to military knowledge, but I shall try 
to explain the situation at V: , as our dear Tish learned it 
from the general’s papers and the two soldiers. The real Ger- 
man position—a military term meaning location and not atti- 
tude—was behind the town, but they kept enough soldiers in it 
to hold it, and in case of an attack they filled it up with great 
rapidity. So far the church tower remained standing, as the Al- 
lies wished on taking the town to use it to look out from and 
observe any uniriendly actions on the part of the Germans. 

“If only,” Tish said, “we could have repaired that machine 
gun and brought it the affair would be extremely simple. It has 
from the beginning been my intention to give the impression of 
an attack in force.” 

She then considered for a short time, and finally suggested 
that the two soldiers return to the allied Front and attempt to 
secure two automatic rifles. 

“And it might be as well,” she added, “‘to take Miss Aggie with 
you. She is wet through, and will undoubtedly before long have 
a return of her hay fever, which with her has no season. A sneeze 
at a critical time might easily ruin us.” 

Aggie, however, absolutely refused to return, and said that 
by holding her nostrils closed and her mouth open she could, if 
she felt the paroxysm coming on, sneeze almost noiselessly. She 
said also that though not related to her by blood Charlie Sands 
was as dear as her own, and that if turned back she would go to 
V alone and, if captured, at least suffer imprisonment with 
him. 

Tish was quite touched, I could see, and on the two men de- 
parting to attempt the salvage of the required weapons she 
assisted me in wringing out Aggie’s clothing and in making her 
as comfortable as possible. 

We waited for some time, eating chocolate to restore our 
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strength, and attempting to comfort Mr. Burton, who was very 
surly. 

‘It has been my trouble all my life,” he observed bitterly, 
‘not to leave well enough alone. I hadn’t any hope of the suc- 
cess of this expedition before, but now I know you'll pull it off. 
You'll get Sands and you'll get Weber and send him back—to— 
well, you understand. It’s just my luck. I’m not complaining, but 
if I’m killed and he isn’t I’m going to haunt that Y hut and 
make it darned unpleasant for both of them.” 

Tish reproved him for debasing the future life to such pur- 
poses, but he was firm. 

“If you think I’m going to stand round and be walked 
through and sat on, and all the indignities that ghosts must suf- 
fer, without getting back,” he said gloomily, “you can think 
again, Miss Tish!” 

When the two men returned Tish gave them a brief talk- 
ing-to. 

“First of all,” she said, “there must be no mistake as to who 
is in command of this expedition. If we succeed it will be by 
finesse rather than force, and that is distinctly a feminine qual- 
ity. Second, there is to be no unnecessary fighting. We are here 
to secure my nephew, not the German Army.” 

The man we had bumped off the step of the ambulance, whose 
name proved to be Jim, said at once that that last sentence had 
relieved his mind greatly. A few prisoners wouldn’t put them 
out seriously, but the Allies were feeding more than they could 
afford already. 

“But a few won't matter,” he added. “Say, a dozen or so. They 
won't kick on that.” 


I have never learned where Tish learned her strategy—unless 
from the papers she took from the general’s cellar. 

Military experts have always considered the plan masterly, I 
believe, and have lauded the mobility of a small force and the 
greater element of surprise possible, as demonstrated by the in- 
cidents which followed. 

Briefly Tish adhered to her plan of making the attack seem a 
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large one, by spreading the party over a large area and having it 
make as much noise as possible. 

“By firing from one spot, and then running rapidly either to 
right or left, and firing again,” she said, “those who have only 
revolvers may easily appear to be several persons instead of 
one: 

She then arranged that the two automatic rifles attack the 
town from in front, but widely separated, while Aggie and my- 
self, endeavoring to be a platoon—or perhaps she said regi- 
ment—would advance from the left. On the right Mr. Burton 
was to move forward in force, firing his revolver and throwing 
grenades in different directions. Of her own plans she said 
nothing. 

“Forward, the Suicide Club!” said Mr. Burton with that 
strange sarcasm which had marked him during the last hour. 

I have since reflected that certain kinds of men seem to take 
love very unpleasantly. Aggie, however, maintains that the 
deeper the love the greater the misery, and that Mr. Wiggins 
once sent back a muffler she had made for him on seeing her 
conversing with the janitor of the church about dust in her pew. 

In a short time we had passed through the wood and the re- 
mainder of the excursion was very slow, owing to being obliged 
to crawl on our hands and knees. We could now see the church 
tower, and Tish gave the signal to separate. The men left us at 
once, but for a short time Tish was near me, as I could tell by 
an irritated exclamation from her when she became entangled 
in the enemy’s barbed wire. But soon I realized that she had 
gone. Looking back I believe it was just before we met the Ger- 
mans who were out laying wire, but I am not quite certain. 
There were about ten of the enemy, and they almost stepped on 
Aggie. She said afterward that she was so alarmed that she 
sneezed, but that having buried her entire face in a mudhole 
they did not hear her. We lay quite still for some time, and 
when they had gone and we could move again Tish had disap- 
peared. 

However, we obeyed orders and went on moving steadily to 
the left, and before long we were able to make out the ruins of 
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Vv directly before us. They were apparently empty and si- 
lent, and concealing ourselves behind a fallen wall we waited 
for the automatic rifles to give the signal. Aggie had taken cold 
from her wetting, and could hardly speak. 

“I’b sure they’ve taked Tish,’’ were her first words. 

“Not alive,” I said grimly. 

“Lizzie! Oh, by dear Tish!” 

“If you’ve got to worry,” I said rather tartly, “worry about the 
Germans. It wouldn’t surprise me a particle to see her bring in 
the lot.” 

Well, the attack started just then and Aggie and I got our re- 
volvers and began shooting as rapidly as possible, firing from 
the end of the village, and with Mr. Burton’s grenades from 
one side and our revolvers from the other it made a tremen- 
dous noise. Aggie and I did our best, I know, to appear to be a 
large number, firing and then moving to a new point and firing 
again. I must say from the way those Germans ran toward their 
own lines behind the town I was not surprised at the rapidity of 
the final retreat which ended the war. As Aggie said later, we 
were not there to kill them unless necessary, but they ran so fast 
at times it was difficult to avoid hitting them. They fairly ran 
into the bullets. 

In a very short time there was not one in sight, but we kept 
on firing for a trifle longer, and then made for the church, meet- 
ing the two privates on the way. When we arrived Mr. Burton 
was already there and had unfastened a large bolt on the out- 
side of the door. We crowded in, and somebody closed the door 
and we had a moment to breathe. 

“Well, here we are,” said Mr. Burton in a quite cheerful tone. 
“And not a casualty among us—or the Germans either, I fancy, 
save those that died of heart disease. Are we all here, by the 
way?” 

He then struck a match, and my heart sank. 

“Tish!” I cried. “Tish is not here!” 

It was then that a voice from the far end of the church said, 
“Suffering snakes! I’m delirious, Weber! I knew that beer would 
get me. I thought I heard : 
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Someone was hammering at the door with a revolver, and we 
heard Tish’s dear voice outside saying, “Keep your hands up! 
Lizzie!” 

Mr. Burton opened the door and Tish backed in, followed by 
a figure that was muttering in German. She had both her revolv- 
ers pointed at it, and she said, “Close the door, somebody, and 
get a light. I think it’s a general.” 

Well, Charlie Sands was coming with a candle stuck in the 
neck of a bottle, and he seemed extremely surprised. He kept 
stumbling over things and saying “Wake me, Weber,” until he 
had put a hand on my arm. 

“It’s real,” he said then. “It’s a real arm. Therefore it is, it 
must be. And yet a 

“Stop driveling,” Tish said sharply, “and tie up this general 
or whatever he is. I don’t trust him. He’s got a mean eye.” 

It has been the opinion of military experts that the reason 
the enemy had apparently lost its morale and failed to make a 
counter-attack at once was the early loss of this officer. In fact, a 
prisoner taken later I believe told the story that V had been 
attacked and captured by an entire division, without artillery 
preparation, and that he himself had seen the commanding of- 
ficer killed by a shell. But the truth was that Tish, having fallen 
into an empty trench a moment or so before I missed her, 
had after recovering from the shock and surprise followed the 
trench for some distance, finding that she could advance more 
rapidly than by crawling on the surface. 

She had in this manner happened on a dugout where a Ger- 
man officer was sitting at a table with a lighted candle marking 
the corners of certain playing cards with the point of a pin. He 
seemed to be in a very bad humor, and was muttering to him- 
self. She waited in the darkness until he had finished, and had 
shoved the cards into his pocket. When he had extinguished the 
candle he started back along the trench toward the village, and 
Tish merely put her two revolvers to his back and captured 
him. 

I pass over the touching reunion between Tish and her be- 
loved nephew. He seemed profoundly affected, and moving out 
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of the candlelight gave way to emotion that fairly shook him. It 
was when he returned wiping his eyes that he recognized the 
German officer. He became exceedingly grave at once. 

“I trust you understand,” he said to him, “that this—er—sur- 
prise party is no reflection on your hospitality. And I am glad to 
point out also that the pinochle game is not necessarily broken 
up. It can continue until you are moved back behind the AlI- 
lied lines. I may not,” he added, “be able to offer you a church, 
because if I do say it you people have been wasteful as to 
churches. But almost any place in our trenches is entirely safe.” 

He then looked round the group again and said, “Don’t tell 
me Aunt Aggie has missed this! I couldn’t bear it.” 

“Aggie!” I cried. “Where is Aggie?” 

It was then that the painful truth dawned on us. Aggie had 
not entered the church. She was still outside, perhaps wander- 
ing alone among a cruel and relentless foe. It was a terrible mo- 
ment. 

I can still see the white and anxious faces round the candle, 
and Tish’s insistence that a search be organized at once to find 
her. Mr. Burton went out immediately, and returned soon after 
to say that she was not in sight, and that the retiring Germans 
were sending up signal rockets and were probably going to rush 
the town at once. 

We held a short council of war then, but there was nothing to 
do but to retire, having accomplished our purpose. Even Tish 
felt this, and said that it was a rule of war that the many should 
not suffer for the few; also that she didn’t propose losing a 
night’s sleep to rescue Charlie Sands and then have him retaken 
again, as might happen any minute. 

We put out the candle and left the church, and not a moment 
too soon, for a shell dropped through the roof behind us, and 
more followed it at once. I was very uneasy, especially as I was 
quite sure that between explosions I could hear Aggie’s voice far 
away calling ‘Tish. 

We retired slowly, taking our prisoner with us, and turning 
round to fire toward the enemy now and then. We also called 
Aggie by name at intervals, but she did not appear. And when 
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we reached the very edge of the town the Germans were at the 
opposite end of it, and we were obliged to accelerate our pace 
until lost in the Stygian darkness of the wood. 

It was there that I felt Tish’s hand on my arm. 

“I’m going back,” she said in a low tone. “Driveling idiot that 
she is, I cannot think of her hiding somewhere and sneezing her- 
self into captivity. I am going back, Lizzie.” 

“Then I go too,” I said firmly. “I guess if she’s your respon- 
sibility she’s mine too.” 

Well, she didn’t want me any more than she wanted the mea- 
sles, but the time was coming when she could thank her lucky 
stars I was there. However, she said nothing, but I heard her 
suggesting that we separate, every man for himself, except the 
prisoner, and work back to our own side the best way we could. 

With her customary thoughtfulness, however, she held a short 
conversation with Mr. Burton first. I have not mentioned Cap- 
tain Weber, I believe, since our first entrance into the church, 
but he was with us, and I had observed Mr. Burton eyeing him 
with unfriendly eyes. Indeed, I am quite convinced that the 
accident of our leaving the church without the captain, and find- 
ing him left behind and bolted in, was no accident at all. 

Tish merely told Mr. Burton that the prisoner was his, and 
that if he chose and could manage to present him to Hilda he 
might as well do it. 

“She’s welcome to him,” she said. 

“He’s not my prisoner.” 

“He is now; I give him to you.” 

Finding him obdurate, however, she resorted to argument. 

“Tt doesn’t invalidate an engagement,” she said rather 
brusquely, “for a man to borrow the money for an engagement 
ring. If it did there would be fewer engagements. If you want to 
borrow a German prisoner for the same purpose the principle is 
the same.” 

He seemed to be weakening. 

“I’d like to do it—if only to see her face,” he said slowly. ‘Not 
but what it’s a risk. He’s a good-looking devil.” 

In the end, however, he agreed, and the last we saw of them 
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he was driving the German ahead, with a grenade in one hand 
and his revolver in the other, and looking happier than he had 
looked for days. 

Almost immediately after that I felt Tish’s hand on my arm. 
We turned and went back toward V : 

Military experts have been rather puzzled by our statement 
that the Germans did not reénter V. that night, but re- 
mained just outside, and that we reached the church again with- 
out so much as a how-do-you-do from any of them. I believe the 
general impression is that they feared a trap. I think they are 
rather annoyed to learn that there was a period of several hours 
during which they might safely have taken the town; in fact, 
the irritable general who was married to the colonel’s brother 
was most unpleasant about it. When everything was over he 
came to Paris to see us, and he was most unpleasant. 

“If you wanted to take the damned town, why didn’t you say 
so?” he roared. “You came in with a long story about a nephew, 
but it’s my plain conviction, madam, that you were flying for 
higher game than your nephew from the start.” 

Tish merely smiled coldly. 

“Perhaps,” she said in a cryptic manner. “But, of course, in 
these days of war one must be very careful. It is difficult to tell 
whom to trust.” 

As he became very red at that she gently reminded him of his 
blood pressure, but he only hammered on the table and said, 
“Another thing, madam. God knows I don’t begrudge you the 
falderals they've been pinning on you, but it seems to me more 
than a coincidence that your celebrated strategy followed closely 
the lines of a memorandum, madam, that was missing from my 
table after your departure.” 

“My dear man,” Tish replied urbanely, “there is a little mili- 
tary word I must remind you of—salvage. As one of your own 
staff explained it to me one perceives an object necessary to cer- 
tain operations. If on saluting that object it fails to return the 
salute I believe the next step is to capture it. Am I not right?” 

But I regret to say that he merely picked up his cap and went 
out of our sitting room, banging the door behind him. 

To return. We reached the church safely, and from that work- 
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ing out in different directions we began our unhappy search. 
However, as it was still very dark I evidently lost my sense of 
direction, and while peering into a cellar was suddenly shocked 
by feeling a revolver thrust against my back. 

“You are my prisoner,” said a voice. ‘Move and I'll fire.” 

It was, however, only Tish. We were both despondent by that 
time, and agreed to give up the search. As it happened it was 
well we did so, for we had no more than reached the church and 
seated ourselves on the doorstep in deep dejection when the 
enemy rushed the village. I confess that my immediate impulse 
was flight, but Tish was of more heroic stuff. 

“They are coming, Lizzie,” she said. “If you wish to fly go 
now. I shall remain. I have too many tender memories of Aggie 
to desert her.” 

She then rose and went without haste into the church, which 
was sadly changed by shell fire in the last two hours, and I fol- 
lowed her. By the aid of the flashlight, cautiously used, we made 
our way to a break in the floor and Tish suggested that we re- 
tire to the cellar, which we did, descending on piles of rubbish. 
The noise in the street was terrible by that time, but the cellar 
was quiet enough, save when now and then a fresh portion of 
the roof gave way. 

I was by this time exceedingly nervous, and Tish gave me a 
mouthful of cordial. She herself was quite calm. 

“We must give them time to quiet down,” she said. “They 
sound quite hysterical, and it would be dangerous to be discov- 
ered just now. Perhaps we would better find a sheltered spot 
and get some sleep. I shall need my wits clear in the morning.” 

It was fortunate for us that the French use the basements of 
their churches for burying purposes, for by crawling behind a 
marble sarcophagus we found a sort of cave made by the débris. 
Owing to that protection the grenades the enemy threw into 
the cellar did no harm whatever, save to waken Tish from a 
sound sleep. 

“Drat them anyhow!” she said. “I was just dreaming that 
Mr. Ostermaier had declined a raise in his salary.” 

“Tish,” I said, “suppose they find Aggie?” 

She yawned and turned over. 
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“Aggie’s got more brains than you think she has,” was her 
comment. “She hates dying about as much as most people. My 
own private opinion is and has been that she went back to our 
lines hours ago.” 

“Tish!” I exclaimed. “Then why ie 

“I just want to try a little experiment,” she said drowsily, and 
was immediately asleep. 

At last I slept myself, and when we wakened it was daylight, 
and the Germans were in full possession of the town. They in- 
spected the church building overhead, but left it quickly; and 
‘Tish drew a keen deduction from that. 

“Well, that’s something in our favor,” she said. “Evidently 
they’re afraid the thing will fall in on them.” 

At eight o’clock she complained of being hungiy, and I felt 
the need of food myself. With her customary promptness she 
set out to discover food, leaving me alone, a prey to sad misgiv- 
ings. In a short time, however, she returned and asked me if I’d 
seen a piece of wire anywhere. 

“I’ve got cdnsiderable barbed wire sticking in me in various 
places,’ I said rather tartly, “if that will do.” 

But she only stood, staring about her in the semidarkness. 

“A lath with a nail in the end of it would answer,” she ob- 
served. “Didn’t you step on a nail last night?” 

Well, I had, and at last we found it. It was in the end of a 
plank and seemed to be precisely what she wanted. She took it 
away with her, and was gone some twenty minutes. At the end 
of that time she returned carrying carefully a small panful of 
fried bacon. 

“IT had to wait,” she explained. “He had just put in some 
fresh slices when I got there.” 

While we ate she explained. 

“There is a small opening to the street,” she said, ‘where 
there is a machine gun, now covered with débris. Just outside I 
perceived a soldier cooking his breakfast. Of course there was a 
chance that he would not look away at the proper moment, but 
he stood up to fill his pipe. I’d have got his coffee too, but in the 
fight he kicked it over.” 

“What fight?” I asked. 
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“He blamed another soldier for taking the bacon. He was 
really savage, Lizzie. From the way he acted I gather that they 
haven’t any too much to eat.” 

Breakfast fortified us both greatly, but it also set me to think- 
ing sadly of Aggie, whose morning meal was a crisp slice of ba- 
con, varied occasionally by an egg. I had not Tish’s confidence 
in her escape. And Tish was restless. She insisted on wandering 
about the cellar, and near noon I missed her for two hours. 
When she came back she was covered with plaster dust, but she 
made no explanation. 

“I have been thinking over the situation, Lizzie,” she said, 
“and it divides itself into two parts. We must wait until night- 
fall and then search again for Aggie, in case my judgment is 
wrong as to her escape. And then there is a higher law than that 
of friendship. There is our duty to Aggie, and there is also our 
duty to the nation.” 

“Well,” I said rather shortly, “I guess we’ve done our duty. 
We’ve taken a prisoner. I owe a duty to my backbone, which is 
sore from these rocks; and my right leg, which has been tied 
in a knot with cramp for three hours.” 

“When,” Tish broke in, “is a railroad most safe to travel on? 
Just after a wreck, certainly. And when, then, is a town easiest to 
capture? Just after it has been captured. Do you think for one 
moment that they’ll expect another raid tonight?” 

“Do you think there will be one?” I asked hopefully. 

“T know there will.” 

She would say nothing further, but departed immediately and 
was gone most of the afternoon. She came back wearing a 
strange look of triumph, and asked me if I remembered the 
code Aggie used, but I had never learned it. She was very impa- 
tient. 

“It’s typical of her,” she said, ‘‘to disappear just when we need 
her most. If you knew the code and could get rid of the lookout 
they keep in the tower, while I ” 

She broke off and reflected. 

“They’ve got to change the lookout in the tower,” she said. 
“If the one comes down before the other goes up, and if we had 
a hatche ‘ 





’ 
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“Exactly,” I said. “And if we were back in the cottage at Pen- 
zance, with nothing worse to fight than mosquitoes 

We had no midday meal, but at dusk Tish was lucky enough 
to capture a knapsack set down by a German soldier just outside 
the machine-gun aperture, and we ate what I believe are termed 
emergency rations. By that time it was quite dark, and Tish an- 
nounced that the time had come to strike, though she refused 
any other explanation. 

We had no difficulty in getting out of the cellar, and Tish led 
the way immediately to the foot of the tower. 

“We must get rid of the sentry up there,” she whispered. “The 
moment he hears a racket in the street he will signal for reén- 
forcements, which would be unfortunate.” 

“What racket?” I demanded. 

But she did not reply. Instead she moved into the recess below 
the tower and stood looking up thoughtfully. I joined her, and 
we could make out what seemed to be a platform above, and 
we distinctly saw a light on it, as though the lookout had struck 
a match. I suggested firing up at him, but Tish sniffed. 

“And bring in the entire regiment, or whatever it is!” she said 
scornfully but in a whisper. ‘Use your brains, Lizzie!” 

However, at that moment the sentry solved the question him- 
self, for he started down. We could hear his coming. We con- 
cealed ourselves hastily, and Tish watched him go out and into 
a cellar across the street, where she said she was convinced they 
were serving beer. Indeed, there could be no doubt of it, she 
maintained, as the mén went there in crowds, and many of them 
carried tin cups. 

Tish’s first thought was that he would be immediately re- 
lieved by another lookout, and she stationed herself inside the 
door, ready to make him prisoner. But finally the truth dawned 
on us that he had temporarily deserted his post. Tish took im- 
mediate advantage of his absence to prepare to ascend the 
tower, and having found a large knife in the knapsack she had 
salvaged she took it between her teeth and climbed the narrow 
winding staircase. 

“If he comes back before I return, Lizzie,” she said, “capture 
him, but don’t shoot. It might make the rest suspicious.” 
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She then disappeared and I heard her climbing the stairs with 
her usual agility. However, she returned considerably sooner 
than I had anticipated, and in a state of intense anger. 

“There is another one up there,” she whispered. “I heard him 
sneezing. Why he didn’t shoot at me I don’t know, unless he 
thought I was the other one. But I’ve fixed him,” she added with 
a tinge of complacency. “It’s a rope ladder at the top. I reached 
up as high as I could and cut it.” 

She then grew thoughtful and observed that cutting the lad- 
der necessitated changing a part of her plan. 

“What pian?” I demanded. “I guess my life’s at stake as well 
as yours, Tish Carberry.” 

“I should think it would be perfectly clear,” she said. ‘““We’ve 
either got to take this town or starve like rats in that cellar. 
They've got so now that they won’t even walk on the side next 
to the church, and some of them cross themselves. The frying 
pan seems to have started it, and when the knapsack disap- 
peared However, here’s my plan, Lizzie. From what I have 
observed during the day pretty nearly the entire lot, except the 
sentries, will be in that beer cellar across in an hour or so. The 
rest will run for it—take my word—the moment I open fire.” 

“Yl take your word, Tish,” I said. “But what if they don’t 
run?” 

She merely waved her hand. 

“My plan is simply this,” she said. “I’ve been tinkering with 
that machine gun most of the day, and my conviction is that it 
will work. You simply turn a handle like a hand sewing ma- 
chine. As soon as you hear me starting it you leave the church 
by that shell hole at the back and go as rapidly as possible back 
to the American lives. I'll guarantee,” she added grimly, “that 
not a German leaves that cellar across the street until my arm’s 





worn out.” 

‘What shall I say, Tish?” I quavered. 

I shall never forget the way she drew herself up. 

“Say,” she directed, “that we have captured the town of 
and that they can come over and plant the flag.” 

I must profess to a certain anxiety during the period of wait- 
ing that followed. I felt keenly the necessity of leaving my dear 
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Tish to capture and hold the town alone. And various painful 
thoughts of Aggie added to my uneasiness. Nor was my pertur- 
bation decreased by the reéntrance of the lookout some halt 
hour after he had gone out. Concealed behind débris we lis- 
tened to his footsteps as he ascended the tower, and could dis- 
tinctly hear his ferocious mutterings when he discovered that the 
rope had been cut. 

But strangely enough he did not call to the other man, cut off 
on the platform above. 

“I don’t believe there was another,” I whispered to Tish. But 
she was confident that she had heard one, and she observed that 
very probably the two had quarreled. 

“It is a well-known tendency of two men, cut off from their 
kind,” she said, ‘‘to become violently embittered toward each 
other. Listen. He is coming down.” 

I regret to say that he raised an immediate alarm, and that 
we were forced to retire behind our sarcophagus in the cellar 
for some time. During the search the enemy was close to us a 
number of times, and had not one of them stepped on the nail 
which had served us so usefully I fear to think what might have 
happened. He did so, however, and retired snarling and limp- 
ing. 

I believe Tish has given nine o’clock in her report to G.H.Q. 
as the time when she opened fire. It was therefore about eight 
forty-five when I left the church. For some time before that the 
cellar across had been filling up with the enemy, and the search 
for us had ceased. By Tish’s instructions I kept to back ways, 
throwing a grenade here and there to indicate that the attack 
was a strong one, and also firing my revolver. On hearing the 
firing behind them the Germans in the advanced trenches ap- 
parently considered that they had been cut off from the rear, 
and I understand that practically all of them ran across to our 
lines and surrendered. Indeed I was almost run down by three 
of them. 

I was almost entirely out of breath when I reached our 
trenches, and had I not had the presence of mind to shout 
“Kamerad,” which I had heard was the customary thing, I dare 
say I should have been shot. 
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I remember that as I reached the trenches a soldier called out, 
“Damned if the whole German Army isn’t surrendering!” 

I then fell into the trench and was immediately caught in a 
very rude manner. When I insisted that he let me go the man 
who had captured me only yelled when I spoke, and dropped his 
gun. 

“Hey!” he called. “Fellows! Come here! The boches have 
taken to fighting their women.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” I snapped. “We've taken V 
see the commanding officer at once.” 

“You don’t happen to have it in your pocket, lady, have you?” 
he said. He then turned a light on me and said, “Holy mack- 
erel! It’s Miss Lizzie! What’s this about V——?” 

“Miss Carberry has taken V. ,’ I said. 

“I believe you,” was all he said; and we started for head- 
quarters. 

I recall distinctly the scene in the general’s headquarters 
when we got there. The general was sitting, and both Charlie 
Sands and Mr. Burton were there, looking worried and un- 
happy. At first they did not see me, and I was too much out of 
breath to speak. 

“T have already told you both that I cannot be responsible for 
three erratic spinsters. They are undoubtedly prisoners if they 
returned to V a 

“Prisoners!” said Charlie Sands. “If they were prisoners 
would they be signaling from the church tower for help?” 

“I have already heard that story. It’s ridiculous. Do you mean 
to tell me that with that town full of Germans those women 
have held the church tower since last night?” 

Mr. Burton drew a piece of paper from his pocket. 

“From eight o’clock to nine,” he said, “the signal was Help,. 
repeated at frequent intervals; shortly after nine there was an 
attempt at a connected message. Allowing for corrections and 
for the fact that the light was growing dim, as though from an 
overused battery, the message runs: ‘Help. Bring a ladder. They 
have cut the ’ I am sorry that the light gave out just there, 
and the message was uncompleted.” 





, and I must 
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How terrible were my emotions at that time, to think that 
our dear Tish had cut off Aggie’s only hope of escape. 

The general got up. 

“T am afraid you young gentlemen are indulging in a sense of 
humor at my expense. Unfortunately I have no sense of humor, 
but you may find it funny. Captain Sands is to continue under 
arrest for last night’s escapade. As Mr. Burton is a member of 
a welfare organization I do not find him under my direct juris- 
diction, but i 

“Then I shall go to V—— myself!” Mr. Burton said angrily. 
“I'll capture the whole damned town single-handed, and us 

I then entered the cellar and said, ‘“‘Miss Carberry has cap- 
tured V , general. She asks me to tell you that you may 
come over at any time and plant the flag. The signaling is being 
done by Miss Pilkington, who is at present holding the tower. I 
am acting as runner.” 

I regret to say that I cannot publish the general’s reply. 











As the remainder of the incident is a matter of historical rec- 
ord I shall not describe the advance of a portion of our Army 
into V . They found the garrison either surrendered, fled 
or under Tish’s fire in the beer cellar, and were, I believe, at 
first seriously menaced by that indomitable figure. It was also 
extremely difficult to rescue Aggie, as at first she persisted in 
firing through the floor of the platform the moment she heard 
any one ascending. In due time, however, she was brought 
down, but as any mention of the tower for some time gave her 
a nervous chill it was several weeks before we heard her story. 

I doubt if we would have heard it even then had not Mr. 
Burton and Hilda come to Paris on their wedding trip. We had 
a dinner for them at the Café de Paris, and Mr. Burton told us 
that we were all to have the Croix de Guerre. He insisted on 
ordering champagne to celebrate, and Aggie had two glasses, 
and then said the room was going round like the weather vane 
on the tower at V ‘ 

She then went rather white and said, “The ladder was fas- 
tened to it, you know.” 

“What ladder?” Tish asked sharply. 
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“The rope ladder I was standing on. And when the wind 
blew ig 

Well, we gave her another glass of wine, and she told us the 
tragic story. She had fallen behind me, and was round a corner, 
when she felt a sneezing spell coming on. So seeing a doorway 
she slipped in, and she sneezed for about five minutes. When 
she came out there was nobody in sight, and after wandering 
round she went back to the doorway and closed the door. 

There were stairs behind her, and when the counter-attack 
came she ran up the stairs. She knew then that she was in the 
church tower, but she didn’t dare to come down. When the 
firing stopped in the streets a soldier ran down the stairs and 
almost touched her. A moment later she heard him coming 
back, so she climbed up ahead and got out on a balcony above 
the clock. But he started to come out on the balcony, and just 
as she was prepared to be shot her hand touched a rope ladder 
and she went up it like a shot. 

“It was dark, Tish,” she said with a shudder, “and I couldn’t 
look down. But when morning came I was up beside the 
weather vane, and a sniper from our lines must have thought I 
didn’t belong there, for he fired at me every now and then.” 

Well, it seems she hung there all day, and nobody noticed her. 
Luckily the wind mostly kept her from the German side, and 
the sentry couldn’t see her from the balcony. Then at last, the 
next evening, she heard him going down, and she would have 
made her escape, but he had cut the rope ladder below. She 
couldn’t imagine why. 

Tish looked at me steadily. 

“It is very strange,” she said. “But who can account for the 
instinct of destruction in the Hun mind?” 
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We met Nettie Lynn on the street the other day, and she cut us 
all dead. Considering the sacrifices we had all made for her, 
especially our dear Tish, who cut a hole in her best rug on her 
account, this ungrateful conduct forces me to an explanation of 
certain events which have caused most unfair criticism. What- 
ever the results, it is never possible to impugn the motives be- 
hind ‘Tish’s actions. 

As for the janitor of Tish’s apartment house maintaining that 
the fruit jar buried in the floor was a portion of a still for man- 
ufacturing spirituous liquors, and making the statement that 
Tish’s famous blackberry cordial for medicinal use was fifty per 
cent alcohol—I consider this beneath comment. The recipe from 
which this cordial is made was originated by Tish’s Great-aunt 
Priscilla, a painting of whom hangs, or rather did hang, over the 
mantel in Tish’s living room. 


The first notice Aggie and I received that Tish was embarked 
on one of her kindly crusades again was during a call from 
Charlie Sands. We had closed our cottage at Lake Penzance 
and Aggie was spending the winter with me. She had originally 
planned to go to Tish, but at the last moment Tish had changed 
her mind. 

“You'd better go with Lizzie, Aggie,” she said. “I don’t always 
want to talk, and you do.” 

As Aggie had lost her upper teeth during an unfortunate in- 
cident at the lake which I shall relate further on, and as my 
house was near her dentist’s, she agreed without demur. To all 





Three years later (1922) we return to a world at Peace, an uneasy peace with Tish, 
Aggie and Lizzie at large. Golf was really becoming a big-time sport and, of course, the 
author had a try at it. Like Tish’s, the experience was brief. 
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seeming the indications were for a quiet winter, and save for an 
occasional stiffness in the arms, which Tish laid to neuritis, she 
seemed about as usual. 

In October, however, Aggie and I received a visit from her 
nephew, and after we had given him some of the cordial and a 
plate of Aggie’s nut wafers he said, ‘‘Well, revered and sainted 
aunts, what is the old girl up to now?” 

We are not his aunts, but he so designates us. I regret to say 
that by “the old girl” he referred to his Aunt Letitia. 

“Since the war,” I said With dignity, “your Aunt Letitia has 
greatly changed, Charlie. We have both noticed it. The great 
drama is over, and she is now content to live on her memories.” 

I regret to say that he here exclaimed, ‘Like she is! V'll 
bet you a dollar and a quarter she’s up to something right now.” 

Aggie gave a little moan. 

“You have no basis for such a statement,” I said sternly. But 
he only took another wafer and more of our cordial. He was 
preventing a cold. 

“All right,” he said. “But I’ve had considerable experience, 
and she’s too quiet. Besides, she asked me the other day if doubt- 
ful methods were justifiable to attain a righteous end!” 

“What did you tell her?” Aggie inquired anxiously. 

“I said they were not; but she didn’t seem to believe me. Now 
mark my words: After every spell of quiet she has she goes out 
and gets in the papers. So don’t say I haven’t warned you.” 

But he had no real basis for his unjust suspicions, and after 
eating all the nut wafers in the house he went away. 

“Just one thing,” he said: “I was around there yesterday, 
and her place looked queer to me. I missed a lot of little things 
she used to have. You don’t suppose she’s selling them, do you?” 

Well, Tish has plenty of money and that seemed unlikely. But 
Aggie and I went around that evening, and it was certainly true. 
Her Cousin Mary Evans’ blue vases were gone from the mantel 
of the living room, and her Grandaunt Priscilla’s portrait was 
missing from over the fireplace. The china clock with wild roses 
on it that Aggie had painted herself had disappeared, and Tish 
herself had another attack of neuritis and had her right arm 
hung in a sling. 
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She was very noncommittal when I commented on the bare- 
ness of the room. 

“I’m sick of being cluttered up with truck,” she said. “We sur- 
round our bodies with too many things, and cramp them. The 
human body is divine and beautiful, but we surround it with— 
er—china clocks and what not, and it deteriorates.” 

“Surround it with clothes, Tish,” I suggested, but she waved 
me off. 

““Mens sana in corpore sano,” she said. 

She had wrenched her left knee, too, it appeared, and so Han- 
nah let us out. She went into the outside corridor with us and 
closed the door behind her. 

“What did she say about her right arm and her left leg?” she 
inquired. 

When we told her she merely sniffed. 

“T’ll bet she said she was sick of her aunt’s picture and that 
clock, too,” she said. “Well, she’s lying, that’s all.” 

“Hannah!” 

“I call it that. She’s smashed them, and she’s smashed her 
Grandfather Benton and the cut-glass salad bowl and a window. 
And the folks below are talking something awful.” 

“Hannah! What do you mean?” 

“T don’t know,” Hannah wailed, and burst into tears. ‘““The 
things she says when she’s locked me out! And the noise! You’d 
think she was killing a rat with the poker. There’s welts an inch 
deep in the furniture, and part of the cornice is smashed. Neu- 
ritis! She’s lamed herself, that’s all.” 

“Maybe it’s a form of physical culture, Hannah,” I suggested. 
“They jump about in that, you know.” 

“They don’t aim to kick the ceiling and break it, do they?” 

Well, that was quite true, and I'll admit that we went away 
very anxious. Aggie was inclined to return to the unfortunate 
incident of the janitor and the furnace pipe when Tish was 
learning to shoot in the basement some years ago, and to think 
that she had bought a muffler or whatever it is they put on guns 
to stop the noise, and was shooting in her flat. I myself inclined 
toward a boomerang, one of which Tish had seen thrown at a 
charity matinée, and which had much impressed her. In fact, I 
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happened to know that she had tried it herself at least once, for 
on entering her sitting room one day unexpectedly my bonnet 
was cut off my head without the slightest warning. But Hannah 
had known about the boomerang, and there would have been 
no need of secrecy. 

However, it was not long before Tish herself explained the 
mystery, and to do so now I shall return to the previous summer 
at Lake Penzance. When we arrived in June we found to our 
dismay that a new golf course had been laid out, and that what 
was Called the tenth hole was immediately behind our cottage. 
On the very first day of our arrival a golf ball entered the 
kitchen window and struck Hannah, the maid, just below the 
breast bone, causing her to sit on the stove. She was three days 
in bed on her face and had to drink her broth by leaning out 
over the edge of the bed. This was serious enough, but when 
gentlemen at different times came to the cottage with parcels 
wrapped to look like extra shoes, and asked ‘Tish to keep them 
in the refrigerator on the back porch, we were seriously an- 
noyed. Especially after one of them broke and leaked into the 
ice-tea pitcher, and Aggie, who is very fond of iced tea, looked 
cross-eyed for almost half an hour. 

Some of the language used, too, was most objectionable, and 
the innocent children who carried the clubs learned it, for I 
cannot possibly repeat what a very small urchin said to Tish 
when she offered him a quarter if he would learn the Shorter 
Catechism. And even our clergyman’s wife—the Ostermaiers 
have a summer cottage near us—showed what we had observed 
was the moral deterioration caused by the game. For instance, 
one day she knocked a ball directly into our garbage can, which 
happened to have its lid off. Owing to the vines she could not 
see us, and she hunted for some time, tearing at Aggie’s cannas 
as though they were not there, and finally found her ball in the 
can. 

“Do I pick it out or play it out, caddie?” she called. 

“Cost you a shot to pick it out,” said the caddie. 

“T’ll play it,” she said. “Give me a spoon.” 

Well, it appeared that she did not mean a tablespoon, al- 
though that was certainly what she needed, for he gave her a 
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club, and she began to dig after the ball. She made eleven jabs 
at it, and then the can overturned. 

“Oh, damn!” she said, and just then Aggie sneezed. 

“Darn!” said Mrs. Ostermaier, trying to pretend that that was 
what she had said before. “‘Are you there, Miss Carberry?” 

“Tam,” Tish replied grimly. 

“I suppose you never expected to see me doing this!”’ 

“Well,” Tish said slowly, “if anyone had told me that I would 
find my clergyman’s wife in my garbage can I might have been 
surprised. Hannah, bring Mrs. Ostermaier the coal shovel.” 

Looking back I perceive that our dear Tish’s obsession dated 
from that incident, for when Mrs. Ostermaier had cleaned up 
and moved angrily away she left the old ball, covered with coffee 
grounds, on the path. I am inclined, too, to think that Tish 
made a few tentative attempts with the ball almost immediately, 
for I found my umbrella badly bent that night, and that some- 
thing had cracked a cane left by Charlie Sands, which Aggie was 
in the habit of using as a pole when fishing from the dock. 
Strangely enough, however, her bitterness against the game 
seemed to grow, rather than decrease. 

For instance, one day when Aggie was sitting on the edge of 
our little dock, fishing and reflecting, and Tish was out in the 
motor boat, she happened to see a caddie on the roof looking 
for a ball which had lodged there. She began at once to shout 
at him to get down and go away, and in her indignation forgot 
to slow down the engine. The boat therefore went directly 
through the dock and carried it away, including that portion on 
which Aggie was sitting. Fortunately Aggie always sat on an air 
cushion at such times, and as she landed in a sitting position 
she was able to remain balanced until Tish could turn the boat 
around and come to the rescue. But the combination of the jar 
and of opening her mouth to yell unfortunately lost Aggie her 
upper set, as I have before mentioned. 

But it was not long before dear Tish’s argus eye had discov- 
ered a tragedy on the links. A very pretty girl played steadily, 
and always at such times a young man would skulk along, taking 
advantage of trees et cetera to keep out of her sight, while at 
the same time watching her hungrily. Now and then he varied 
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his method by sitting on the shore of the lake. He would watch 
her until she came close, and then turn his head and look out 
over the water. And if ever I saw misery in a human face it was 
there. 

Aggie’s heart ached over him, and she carried him a cup of 
tea one afternoon. He seemed rather surprised, but took it, and 
Aggie said there was a sweetheart floating in it for him. 

“A mermaid, eh?” he said. ‘““Well, I’m for her then. Mermaids 
haven’t any legs, and hence can’t play golf, I take it.” But he 
looked out over the lake again and resumed his bitter expres- 
sion. “You can’t tell, though. They may have a water variety, 
like polo.”’ He sighed and drank the tea absently, but after that 
he cheered somewhat and finally he asked Aggie a question. 

“I wish you’d look at me,” he said. “I want an outside opin- 
ion. Do I look like a golf hazard?” 

“A what?” said Aggie. 

“Would you think the sight of me would cut ten yards off a 
drive, or a foot off a putt?” he demanded. 

“You look very nice, I’m sure,” Aggie replied. But he only got 
up and shook the sand off himself and stared after the girl. 

“Vhats it,” he said. “Very nice! You've hit it.” Fhen he 
turned on her savagely, to her great surprise. “If I weren’t so 
blamed nice I’d set off a dozen sticks of dynamite on this crazy 
links and blow myself up with the last one.” 

Aggie thought he was a little mad. 

We saw him frequently after that, never with the girl, but he 
began to play the game himself. He took some lessons, too, but 
Tish had to protest for the way he and the professional talked 
to each other. Mr. McNab would show him how to fix his feet 
and even arrange his fingers on the club handle. Then he would 
drive, and the ball would roll a few feet and stop. 

“Well, I suppose I waggled my ear that time, or something,” 
he would say. 

“Keep your eye on the ball!” Mr. McNab would yell, dancing 
about. “Ye’ve got no strength of character, mon.” 

“Let me kick it, then. I’ll send it farther.” 

After that they would quarrel, and Tish would have to close 
the windows. 
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But Tish’s interest in golf was still purely that of the onlooker. 
This is shown by the fact that at this time and following the 
incident of the dock she decided that we must all learn to swim. 
That this very decision was to involve us in the fate of the young 
man, whose name was Bobby Anderson, could not have been 
foreseen, nor that that involvement would land us in various 
difficulties and a police station. 

Tish approached the swimming matter in her usual convinc- 
ing way. 

“Man,” she said, “has conquered all the elements—earth, air 
and water. He walks. He flies. He swims—or should. The nor- 
mal human being today should be as much at home in water as 
in the air, and vice versa, to follow the great purpose.” 

“If that’s the great purpose we would have both wings and 
fins,” said Aggie rather truculently, for she saw what was com- 
ing. But Tish ignored her. 

“Water,” she went on, “is sustaining. Hence boats. It is as 
easy to float the human body as a ship.” 

“Ts ite” Aggie demanded. “I didn’t float so you could notice 
it the night you backed the car into the lake.” 

“You didn’t try,” Tish said sternly. “You opened your mouth 
to yell, and that was the equivalent of a leak in a ship. I didn’t 
say a leaking boat would float, did I?” 

We thought that might end it, but it did not. When we went 
upstairs to bed we heard her filling the tub, and shortly after 
that she called us into the bathroom. She was lying extended in 
the tub, with a Turkish towel covering her, and she showed us 
how, by holding her breath, she simply had to stay on top of the 
water. 

“T advise you both,” she said, “to make this experiment to- 
night. It will give you confidence tomorrow.” 

We went out and closed the door, and Aggie clutched me by 
the arm. 

“T’ll die first, Lizzie,” she said. “I don’t intend to learn to 
swim, and I won't. A fortune teller told me to beware of water, 
and that lake’s full of tin cans.” 

“She was floating in the tub, Aggie,” I said to comfort her, 
although I felt a certain uneasiness myself. 
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“Then that’s where I'll do my swimming,” Aggie retorted, and 
retired to her room. 

The small incident of the next day would not belong in this 
narrative were it not that it introduced us to a better acquaint- 
ance with the Anderson boy, and so led to what follows. For let 
Charlie Sands say what he will, and he was very unpleasant, the 
truth remains that our dear Tish’s motives were of the highest 
and purest, and what we attempted was to save the happiness of 
two young lives. 

Be that as it may, on the following morning Tish came to 
breakfast in a mackintosh and bedroom slippers, with an old 
knitted sweater and the bloomers belonging to her camping out- 
fit beneath. She insisted after the meal that we similarly attire 
ourselves, and sat on the veranda while we did so, reading a 
book on the art of swimming, which she had had for some time. 

Although she was her usual calm and forceful self both Aggie 
and I were very nervous, and for fear of the chill Aggie took a 
small quantity of blackberry cordial. She felt better after that 
and would have jumped off the end of the dock, but Tish re- 
strained her, advising her to wet her wrists first and thus to regu- 
late and not shock the pulse. 

Tish waded out, majestically indifferent, and we trailed after 
her. Of what followed I am not quite sure. I know, when we 
were out to our necks, and either I had stepped on a broken 
bottle or something had bitten me, she turned and said, ‘“This 
will do. I am going to float, Lizzie. Give me time to come to the 
surface.” 

She then took a long breath and threw herself back into the 
water, disappearing at once. I waited for some time, but only a 
foot emerged, and that only for a second. I might have grown 
anxious, but it happened that just then Aggie yelled that there 
was a leech on her, sucking her blood, and I turned to offer her 
assistance. One way and another it was some time before I 
turned to look again at Tish—and she had not come up. The 
water was in a state of turmoil, however, and now and then a 
hand or a leg emerged. 

I was uncertain what to do. Tish does not like to have her 
plans disarranged, and she had certainly requested me to give 
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her time. I could not be certain, moreover, how much time 
would be required. While I was debating the matter I was as- 
tonished to hear a violent splashing near at hand, and to see 
Mr. Anderson, fully dressed, approaching us. He said nothing, 
but waited until Tish’s foot again reappeared, and then caught 
it, thus bringing her to the surface. 

For some time she merely stood with her mouth open and her 
eyes closed. But at last she was able to breathe and to speak, and 
in spite of my affection for her I still resent the fact that her first 
words were in anger. 

“Lizzie, you are a fool!” she said. 

“You said to give you time, Tish.” 

“Well, you did!” she snapped. “Time to drown.” She then 
turned to Mr. Anderson and said, ““Take me in, please. And go 
slowly. I think I’ve swallowed a fish.” 

I got her into the cottage and to bed, and for an hour or two 
she maintained that she had swallowed a fish and could feel it 
flopping about inside her. But after a time the sensation ceased 
and she said that either she had been mistaken or it had died. 
She was very cold to me. 

Mr. Anderson called that afternoon to inquire for her, and 
we took him to her room. But at first he said very little, and con- 
tinually consulted his watch and then glanced out the window 
toward the links. Finally he put the watch away and drew a long 
breath. 

“Four-seven,” he said despondently. “Just on time, like a 
train! You can’t beat it.” 

“What is on time?” Tish asked. 

“It’s a personal matter,” he observed, and lapsed into a 
gloomy silence. 

Aggie went to the window, and I followed. The pretty girl 
had sent her ball neatly onto the green and, trotting over after 
it, proceeded briskly to give it a knock and drop it into the cup. 
He looked up at us with hopeless eyes. 

“Holed in one, I suppose?” he inquired. 

“She only knocked it once and it went in,” Aggie said. 

“It would.” His voice was very bitter. “She’s the champion of 
this part of the country. She’s got fourteen silver cups, two salad 
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bowls, a card tray and a soup tureen, all trophies. She’s never 
been known to slice, pull or foozle. When she gets her eye on 
the ball it’s there for keeps. Outside of that, she’s a nice girl.” 

“Why don’t you learn the game yourself?” Tish demanded. 

“Because I can’t. I’ve tried. You must have heard me trying. 
I can’t even caddie for her. I look at her and lose the ball, and 
it has got to a stage now where the mere sight of me on the links 
costs her a stroke a hole. I’ll be frank with you,” he added after 
a slight pause. “I’m in love with her. Outside of golf hours she 
likes me too. But the damned game—sorry, I apologize—the 
miserable game is separating us. If she’d break her arm or some- 
thing,” he finished savagely, ‘“‘I’d have a chance.” 

There was a thoughtful gleam in Tish’s eye when he fell into 
gloomy silence. 

“TIsn’t there any remedy?” she asked. 

“Not while she’s champion. A good beating would help, but 
who’s to beat her?” 

“You can’t?” 

“Listen,” he said. “In the last few months, here and at home, 
I’ve had ninety golf lessons, have driven three thousand six hun- 
dred balls, of which I lost four hundred and ninety-six, have 
broken three drivers, one niblick and one putter. I ask you,” he 
concluded drearily, “did you ever hear before of anyone break- 
ing a putter?” 

The thoughtful look was still in Tish’s eye when he left, but 
she said nothing. A day or two after, we watched him with Mr. 
McNab, and although he was standing with his back to the 
house when he drove, we heard a crash overhead and the sheet- 
iron affair which makes the stove draw was knocked from the 
chimney and fell to the ground. 

He saw us and waved a hand at the wreckage. 

“Sorry,” he called. “I keep a roofer now for these small emer- 
gencies and J’ll send him over.” Then he looked at Mr. McNab, 
who had sat down on a bunker and had buried his face in his 
hands. 

“Come now, McNab,” he said. “Cheer up. I’ve thought of a 
way. If I’m going to drive behind me, all I have to do is to play 
the game backwards.’ 
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Mr. McNab said nothing. He got up, gave him a furious 
glance, and then with his hands behind him and his head bent 
went back toward the clubhouse. Mr. Anderson watched him 
go, teed another ball and made a terrific lunge at it. It rose, 
curved and went into the lake. 

“Last ball!’’ he called to us cheerfully. “Got one to lend me?” 

I sincerely hope I am not doing Tish an injustice, but she cer- 
tainly said we had not. Yet Mrs. Ostermaier’s ball But she 
may have lost it. I do not know. 

It was Aggie who introduced us to Nettie Lynn, the girl in the 
case. Aggie is possibly quicker than the rest of us to understand 
the feminine side of a love affair, for Aggie was at one time en- 
gaged to a Mr. Wiggins, a gentleman who had pursued his call- 
ing as master roofer on and finally off a roof. [More than once 
that summer Tish had observed how useful he would have been 
to us at that time, as we were constantly having broken slates, 
and as the water spout was completely stopped with balls.] And 
Aggie maintained that Nettie Lynn really cared for Mr. Ander- 
son. 

“If Mr. Wiggins were living,” she said gently, “and if I played 
golf, if he appeared unexpectedly while I was knocking the ball 
or whatever it is they do to it, if I really cared—and you know, 
Tish, I did—I am sure I should play very badly.” 

“You don’t need all those ifs to reach that conclusion,” Tish 
said coldly. 

A day or two later Aggie stopped Miss Lynn and offered her 
some orangeade, and she turned out to be very pleasant and 
friendly. But when Tish had got the conversation switched to 
Mr. Anderson she was cool and somewhat scornful. 

“Bobby?” she said, lifting her eyebrows. “Isn’t he screamingly 
funny on the links!” 

“He’s a very fine young man,” Tish observed, eyeing her stead- 
ily. 

“He has no temperament.” 

“He has a good disposition. That’s something.” 

“Oh, yes,” she admitted carelessly. ‘““He’s as gentle as a lamb.” 

Tish talked it over after she had gone. She said that the girl 
was all right, but that conceit over her game had ruined her, 
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and that the only cure was for Bobby to learn and then beat her 
to death in a tournament or something, but that Bobby evi- 
dently couldn’t learn, and so that was that. She then fell into 
one of those deep silences during which her splendid mind cov- 
ers enormous ranges of thought, and ended by saying something 
to the effect that if one could use a broom one should be able to 
do something else. 

We closed up the cottage soon after and returned to town. 

Now and then we saw Nettie Lynn on the street, and once 
Tish asked us to dinner and we found Bobby Anderson there. 
He said he had discovered a place in a department store to prac- 
tice during the winter, with a net to catch the balls, but that 
owing to his unfortunate tendencies he had driven a ball into 
the well of the store, where it had descended four stories and 
hit a manager on the back. He was bent over bowing to a cus- 
tomer or it would have struck his head and killed him. 

“She was there,” he said despondently. “She used to think I 
was only a plain fool. Now she says I’m dangerous, and that I 
ought to take out a license for carrying weapons before I pick 
up a club.” 

“TY don’t know why you want to marry her,” Tish said in a 
sharp voice. 

“I don’t either,” he agreed. “But I do. That’s the hell—I beg 
your pardon—that’s the deuce of it.” 

It was following this meeting that the mysterious events oc- 
curred with which I commenced this narrative. And though 
there may be no connection it was only a day or two later that 
I read aloud to Aggie an item in a newspaper stating that an 
elderly woman who refused to give her name had sent a golf 
ball through the practice net in a downtown store and that the 
ball had broken and sent off a fire alarm, with the result that 
the sprinkling system, which was a new type and not dependent 
on heat, had been turned on in three departments. I do know, 
however, that Tish’s new velvet hat was never seen from that 
time on, and that on our shopping excursions she never entered 
that particular store. 

In coming now to the events which led up to the reason for 
Nettie Lynn cutting us, and to Charlie Sands’ commentary that 
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his wonderful aunt, Letitia Carberry, should remember the com- 
mandment which says that honesty is the best policy—I am sure 
he was joking, for that is not one of the great Commandments— 
I feel that a certain explanation is due. This explanation is not 
an apology for dear Tish, but a statement of her point of view. 

Letitia Carberry has a certain magnificence of comprehension. 
If in this magnificence she loses sight of small things, if she oc- 
casionally uses perhaps unworthy methods to a worthy end, it is 
because to her they are not important. It is only the end that 
counts. 

She has, too, a certain secrecy. But that is because of a nobility 
which says in effect that by planning alone she assumes sole re- 
sponsibility. I think also that she has little confidence in Aggie 
and myself, finding us but weak vessels into which she pours in 
due time the overflow from her own exuberant vitality and intel- 
ligence. 

With this in mind J shall now relate the small events of the 
winter. They were merely straws, showing the direction of the 
wind of Tish’s mind. And I dare say we were not observant. For 
instance, we reached Tish’s apartment one afternoon to find the 
janitor there in a very ugly frame of mind. “You threw some- 
thing out of this window, Miss Carberry,” he said, “and don’t be 
after denying it.” 

“What did I throw out of the window?” Tish demanded loft- 
aly. “Produce it.” 

“If it wasn’t that it bounced and went over the fence,” he 
said, “‘I’d be saying it was a flatiron. That parrot just squawked 
once and turned over.” 

“Good riddance, too,” Tish observed. “The other tenants 
ought to send me a vote of thanks.” 

“Six milk bottles on Number Three’s fire escape,” the janitor 
went on, counting on his fingers; “the wash line broke for Num- 
ber One and all the clothes dirty, and old Mr. Ferguson leaning 
out to spit and almost killed—it’s no vote of thanks you’ll be 
getting.” 

When she had got rid of him Tish was her usual cool and dig- 
nified self. She offered no explanation and we asked for none. 
And for a month or so nothing happened. Tish distributed her 
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usual list of improving books at the Sunday-school Christmas 
treat, and we packed our customary baskets for the poor. On 
Christmas Eve we sang our usual carols before the homes of our 
friends, and except for one mischance, owing to not knowing 
that the Pages had rented their house, all was symbolic of the 
peace and good will of the festive period. At the Pages’, how- 
ever, a very unpleasant person asked us for sake to go away 
and let him sleep. 

But shortly after the holidays Tish made a proposition to us, 
and stated that it was a portion of a plan to bring about the 
happiness of two young and unhappy people. 

“In developing this plan,” she said, “it is essential that we all 
be in the best of physical condition; what I believe is known 
technically as in the pink. You two, for instance, must be able to 
walk for considerable distances, carrying a weight of some size.” 

“What do you mean by ‘in the pink’?” Aggie asked suspi- 
ciously. 

“What you are not,” Tish said with a certain scorn. “How 
many muscles have you got?” 

“All I need,” said Aggie rather acidly. 

“And of all you have, can you use one muscle, outside of the 
ordinary ones that carry you about?” 

“I don’t need to.” 

“Have you ever stood up, naked to the air, and felt shame at 
your flaccid muscles and your puny strength?” 

“Really, Tish!” I protested. “I'll walk if you insist. But I 
don’t have to take off my clothes and feel shame at my flabbi- 
ness to do it.” 

She softened at that, and it ended by our agreeing to fall in 
with her mysterious plan by going to a physical trainer. I con- 
fess to a certain tremor when we went for our first induction 
into the profundities of bodily development. There was a sign 
outside, with a large picture of a gentleman with enormous 
shoulders and a pigeon breast, and beneath it were the words: 
“T will make you a better man.” But Tish was confident and 
calm. 

The first day, however, was indeed trying. We found, for in- 
stance, that we were expected to take off all our clothing and to 
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put on one-piece jersey garments, without skirts or sleeves, and 
reaching only to the knees. As if this were not enough, the 
woman attendant said when we were ready “In you go, dearies,”’ 
and shoved us into a large bare room where a man was stand- 
ing with his chest thrown out, and wearing only a pair of trou- 
sers and a shirt which had shrunk to almost nothing. Aggie 
clutched me by the arm. 

“I've got to have stockings, Lizzie!’ she whispered. “I don't 
feel decent: ” 

But the woman had closed the door, and Tish was explaining 
that we wished full and general muscular development. 

“The human body,” she said, “instantly responds to care and 
guidance, and what we wish is simply to acquire perfect co- 
ordination. ‘The easy slip of muscles underneath the polished 
skin,’ as some poet has put it.” 

“Yeah,” said the man. “All right. Lie down in a row on the 
mat, and when I count, raise the right leg in the air and drop 
it. Keep on doing it. I'll tell you when to stop.” 

“Lizzie!” Aggie threw at me in an agony. “Lizzie, I simply 
can't!” 

“Quick,” said the trainer. “I’ve got four pounds to take off a 
welterweight this afternoon. Right leg, ladies. Up, down; one, 
two——”’ 

Never since the time in Canada when Aggie and I were taking 
a bath in the lake, and a fisherman came and fished from a boat 
for two hours while we sat in the icy water to our necks, have I 
suffered such misery. 

“Other leg,” said the trainer. And later: “Right leg up, cross, 
up, down. Left leg up, cross, up, down.” Aside from the lack of 
dignity of the performance came very soon the excruciating ache 
of our weary flesh. Limb by limb and muscle by muscle he made 
us work, and when we were completely exhausted on the mat 
he stood us up on our feet in a row and looked us over. 

“You've got a long way to go, ladies,” he said sternly. “It’s a 
gosh-awful shame the way you women neglect your bodies. Hold 
in the abdomen and throw out the chest. Balance easily on the 
ball of the foot. Now touch the floor with the finger tips, as I 
do.” 
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“Young man,” I protested, “I haven’t been able to do that 
since I was sixteen.” 

“Well, you’ve had a long rest,” he said coldly. “Put your feet 
apart. That'll help.” 

When the lesson was over we staggered out, and Aggie leaned 
against a wali and moaned. “‘It’s too much, Tish,” she said fee- 
bly. “I’m all right with my clothes on, and anyhow, I’m satisfied 
as I am. I’m the one to please, not that wretch in there.” 

Tish, however, had got her breath and said that she felt like 
a new woman, and that blood had got to parts of her it had 
never reached before. But Aggie went sound asleep in the cab- 
inet bath and had to be assisted to the cold shower. I mention 
this tendency of hers to sleep, as it caused us some trouble later 
on. 

In the meantime Tish was keeping in touch with the two 
young people. She asked Nettie Lynn to dinner one night, and 
seemed greatly interested in her golf methods. One thing that 
seemed particularly to interest her was Miss Lynn’s device for 
keeping her head down and her eye on the ball. 

“After I have driven,” she said, ‘I make it a rule to count five 
before looking up.” 

“How do you see where the ball has gone?” Tish asked. 

“That is the caddie’s business.” 

“I see,” Tish observed thoughtfully, and proceeded for some 
moments to make pills of her bread and knock them with her 
fork, holding her head down as she did so. 

Another thing which she found absorbing was Miss Lynn’s 
statement that a sound or movement while she drove was fatal, 
and that even a shadow thrown on the ball while putting de- 
creased her accuracy. 

By the end of February we had become accustomed to the 
exercises and now went through them with a certain sprightli- 
ness, turning back somersaults with ease, and I myself now being 
able to place my flat hand on the floor while standing. Owing 
to the cabinet baths I had lost considerable flesh and my skin 
seemed a trifle large for me in places, while Aggie looked, as 
dear Tish said, like a picked sparerib. 

At the end of February, however, our training came to an 
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abrupt end, owing to a certain absent-mindedness on Tish’s part. 
Tish and Aggie had gone to the gymnasium without me, and at 
ten o'clock that night I telephoned Tish to ask if Aggie was 
spending the night with her. To my surprise Tish said nothing 
for a moment, and then asked me in a strained voice to put on 
my things at once and meet her at the door to the gymnasium 
building. 

Quick as I was, she was there before me, hammering at the 
door of the building, which appeared dark and deserted. It ap- 
peared that the woman had gone home early with a cold, and 
that Tish had agreed to unfasten the bath cabinet and let Aggie 
out at a certain time, but that she had remembered leaving the 
electric iron turned on at home and had hurried away, leaving 
Aggie asleep and helpless in the cabinet. 

The thought of our dear Aggie, perspiring her life away, 
made us desperate, and on finding no response from within the 
building Tish led the way to an alleyway at the side and was 
able to reach the fire escape. With mixed emotions I watched 
her valiant figure disappear, and then returned to the main 
entrance, through which I expected her to reappear with our 
unhappy friend. 

But we were again unfortunate. A few moments later the door 
indeed was opened, but to give exit to Tish in the grasp of a 
very rude and violent watchman, who immediately blew loudly 
on a whistle. I saw at once that Tish meant to give no explana- 
tion which would involve taking a strange man into the cabinet 
room, where our hapless Aggie was completely disrobed and 
helpless; and to add to our difficulties three policemen came 
running and immediately placed us under arrest. 

Fortunately the station house was near, and we were saved 
the ignominy of a police wagon. Tish at once asked permission 
to telephone Charlie Sands, and as he is the night editor of a 
newspaper he was able to come at once. But Tish was of course 
reticent as to her errand before so many men, and he grew 
slightly impatient. 

“All right,” he said. “I know you were in the building. I know 
how you got in. But why? I don’t think you were after lead pipe 
or boxing gloves, but these men do.” 
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“I left something there, Charlie.” 

“Go a little further. What did you leave there?” 

“I can’t tell you. But I’ve got to go back there at once. Every 
moment now a 

“Get this,” said Charlie Sands sternly. “Either you come over 
with the story or you'll be locked up. And I’m bound to say I 
think you ought to be.” 

In the end Tish told the unhappy facts, and two reporters, the 
sergeant and the policemen were all deeply moved. Several got 
out their handkerchiefs, and the sergeant turned quite red in 
the face. One and all they insisted on helping to release our 
poor Aggie, and most of them escorted us back to the building, 
only remaining in the corridor at our request while we entered 
the cabinet room. 

Although we had expected to find Aggie in a parboiled con- 
dition the first thing which greeted us was a violent sneeze. 

“Aggiel’’ I called desperately. 

She sneezed again, and then said in a faint voice, “Hurry up. 
I’b dearly frozed.” 

We learned later that the man in charge had turned off all 
the electricity when he left, from a switch outside, and that 
Aggie had perspired copiously and been on the verge of apo- 
plexy until six o’clock, and had nearly frozen to death after- 
wards. Tish draped a sheet around the cabinet, and the police- 
men et cetera came in. Aggie gave a scream when she saw them, 
but it was proper enough, with only her head showing, and they 
went out at once to let her get her clothing on. 

Before he put us in a taxicab that night Charlie Sands spoke 
to Tish with unjustifiable bitterness. 

“I have given the watchman twenty dollars for that tooth you 
loosened, Aunt Tish,” he said. “And I’ve got to set up some food 
for the rest of this outfit. Say, fifty dollars, for which you’d bet- 
ter send me a check.” He then slammed the door, but opened 
it immediately. “I just want to add this,” he said. “If my revered 
grandfather has turned over in his grave as much as I think he 
has, he must be one of the liveliest corpses underground.” 

I am happy to record that Aggie suffered nothing more than 
a heavy cold in the head. But she called Tish up the next morn- 
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ing and with unwonted asperity said, “I do thig, Tish, that you 
bight have put a strig aroud your figer or sobethig, to rebeber 
be by!” 

It was but a week or two after this that Tish called me up 
and asked me to go to her apartment quickly, and to bring some 
arnica from the drugstore. I went as quickly as possible, to find 
Hannah on the couch in the sitting room moaning loudly, and 
Tish putting hot flannels on her knee cap. 

“It’s broken, Miss Tish,” she groaned. “I know it is.” 

“Nonsense,” said Tish. ‘Anyhow I called to you to stay out.” 

In the center of the room was a queer sort of machine, with a 
pole on an iron base and a dial at the top, and a ball fastened 
to a wire. There was a golf club on the floor. 

Later on, when Hannah had been helped to her room and an 
arnica compress adjusted, Tish took me back and pointed to the 
machine. 

“Two hundred and twenty yards, Lizzie,’ she said, ‘‘and 
would have registered more but for Hannah’s leg. That’s driv- 
ing.” 

She then sat down and told me the entire plan. She had been 
working all winter, and was now confident that she could defeat 
Nettie Lynn. She had, after her first experience in the depart- 
ment store, limited herself{—in another store—to approach 
shots. For driving she had used the machine. For putting she 
had cut a round hole in the carpet and had sawed an opening 
in the floor beneath, in which she had placed a wide-mouthed 
jar. 

“My worst trouble, Lizzie,” she said, ‘was lifting my head. 
But I have solved it. See here.” 

She then produced a short leather strap, one end of which she 
fastened to her belt and the other she held in her teeth. She had 
almost lost a front tooth at the beginning, she said, but that 
phase was over. 

“T don’t even need it any more,” she told me. “Tomorrow I 
shall commence placing an egg on the back of my neck as I 
stoop, and that with a feeling of perfect security.” 

She then looked at me with her serene and confident glance. 

“It has been hard work, Lizzie,” she said. “It is not over. It is 
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even possible that I may call on you to do things which your 
ethical sense will at first reject. But remember this, and then 
decide: The happiness of two young and tender hearts is at 
stake.” 

She seemed glad of a confidante, and asked me to keep a 
record of some six practice shots, as shown by the dial on the 
machine. I have this paper before me as I write: 


ist drive, 230 yards. Slight pull. 

and drive, 245 yards. Direct. 

grd drive, 300 yards. Slice. 

4th drive, 310 yards. Direct. 

5th drive. Wire broke. 

6th drive. Wire broke again. Ball went through window 
pane. Probably hit dog, as considerable howling outside. 


She then showed me her clubs, of which she had some forty- 
six, not all of which, however, she approved of. It was at that 
time that dear Tish taught me the names of some of them, such 
as niblick, stymie, cleek, mashie, putter, stance, and brassie, and 
observed mysteriously that I would need my knowledge later on. 
She also advised that before going back to Penzance we walk 
increasing distances every day. 

“Because,” she said, “I shall need my two devoted friends this 
summer; need them perhaps as never before.” 

I am bound to confess, however, that on our return to Pen- 
zance ‘Tish’s first outdoor work at golf was a disappointment. 
She had a small ritual when getting ready; thus she would say, 
firmly, suiting the action to the phrase: “Tee ball. Feet in line 
with ball, advance right foot six inches, place club, overlap right 
thumb over left thumb, drop arms, left wrist rigid, head down, 
eye on the ball, shoulders steady, body still. Drive!” Having 
driven she then stood and counted five slowly before looking up. 

At first, however, she did not hit the ball, or would send it 
only a short distance. But she worked all day, every day, and 
we soon saw a great improvement. As she had prophesied, she 
used us a great deal. For instance, to steady her nerves she 
would have us speak to her when driving, and even fire a re- 
volver out toward the lake. 
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We were obliged to stop this, however, for we were in the 
habit of using the barrel buoy of the people next door to shoot 
at, until we learned that it was really not a buoy at all, but 
some fine old whiskey which they were thus concealing, and 
which leaked out through the bullet holes. 

We were glad to find that Nettie Lynn and Bobby were better 
friends than they had been the year before, and to see his relief 
when Tish told him to give up his attempts at golf altogether. 

“J shall defeat her so ignominiously, Bobby,” she said, “that 
she will never wish to hear of the game again.” 

“You're a great woman, Miss Carberry,” he said solemnly. 

“But you, too, must do your part.” 

“Sure I'll do my part. Name it to me, and that is all.” 

But he looked grave when she told him. 

“First of all,” she said, “you are to quarrel with her the night 
before the finals. Violently.” 

“Oh, I say!” 

“Second, when she is crushed with defeat you are to extract 
a promise, an oath if you like, that she is through with golf.” 

“You don’t know her,” he said. “Might as well expect her to 
be through with her right hand.” 

But he agreed to think it over and, going out to the lake 
front, sat for a long time lost in thought. When he came back 
he agreed, but despondently. 

“She may love me after all this,’ he said, “but I’m darned if 
I think she’ll like me.” 

But he cheered up later and planned the things they could do 
when they were both free of golf and had some time to them- 
selves. And Mr. McNab going by at that moment, he made a 
most disrespectful gesture at his back. 

It is painful, in view of what followed, to recall his happiness 
at that time. 

I must confess that Aggie and I were still in the dark as to 
our part in the tournament. And our confusion as time went on 
was increased by Tish’s attitude toward her caddie. On her first 
attempt he had been impertinent enough, goodness knows, and 
Tish had been obliged to reprove him. 
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“Your business here, young man,” she said, “is to keep your 
eye on the ball.” 

“That’s just what you’re not doing,” he said smartly. “Lemme 
show you.” 

Tish said afterwards that it was purely an accident, for he 
broke every rule of stance and so on, but before she realized his 
intention he had taken the club from her hand and sent the ball 
entirely out of sight. 

“That’s the way,” he said. “Whale ’em!” 

But recently her attitude to him had changed. She would 
bring him in and give him cake and ginger ale, and she paid 
him far too much. When Hannah showed her disapproval he 
made faces at her behind ‘Tish’s back, and once he actually put 
his thumb to his nose. To every remonstrance Tish made but 
one reply. 

“Develop the larger viewpoint,” she would observe, “‘and re- 
member this: I do nothing without a purpose.” 

“Then stop him making snoots at me,” said Hannah. “T’ll 
poison him, that’s what I'll de.” 

Thus our days went on. The hours of light Tish spent on the 
links. In the evenings her busy fingers were not idle, for she 
was making herself some knickerbockers from an old pair of 
trousers which Charlie Sands had left at the cottage, cutting 
them off below the knee and inserting elastic in the hem, while 
Aggie and I, by the shade of our lamp, knitted each a long 
woolen stocking to complete the outfit. 

It was on such an evening that Tish finally revealed her plan, 
that plan which has caused so much unfavorable comment since. 
The best answer to that criticism is Tish’s own statement to us 
that night. 

“Frankly,” she admitted, “the girl can beat me. But if she 
does she will continue on her headstrong way, strewing unhap- 
piness hither and yon. She must not win!” 

Briefly the plan she outlined was based on the undermining 
of Nettie’s morale. ‘Thus, Aggie sneezes during the hay-fever 
season at the mere sight of a sunflower. She was to keep one in 
her pocket, and at a signal from Tish was to sniff at it, hold- 
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ing back the resultant sneeze, however, until the champion was 
about to drive. 

“T’ll be thirty yards behind, with the crowd, won't I?” Aggie 
asked. 

“You will be beside her,” Tish replied solemnly. “On the day 
of the finals the caddies will go on a strike, and I shall insist that 
a strange caddie will spoil my game, and ask for you.” 

It appeared that I was to do nothing save to engage Mr. 
McNab in conversation at certain times and thus distract his 
attention, the signal for this being Tish placing her right hand 
in her trousers pocket. For a sneeze from Aggie the signal was 
Tish coughing once. 

“At all times, Aggie,” she finished, “I shall expect you to keep 
ahead of us, and as near Nettie Lynn’s ball as possible. The un- 
dulating nature of the ground is in our favor, and will make it 
possible now and then for you to move it into a less favorable 
position. If at the fourteenth hole you can kick it into the creek 
it will be very helpful.” 

Aggie was then rehearsed in the signals, and did very well 
indeed. 

Mr. McNab was an occasional visitor those days. He was 
watching Tish’s game with interest. 

“Ye’ll never beat the champion, ma’m,” he would say, “but ye 
take the game o’ gowf as it should be taken, wi’ humility and 
prayer.” 

More than once he referred to Bobby Anderson, saying that 
he was the only complete failure of his experience, and that 
given a proper chance he would make a golfer of him yet. 

“The mon has aye the build of a gowfer,” he would say wist- 
fully. 

It is tragic now to remember that incident of the day before 
the opening of the tournament, when Bobby came to our cot- 
tage and we all ceremoniously proceeded to the end of the dock 
and flung his various clubs, shoes, balls, cap and bag into the 
lake, and then ate a picnic supper on the shore. When the moon 
came up he talked of the future in glowing terms. 

“I feel in my bones, Miss Tish,” he said, “that you will beat 
her. And I know her; she won’t stand being defeated, especially 
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by ” Here he coughed, and lost the thread of his thought. 
“I’m going to buy her a horse,’”’ he went on. “I’m very fond of 
riding.” 

He said, however, that it was going to be very hard for him to 
quarrel with her the evening before the finals. 

“I’m too much in love,” he confessed. “Besides, outside of 
golf we agree on everything—politics, religion, bridge; every- 
thing.” 

It was then that Tish made one of her deeply understanding 
comments. 

“Married life is going to be very dull for you both,” she said. 

It was arranged that in spite of the quarrel he should volun- 
teer to caddie for the champion the day of the strike, and to 
take a portion of Aggie’s responsibility as to changing the lie of 
the ball, and so forth. He was not hopeful, however. 

“She won't want me any more than the measles,” he said. 

“She can’t very well refuse, before the crowd,” Tish replied. 

I pass with brief comment over the early days of the women’s 
tournament. Mrs. Ostermaier was eliminated the first day with 
a score of 208, and slapped her caddie on the seventeenth green. 
Tish turned in only a fair score, and was rather depressed; so 
much so that she walked in her sleep and wakened Aggie by try- 
ing to tee a ball on the end of her—Aggie’s—nose. But the next 
day she was calm enough, and kept her nerves steady by the 
simple device of knitting as she followed the ball. The result 
was what she had expected, and the day of the finals saw only 
Nettie Lynn and our dear Tish remaining. 

All worked out as had been expected. The caddies went on a 
strike that day, and before the field Nettie was obliged to accept 
Bobby’s offer to carry her clubs. But he was very gloomy and he 
brought his troubles to me. 

“Well, I’ve done it,” he said. “And I’m ruined for life. She 
never wants to see me again. It’s my belief,” he added gloomily, 
“that she could have bit the head off an iron club last night and 
never have known she had done it.” 

He groaned and mopped his face with his handkerchief. 

“I’m not sure it’s the right thing after all,” he said. “The 
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madder she is the better she'll play. All she’s got to do is to im- 
agine I’m the ball, and she'll knock it a thousand yards.” 

There was some truth in this probably, for she certainly over- 
shot the first hole, and the way she said “Mashie!”” to Bobby 
Anderson really sounded like an expletive. Tish won that hole, 
they halved the second, and owing to Aggie sneezing without 
apparent cause during Tish’s drive on the third, Nettie took it. 
On the fourth, however, Tish was fortunate and drove directly 
into the cup. 

We now entered the undulating portion of the course, and I 
understand that Bobby and Aggie both took advantage of this 
fact to place Nettie Lynn’s ball in occasional sand traps, and 
once to lose it altogether. Also that the device of sneezing dur- 
ing a putt was highly effective, so that at the ninth hole dear 
Tish was three up. 

Considering the obloquy which has fallen to me for my own 
failure to co-operate, I can only state as follows: I engaged Mr. 
McNab steadily in conversation, and when he moved to a dif- 
ferent position I faithfully followed him; but I was quite help- 
less when he suddenly departed, taking an oblique course across 
the field, nor could I approach Tish to warn her. 

And on the surface all continued to go well. It was now evi- 
dent to all that the champion was defeated, and that the cham- 
pion knew it herself. In fact the situation was hopeless, and no 
one, I think, was greatly surprised when after driving for the 
fourteenth hole she suddenly threw down her club, got out her 
handkerchief and left the course, followed by Bobby. 

Our misfortune was that Aggie was ahead in the hollow and 
did not see what had happened. Her own statement is that she 
saw the ball come and fall into a dirt road, and that all she did 
was to follow it and step on it, thus burying it out of sight; but 
also that no sooner had she done this than Mr. McNab came 
charging out of the woods like a mad bull and rushed at her, 
catching her by the arm. 

It was at that moment that our valiant Tish, flushed with vic- 
tory, came down the slope. 

Mr. McNab was dancing about and talking in broad Scotch, 
but ‘Tish finally caught the drift of what he was saying—that he 
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had suspected us all day, that we would go before the club 
board, and that Tish would get no cup. 

“You've played your last gowf on these links, Miss Carberry, 
and it’s a crying shame the bad name you've gien us,” was the 
way he finished, all the time holding to Aggie’s arm. It was thus 
I found them. 

“Very well,” Tish said in her coldest tone. ‘I shall be very 
glad to state before the board my reasons, which are excellent. 
Also to register a protest against using the lake front before my 
cottage for the cooling of beer, et cetera. I dare say I may go 
home first?” 

“Tl be going with you, then.” 

“Very well,” Tish replied. “And be good enough to release 
Miss Pilkington. She was merely obeying my instructions.”” Thus 
our lion-hearted Tish, always ready to assume responsibility, 
never weakening, always herself. 

I come now to a painful portion of this narrative, and the 
reason for Nettie Lynn cutting us dead on the street. For things 
moved rapidly within the next few moments. Mr. McNab settled 
himself like a watchdog on our cottage steps, and there Tish 
herself carried him some blackberry cordial and a slice of coco- 
nut cake. There, too, in her impressive manner she told him the 
story of the plot. 

“Think of it, Mr. McNab,” she said. “Two young and loving 
hearts yearning for each other, and separated only by the fail- 
ure of one of them to learn the game of golf!” 

Mr. McNab was profoundly moved. 

“He wouldna keep his eye on the ball,” he said huskily. “I 
like the Jad fine, but he would aye lift his heid.” 

“If this brings them together you would not part them, would 
you?” 

“He wouldna fallow through, Miss Carberry. He juist hit the 
ball an’ quit.” 

“Tf they were married, and he could give his mind to the 
game he’d learn it, Mr. McNab.” 

The professional brightened. “Maybe. Maybe,” he said. “He 
has the body of the gowfer. If he does that, we’ll say na mair, 
Miss Carberry.” 
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And, do what we would, Mr. McNab stood firm on that point. 
The thought of his failure with Bobby Anderson had rankled, 
and now he made it a condition of his silence on the day’s 
events that he have a free hand with him that summer. 

“Gie him to me for a month,” he said, ‘‘and he’ll be a gowfer, 
and na care whether he’s married or no.” 

We ate our dinner that night in a depressed silence, although 
Tish’s silver cup graced the center of the table. Before we had 
finished, Bobby Anderson came bolting in and kissed us each 
solemnly. 

“It’s all fixed,” he said. “She has solemnly sworn never to 
play golf again, and I’ve brought her clubs down, to follow 
mine into the lake.” 

“You'd better keep them,” Tish said. ‘““You’re going to need 
them.” 

She then broke the news to him, and considering the months 
she had spent to help him he was very ungrateful, I must say. 
Indeed, his language was shocking. 

“Me learn golf?” he shouted. “You tell McNab to go to per- 
dition and take his cursed golf links with him. I won’t do itl! 
This whole scheme was to eliminate golf from my life. It has 
pursued me for three years. I have nightmares about it. I refuse. 
Tell McNab I've broken my leg. Wait a minute and I'll go out 
and break it.” 

But he could not refuse, and he knew it. 


So far as we know, Nettie Lynn has never played golf since. 
She impresses me as a person of her word. But why she should 
be so bitter toward us we cannot understand. As dear Tish fre- 
quently remarks, who could have foreseen that Mr. McNab 
would actually make a golfer out of Bobby? Or that he would 
become so infatuated with the game as to abandon practically 
everything else? 

They are married now, and Hannah knows their cook. She 
Says it is sometimes nine o’clock at night in the summer before 
he gets in to dinner. 
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Ever since last spring I have felt that a certain explanation is 
due to the public regarding Tish’s great picture, ‘““The Sky Pi- 
rate,” especially as to the alteration at the end of that now cele- 
brated picture. I have also felt that a full explanation of what 
happened to us on that final tragic night is due to our dear Tish 
herself. She has never yet made a statement of any case of hers, 
believing that her deeds must speak for her. 

But perhaps, more than anything, I am influenced by the 
desire to present the facts to Charlie Sands, for, owing to his 
attitude the day he met us at the train, Tish has never deigned 
to make a full explanation. 

We were on the platform, and I was taking a cinder out of 
Aggie’s eye, when we perceived him, standing close by and sur- 
veying us gloomily. 

“My life,” he said, “has resolved itself into meeting you 
three when you have come back from doing something you 
shouldn’t.” He then picked up a bag or two and observed, 
“Even the chap in the Bible only had one prodigal.” 

He said nothing more until we were waiting for a taxi, when 
he observed that his nerves were not what they had been, and 
who was to secure bail for us when he was gone? We could only 
meet this with silence, but the fact is that he has never yet lost 
his money in that way, and never will. 

“Some day,” he said, “I shall drop over of heart failure on 
receiving one of your wires, and then where will you be?” 

“The circumstances were unusual,” Tish said with dignity. 

“T’ll tell the world they were!” he said. “Unusual as h—1.” 


There is probably some connection between this story which came out in 1923, the 
Hays Office, which started in 1922, and the author’s sojourn in Hollywood where she 
was one of a writing group known as Eminent Authors. She was taken up in a plane 
by a stunt flyer who mistook her frantic signals for signs of approval, and that was 
almost the end of her—and of Tish. 
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He then lapsed into silence, and so remained until we were 
in the taxicab, on our way to Tish’s apartment. Then he leaned 
forward and stared fixedly at his Aunt Letitia. 

“Now!” he said. “We’re going to have the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. What about that elephant?” 

Tish raised her eyebrows. 

“Elephant?” she said. 

“ ‘Elephant’ is the word I used. Look me square in the eye, last 
surviving female relative of mine, and deny you had anything 
to do with it! The moment the Associated Press wires began to 
come in, I knew.” 

“Very well,” Tish said acidly. “If you know, there is no need 
to explain.” 

And from that moment to this, she never has. 


In order to bring the elephant incident in its proper sequence 
it is necessary to return to the autumn of last year, and to tell 
of the various incidents which led up to that awful night, and 
the roof of the First National Bank of Los Angeles. 

During all of last winter Tish had been making a survey of 
what she called the art, the educational value and the business 
of moving pictures. She was, in a word, studying them. And she 
came to certain conclusions. ‘Thus, she believed that the public 
had wearied of sentiment and was ready for adventure without 
sex. Also, that the overemphasis on love in the pictures was 
weakening the moral fiber of the nation. 

“It was when sex replaced war,” she observed to Aggie and 
myself, “that Rome fell and Babylon crumbled to the dust.” 

I agreed with her, but Aggie had certain reservations. When, 
as frequently happened, Tish left the theater just before the 
final embrace, thus registering her disapproval, Aggie some- 
times loitered, to put on her overshoes or to find her glasses. 
Indeed, once trying to take her departure while looking back 
over her shoulder, she had a really bad fall in the theater aisle. 

But our dear Tish showed Aggie considerable indulgence, as 
Aggie’s life had at one time held a romance of its own. 

Although it is thirty years since Aggie’s Mr. Wiggins passed 
over, it was her getting into touch with him in the spirit world 
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which brought Mr. Stein into our lives. And it was Stein who 
brought about all our troubles. We were both very happy to find 
our dear Tish occupied with a new interest, as since the war, 
when she had captured the town of V single handed—for 
Aggie was at the time on the church steeple and I had gone back 
for re-enforcements—she had become rather listless. 

“I find it difficult,” she had once acknowledged, ‘‘to substitute 
the daily dozen for my activities in France, and the sight of 
four women quarreling madly over a bridge table for a back 
scratcher with a pink bow on it simply makes me homesick for 
the war.” 

Judge of our disappointment, therefore. when with the first 
of March, Tish’s interest in the pictures apparently lagged. 
From spending night after night watching them, she suddenly 
became invisible to us for long periods, and Hannah reported 
that at these times she would lock herself in her room, burning 
innumerable papers at the end of the period of seclusion. Also 
that, listening at the door, she could hear our dear Tish walk- 
ing up and down the floor muttering to herself; and she re- 
ported that these active periods were followed by quiescent 
ones, when she could hear the rapid scratching of a pen. 

Our first anxiety was that Tish had got herself into some sort 
of difficulty with her affairs, and this was not lessened by Han- 
nah’s bringing to us one evening a scrap of charred paper on 
which were the words: “I will kill myself first.” 

Had Charlie Sands not been out of town we would have gone 
to him, but he was in Europe, and did not return until four 
months later, when we were able to call on him for bail, as I 
have said. We had, therefore, no inkling of what was happen- 
ing when, finding Yish in an approachable mood one evening, 
Aggie suggested that she try automatic writing. 

Aggie had at last got into touch with Mr. Wiggins through a 
medium, and learned that he was very happy. But, although I 
have seen her sit for hours with a pencil poised over a sheet of 
paper, she had secured no written message from him. She there- 
fore suggested that Tish try it. 

“I’ve always felt that you are psychic, Tish,” she said. ‘Every 
now and then when I touch you I get a spark, like electricity. 
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And I have frequently heard knocks on the furniture when you 
are in a dark room.” 

“T’'ve got bruises to show for them too,” Tish said grimly. 

Well, though ‘Tish at first demurred, she finally agreed, and 
after Aggie had placed a red petticoat over the lamp to secure 
what she called the psychic light, Tish made the attempt. 

“I have no faith in it,” she said, “but I shall entirely retire 
my personality, and if there is a current from beyond, it shall 
flow through me unimpeded.” 

Very soon we heard the pencil moving, and on turning on the 
light later we were electrified to see the rough outline of an 
animal, which Aggie has since contended might have been in- 
tended for Katie, the elephant, but which closely resembled 
those attempts frequently made to draw a pig with the eyes 
closed. Underneath was the word “‘stein.” 

In view of later developments we know now that the word 
“stein” was not from Mr. Wiggins—although Aggie remem- 
bered that he had once or twice referred, when thirsty, to a stein 
of something or other—but that it was a proper name. 

That at least a part of the message had a meaning for our 
dear Tish is shown by a cryptic remark she made to the room. 

“Thanks,” she said, to whatever spirit hovered about us. “I'll 
do it. It was what I intended, anyhow.” 





Just a month later Tish telephoned one morning for Aggie 
and myself to go there that afternoon. There was a touch of 
sharpness in her manner, which with Tish usually means nerv- 
ous tension. 

“And put on something decent, for once,” she said. “There’s 
no need to look as though you were taking your old clothes for 
an airing, to keep out the moths.” 

Tish was alone when we arrived. I could smell sponge cakes 
baking, and Tish had put on her mother’s onyx set and was 
sitting with her back to the light. She looked slightly feverish, 
and I commented on it, but she only said that she had been near 
the stove. 

When she was called out, however, Aggie leaned over to me. 
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“Stove, nothing!” she said. ‘‘She’s painted her face! And she’s 
got a new transformation!” 

Had Charlie Sands himself appeared wearing a toupee we 
could not have been more astounded. And our amazement con- 
tinued when Hannah brought in a tea tray with the Carberry 
silver on it, silver which had been in a safe-deposit vault for 
twenty years. 

“Hannah,” I demanded, ‘‘what is the matter?” 

“She’s going to be married! That’s what,” said Hannah, put- 
ting down the tray with a slam. “No fool like an old fool!” 
Then she burst into tears. “She spent the whole morning in 
a beauty parlor,” she wailed. “Look at her fingernails! And 
callin’ me in to draw up her corset on her!” 

Neither Aggie nor I could speak for a moment. As I have 
said, our dear Tish had never shown any interest in the other 
sex. Indeed, I think I may say that Tish’s virginity of outlook 
regarding herself is her strongest characteristic. It is her proud 
boast that no man has ever offered her the most chaste of sa- 
lutes, and her simple statement as to what would happen if one 
did has always been a model of firmness. 

I have heard her remark that when the late Henry Clay ob- 
served ‘‘Give me liberty or give me death,” he was referring to 
marriage. 

But Aggie had been correct. There was a bloom on dear 
Tish’s face never placed there by the benign hand of Nature. 
Had I seen Mr. Ostermaier, our minister, preaching a sermon 
in a silk hat I should not have felt more horrified. And our 
anxiety was not lessened by Tish’s first remark when she re- 
turned. 

“T shall want you two as witnesses,” she said. “And I shall 
make just one remark now. I know your attitude on certain sub- 
jects, so I ask you simply to remember this: I believe we owe a 
duty to the nation, especially with regard to children.” 

“Good heavens, Tish!” Aggie said, and turned a sort of green- 
ish white. “A woman of your age——” 

“What’s my age got to do with it?” Tish snapped. “I simply 
say sp 
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But just then the doorbell rang, and Hannah announced a 
gentleman. 

It was a Mr. Stein. 

Aggie has told me since that the thought of Tish marrying 
was as nothing to her then, compared with the belief that she 
was marrying out of the Presbyterian Church. And she knew the 
moment she saw him that Mr. Stein was not a Presbyterian. But 
as it developed, and as all the world knows now, it was not a 
matter of marriage at all. 

Mr. Stein was the well-known moving-picture producer. 

While Aggie and I were endeavoring to readjust our ideas he 
sat down, and looked at Tish while rubbing his hands together. 

“Well, Miss Carberry,” he said, “I’ve brought the contracts.” 

“And the advance?” Tish inquired calmly. 

“And the advance. Certified check, as you requested.” 

“You approve of my idea?” 

“Well,” he said, “you’re right in one way. Sex has been over- 
done in pictures. The censors have killed it. When you're lim- 
ited to a five-foot kiss—well, you know. You can’t get it over, 
that’s all. We’ve had to fall back on adventure. Not even crime, 
at that. Would you believe it, we’ve had to change a murder 
scene just lately to the corpse taking an overdose of sleeping 
medicine by mistake. And we can’t have a woman show her fig- 
ure on a chaise longue in a tea gown, while the bathing-suit 
people get by without any trouble. It’s criminal, that’s all. 
Criminal!” 

“You have missed my idea,” Tish said coldly. “I wrote that 
picture to prove that a love interest, any love interest, is not 
essential to a picture.” 

He agreed with what we now realize was suspicious alacrity. 

“Certainly,” he said. “Certainly! After all, who pays the prof- 
its on pictures? ‘The women, Miss Carberry. The women! Do up 
the dishes in a hurry—get me?—and beat it for the theater. Like 
to sit there and imagine themselves the heroine. And up to now 
we've never given them a heroine over seventeen years of age!” 

He reflected on this, almost tearfully. 

“Well,” he said, “that’s over now. There are twenty-nine mil- 
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lion women over forty in America today, and every one will see 
this picture. That is, if we do it.” 

“If you do it?” Tish inquired, gazing at him through her spec- 
tacles. 

“When I told the casting director to find me a woman for the 
part he went out and got drunk. He’s hardly been sober since.’”’ 

“You haven’t found anyone?” 

“Not yet.” 

Tish had picked up her knitting, and Mr. Stein sat back and 
surveyed her for a few moments in silence. Then he leaned for- 
ward. 

“Excuse me for asking, Miss Carberry,” he said, ‘but have you 
ever driven a car?” 

“T drove an ambulance in France.” 

“Really?” He seemed interested and slightly excited. “Then 
the sound of a gun wouldn’t scare you, I dare say?” 

“T would hardly say that. I shoot very well. I’m considered 
rather good with a machine gun, I believe.” 

He sat forward on the edge of his chair, and stared at her. 

“Ever ride a horse?’”’ he inquired. “Not hard, you know, with 
a Western saddle. You just sit in it and the horse does the 
rest. 

Tish looked at him through her spectacles. 

“There is no argument for the Western saddle as against the 
English,” she said firmly. “I have used them both, Mr. Stein. 
One rides properly by balance, not adherence.” 

Mr. Stein suddenly got out his handkerchief and wiped his 
forehead. 

“Would you believe it!” he muttered. “And me just happen- 
ing to be in town on a little matter of alimony! Does everything! 
By heaven, I believe she could fill a tooth!” 

He then stared again at Tish and said, “You're not by any 
chance related to the Miss Carberry who captured the town of 
V from the Germans, I suppose?” 

“My friends here, and I, did that; yes.” 

He stared at us all without saying anything for a moment. 
Then he moistened his lips. 
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“Well, well!” he said. “Well, well! Why, we ran a shot of you, 
Miss Carberry, in our news feature, when you were decorated 
and kissed by that French general, What’s-His-Name.” 

“I prefer not to recall that.” 

“Surely, surely,” he agreed. He then got up and bowed to 
Tish. ‘““Miss Carberry,” he said, “I apologize, and I salute you. 
I came here to offer you a fixed price for your story. A moment 
ago I decided to offer you the part of the woman of—er—matu- 
rity in your picture, with two hundred dollars a week and a dou- 
ble for the stunts. I now remove the double, and offer you a 
thousand a week for your first picture. If that goes, we’ll talk 
business.” 

If Tish reads this I will ask her at this moment to pause and 
think. Did I or did I not enter a protest? Did Aggie warn her or 
did she not? And was it not Tish herself who silenced us with 
a gesture, and completed her arrangements while Aggie softly 
wept? 

She cannot deny it. 

One final word of Tish’s I must record, in fairness to her. 

“T£ I do this, Mr. Stein,” she said, “there must be a clear un- 
derstanding. This is purely a picture of adventure and is to 
teach a real moral lesson.” 

“Absolutely,” Mr. Stein said heartily. “Virtue is always trium- 
phant on the screen. It is our greatest commercial asset. Without 
it, ladies, we would be nowhere.” 

“And there must be no love element introduced.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Stein. “Certainly not!” 

‘Those were almost his final words. We then had tea, and Tish 
gave him some of our homemade blackberry cordial. He seemed 
very pleased with it, and on departing remarked, “My admira- 
tion for you grows steadily, Miss Carberry. I did not fully esti- 
mate your powers when I said you could fill a tooth. You could, 
with that cordial, make a ouija board hiccup.” 


Things were quiet for a month or two after that, and we un- 
derstood that the production was being got ready. But Tish was 
very busy, having thrown herself into her preparations with her 
usual thoroughness. 
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She had found a teacher who taught how to register with the 
face the various emotions on the screen, and twice a week Aggie 
or myself held her book, illustrated with cuts, while Tish reg- 
istered in alphabetical order: Amusement, anxiety, boredom, 
curiosity, devotion, envy, fatigue, generosity, hate, interest, 
jealousy, keenness, laughter, love, merriment, nobility, objec- 
tion, pity, quarrelsomeness, ridicule, satisfaction, terror, uneasi- 
ness, vanity, wrath, and so on. 

I must confess that the subtle changes of expression were 
often lost on me, and that I suffered extremely at those times, 
when discarding the book, she asked us to name her emotion 
from her expression. She would stand before her mirror and ar- 
range her features carefully, and then quickly turn. But I am no 
physiognomist. 

Her physical preparations, however, she made alone. That 
she was practicing again with her revolver Hannah felt sure, but 
we had no idea where and how. As has been previously re- 
corded, the janitor of her apartment had refused to allow her to 
shoot in the basement after a bullet had embedded itself in the 
dining table of A flat while the family was at luncheon. We sur- 
mised that she was doing it somewhere outside of town. 

Later on we had proof of this. Aggie and I were taking a con- 
stitutional one day in the country beyond the car line when, 
greatly to our surprise, we heard two shots beyond a hedge, fol- 
lowed by a man’s angry shouts, and on looking over the hedge, 
who should we behold but our splendid Tish, revolver in hand, 
and confronted by an angry farm laborer. 

“Right through my hat!” he was bellowing. “If a man can’t 
do an honest day’s work without being fired at a 

“Work?” Tish said coldly. “You were so still I took you for a 
scarecrow.” 

“Scarecrow yourself! When I yelled, you shot again!’’ he 
howled. “Deliberate attempt at murder. That’s what it was.” 

“It went off by itself the second time,” Tish explained. “I’m 
rehearsing a certain scene, and——” 

“Rehearsing?” said the man. ‘What for?” 

“For the moving pictures.” 

He looked at her, and then he bowed very politely. 
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“Well, well!” he said. “I didn’t recognize you at first, Miss 
Pickford. And how’s Doug?” 

We did not tell Tish that we had witnessed this encounter. 
She might have been sensitive about mistaking a farmer for a 
scarecrow. 

It was a day or so after, in our presence, that Tish informed 
Hannah she would take her along as her maid. And Hannah, 
who in twenty-odd years had never been known to show enthusi- 
asm, was plainly delighted with the prospect. 

“D’you mean I can see them acting?” she inquired. 

“I imagine so,” Tish said with a tolerant smile. 

“Love scenes too?” Hannah asked, with an indelicacy that 
startled us. 

“There will be no love scenes in this picture, Hannah,” Tish 
reproved her. “I am surprised at you. And even in the ones you 
see every evening, when you ought to be doing something bet- 
ter, it is as well to remember that the persons are not really lov- 
ers. Indeed, that often they are barely friends.” 

She then told Hannah to go downtown and buy a book on 
moving-picture make-up and the various articles required, as, 
since she was to be a personal maid, she must know about such 
things. 

I confess that Aggie and I were in a state of extreme depres- 
sion when we left Tish that day. The thought of our dear friend 
altering the face her Creator gave her was a painful one, and 
both of us, I think, feared it as an index of a possible general 
demoralization, as too often happens in the movies. Aggie 
particularly feared the contacts with men, as mentioned by 
Hannah, in spite of Tish’s firm attitude. The well-known temp- 
tations of Hollywood were in both our minds. 

“They aren’t paying her a thousand dollars a week just to 
ride, and so on,” Aggie said bitterly. “Did you ever see a picture 
without a love story? It isn’t only her neck she’s risking, Lizzie.” 

I must confess to the same uneasiness. 

We went to bed early that night, sorely troubled, and I had 
fallen asleep and was dreaming that Tish was trying to leap 
from an automobile to a moving train, and that every time she 
did it the train jumped to another track, when the telephone 
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bell rang, and it was Hannah. She said that Tish wanted me, 
and to go over right away, but not to waken Aggie. 

I went at once and found all the lights going, and Tish in her 
bed, bolt upright, with both eyes closed. 

“Tish!” I cried. “Your eyes! Can’t you see?” 

“Not through my eyelids,” she said witheringly. “Don’t be a 
fool, Lizzie. Look at this stuff and then tell me what will take it 
off.” 

I then saw that the rims of her eyelids were smeared with a 
black paste which had hardened like enamel, and that they had 
become glued together, leaving her, temporarily at least, sight- 
less and helpless. My poor Tish! 

“What will take it off?” she demanded. “That idiot Hannah 
offered to melt it with a burning match.” 

“T don’t think anything but a hammer will do any good, 
AS 

I discovered then that Hannah had bought the make-up book, 
and that it laid particular emphasis on beading the eyelashes. 
With her impatient temperament Tish, although the shops were 
shut by that time, decided to make the experiment, and had 
concocted a paste of glue and India ink. She had experimented 
first on her eyebrows, she had thought successfully, although 
when I saw her they looked like two jet crescents fastened to her 
forehead; but inadvertently closing her eyes after beading her 
lashes, she had been unable to open them again. 

She and Hannah had tried various expedients, among them 
lard, the yolk of an egg, cold cream and ammonia, but without 
result. I was obliged to tell her that it was set like a cement 
pavement. 

In the end I was able, amid exclamations of pain and annoy- 
ance from Tish, to cut off her lashes, and later to shave her eye- 
brows with an old razor which Hannah had for some unknown 
purpose, and although much of the glue remained Tish was able 
to see once more. When I left her she was contemplating her 
image in her mirror, and a little of her fine frenzy of early en- 
thusiasm seemed to have departed. 

It is characteristic of Tish that, once embarked on an enter- 
prise, she devotes her entire attention to it and becomes in a 
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way isolated from her kind. Her mental attitude during these 
periods of what may be termed mind gestation is absent and sol- 
itary. Thus I am able to tell little of what preparations she made 
during the following weeks. I do know that she went to church 
on her last Sunday with her bonnet wrong side before, and that 
during the sermon she was unconsciously assuming the various 
facial expressions, one after the other, to the astonishment and 
confusion of Mr. Ostermaier in the pulpit. 

But we also learned that she had again taken up her riding. 
The papers one evening were full of an incident connected with 
the local hunt, where an unknown woman rider had followed 
the hounds in to the death and had then driven them all off and 
let the fox go free. 

My suspicions were at once aroused, and I carried the paper 
to Tish that night. I found her on her sofa, with the air redolent 
of arnica and witch hazel, and gave her the paper. She read the 
article calmly enough. 

“TI belong to the Humane Society, Lizzie,” she said. “Those 
dogs would have killed it.” 

“But what made you join the hunt?” 

“I didn’t join the hunt,” she said wearily. “How did I know 
that beast was an old hunter? I was riding along quietly when a 
horn blew somewhere, and the creature just went over a fence 
and started.”” Tish closed her eyes. ““We jumped eleven fences 
and four ditches,” she said in a tired voice, “and I bit my tongue 
halfway through. I think we went through some hotbeds, too, 
but I hadn’t time to look.” 

“Tish,” I said firmly, “I want you to think, long and hard. Is 
it worth it? What are they going to pay you a thousand dollars 
a week to risk? Your beauty, your virtue or your neck? I leave it 
to you to guess.” 

“It’s my neck,” said Tish coldly. 

“Well, you've lost the head that belongs on it,” I retorted. 
And I went home. 

We were to leave on a Monday, and the Saturday before Tish 
called me by telephone. 

“I’ve been thinking, Lizzie,” she said. “A portion of my pic- 
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ture is laid in the desert. We’d better take some antisnake-bite 
serum.” 

“Where do you get it?” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t bother me with detail,’ she 
snapped. ‘Try the snake house at the Zoo.” 

I did so, and I must say the man acted strangely about it. 

“For snake bite?” he inquired. ‘““Who’s been bitten?” 

“Nobody’s been bitten,” I said with dignity. “I just want a 
little to have on hand in case_of trouble.” 

He looked around and lowered his voice. “I get you,” he 
said. “Well, I haven’t any now, but I will have next week. Eight 
dollars a quart. Prewar stuff.” 

When I told him I couldn’t wait he stared at me strangely, 
and when [ turned at the door he had called another man, and 
they were both looking after me and shaking their heads. 


It had been the desire of Tish’s life to fly in an aéroplane, and 
we knew by this time that much of her story was laid in the air. 
But during the trip west I believe she lost some of her fine en- 
thusiasm. This was due, I imagine, to the repeated stories of 
crashes with which the newspapers were filled, and also to the 
fact that we passed one airship abandoned in a field, and show- 
ing signs of having fallen from a considerable height. 

This theory was borne out, I admit, by Tish’s reception of 
Mr. Stein at the station in Los Angeles. 

“We've got a small dirigible for the bootleggers, Miss Car- 
berry,” he said cheerfully, “and a fast pursuit plane for you, ma- 
chine gun and all. Got the plane cheap, after a crash. A dollar 
saved is a dollar earned, you know!” 

Tish, I thought, went a trifle pale. 

“You won't need them, Mr. Stein. I’m going to take the story 
out of the air.” 

“Great Scott! What for?” he exclaimed. 

“It is too improbable.” 

“Improbable! Of course it is. That’s the point.” Then he 
leaned forward and patted her reassuringly. ‘Now, see here, 
Miss Carberry,” he said, “don’t you worry! We’ve got a good pi- 
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lot for you, and everything. You're as safe there as you are in 
this car.” 

Unfortunately the car at that moment failed to make a sharp 
turn, left the road, leaped a ditch, and brought up in a plowed 
field. It seemed a bad omen to begin with, and Tish, I think, so 
considered it. 

“My nephew developed jaundice after an air ride, Mr. Stein,” 
she said as the driver backed the car onto the road, and we 
pulled Aggie from beneath the three of us. “An attack of jaun- 
dice on my part would hold up the picture indefinitely.” 

But Mr. Stein was ready for that, as we later found him ready 
for every emergency. 

“We've a doctor on the lot, Miss Carberry,” he said. “‘Special- 
izes in jaundice. Don’t you worry at all.” 

Looking back, both Aggie and I realize the significance of the 
remark he made on leaving us after having settled us at the 
hotel. 

““We’ve made one or two changes in the story, Miss Carberry,” 
he said. “Nothing you will object to.”” He smiled genially. “Have 
to give the scenario department something to do to earn their 
salaries!” 

Had Tish not been preoccupied this would not have gone 
unchallenged. But she was staring up just then at the blue Cali- 
fornia sky, where an aviator was looping the loop, and so forth, 
and she made no comment. 

When we recall our California experience, Aggie and I date 
our first disappointment from the following day, Tish’s first at 
the studio. 

Though Tish cannot be termed a handsome woman, she has 
a certain majesty of mien, which has its own charm. Her new 
transformation, too, had softened certain of her facial angles, 
and we had felt that she would have real distinction on the 
screen. But it was to be otherwise, alas! 

Aggie and I had been put out, and sat on the dressing-room 
steps, perspiring freely, while numerous people came and went 
from ‘Tish’s room. We had heard of the great change effected by 
the make-up, and our hopes were high. We had not expected 
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her to compete with the various beauties of the silver sheet, 
but we had expected to find her natural charms emphasized. 

But when, some time later, the door opened and Tish ap- 
peared, what shall I say? It was Tish, of course, but Tish in an 
old skirt and a blouse, with no transformation, and her own 
hair slicked into a hard knot on top of her head. 

Beauty is in the eye of the beholder, and she can never be ut- 
terly plain to us. But I must say she was not ornamental. 

She did not speak, nor did we. She simply passed us, stalking 
across the lot to a large glassed-in building, and I went in to 
comfort Hannah. 


The picture, ‘““The Sky Pirate,” having made a great success, I 
need only briefly outline Tish’s story. As an elderly clerk in the 
Secret Service, she is appalled by the amount of rum smuggling 
going on, especially by dirigible from Mexico. She volunteers to 
stop it, and is refused permission. She then steals an airship 
from the Army, funds from the Treasury in Washington, an air 
pilot from the Marines, and starts West, unheralded and unsung, 
in pursuit of her laudable purpose. 

The various incidents, as the great American public will re- 
call, include her fastening a Mexican governor in a cave by 
exploding dynamite in the hillside above him; dropping from 
a bridge to a moving train below to search the express car for 
liquor; trapping the chief smuggler on top of the structural-iron 
framework of a building, and so on. In the end, by holding up 
the smugglers’ dirigible with her own aéroplane and a machine 
gun, Tish forces them to hand over the valise containing their 
ill-gotten gains, and with it descends by a parachute to the 
ground and safety. Later on, as you will recall, she finds the 
smugglers at an orgy, and with two revolvers arrests them all. 

This simple outline only barely reveals the plan of the story. 
It says nothing of the pursuits on horseback, the shipwreck, the 
fire, and so on. But it shows clearly that the original story con- 
tained no love interest. 

I lay stress on this at this point in the narration, because it 
was very early in the picture that we began to notice Mr. Mac- 
manus. 
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Mr. Macmanus was a tall gentleman with a gray mustache, and 
with a vague resemblance to Mr. Ostermaier, but lacking the lat- 
ter’s saintliness of expression. We paid little attention to him at 
first, but he was always around when Tish was being photo- 
graphed—or shot, as the technical term is—and in his make-up. 

Aggie rather admired him, and spoke to him one day while 
he was feeding peanuts to Katie, the tame studio elephant—of 
whom more anon. 

“Are you being shot today?” she inquired. 

“No, madam. Not today, nor even at sunrise!” he replied in 
a bitter tone. ‘““From what I can discover, I am being paid my sal- 
ary to prevent my appearance on any screen.” 

He then gloomily fed the empty bag to Katie, and went away. 

We had no solution for the mystery of Mr. Macmanus at that 
period, and indeed temporarily forgot him. For the time had 
come for Tish to take to the air, and both Aggie and I were 
very nervous. 

Even Tish herself toyed with her breakfast the morning of 
that day, and spoke touchingly of Charlie Sands, observing that 
she was his only surviving relative, and that perhaps it was 
wrong and selfish of her to take certain risks. To add to our 
anxiety, the morning paper chronicled the story of a fatal crash 
the day before, and she went, I think, a trifle pale. Later on, 
however, she rallied superbly. 

“After all,” she said, “the percentage of accident is only one 
in five hundred. I am sorry for the poor wretch, but it saves the 
lives of four hundred and ninety-nine others. Figures do not 
lies 

From that time on she was quite buoyant, and ate a lamb 
chop with appetite. 

During the flight Aggie, Hannah and I remained in the open, 
looking up, and I must admit that it was a nervous time for us, 
seeing our dear Tish head down above the earth, and engaged 
in other life-imperiling exploits. But she came down smiling 
and, when the aéroplane stopped, spoke cheerfully. 

“A marvelous experience,” she observed. “One feels akin to 
the birds. One soars, and loses memory of earth.” 
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She was then helped out, but owing to the recent altitude her 
knees refused to support her, and she sank to the ground. 


There were, of course, occasional misadventures. There was 
that terrible day, for instance, when Tish hung from a bridge 
by her hands, ready to drop to a train beneath, when through 
some mistake the train was switched to another track and our 
dear Letitia was left hanging, like Mohammed’s coffin, between 
heaven and earth. And that other day, of wretched memory, 
when on exploding the hillside to imprison the governor, a 
large stone fiew up and struck Aggie violently in the mouth, dis- 
lodging her upper plate and almost strangling her. 

There was, again, the time when the smugglers set fire to the 
building Tish was in, and the fire department did not receive 
its signal and failed to arrive until almost too late. 

But in the main, things went very well. There were peaceful 
days when Aggie and I fed peanuts to the little studio ele- 
phant, Katie, and indeed became quite friendly with Katie, who 
dragged certain heavy articles about the lot and often roamed 
at will, her harness chains dangling. And there were hot days 
when we sought the shelter of the cool hangar which housed the 
smugglers’ dirigible, or baby blimp as it was called, and where 
we had concealed several bottles of blackberry cordial against 
emergency. 

At such times we frequently discussed what Aggie now termed 
the Macmanus mystery. For such it had become. 

“He’s not hanging around for any good purpose, Lizzie,” 
Aggie frequently observed. “He’s in Tish’s picture somehow, 
and—lI think he is a lover!” 

We had not mentioned him to Tish, but on the next day after 
she took her parachute leap we learned that she had her own 
suspicions about him. 

I may say here, before continuing with my narrative, that 
Tish’s parachute experience was without accident, although not 
without incident. She was to leap with the bag of stage money 
she had captured in the air from the smugglers, and this she 
did. But a gust of wind caught her, and it was our painful ex- 
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perience to see her lifted on the gale and blown out of sight 
toward the mountains. 

Several automobiles and the dirigible immediately started 
after her, but dusk fell and she had not returned to us. Even 
now I cannot picture those waiting hours without emotion. At 
one moment we visualized her sitting on some lonely mountain 
crag, and at another still floating on, perhaps indefinitely, a 
lonely bit of flotsam at the mercy of the elements. 

At nine o’clock that night, however, she returned, slightly irri- 
table but unhurt. 

“For heaven’s sake, Aggie,” she said briskly, “stop sneezing 
and crying, and order me some supper. I’ve been sitting in a 
ranch house, with a nervous woman pointing a gun at me, for 
three hours.” 

It developed that she had landed in the country, and had un- 
tied the parachute and started with her valise full of stage 
money back toward the studio, but that she had stopped to ask 
for supper at a ranch, and the woman there had looked in the 
bag while Tish was washing, and had taken her for a bank rob- 
ber. 

“If she had ever looked away,” Tish said, “I could have got 
the gun. But she was cross-eyed, and I don’t know yet which eye 
she watched with.” 

As I have said, it was the next day that we learned that Tish 
herself had grown suspicious about Mr. Macmanus. 

She sent for us to come to her dressing room, and when we 
appeared she said, “I want you both here for a few minutes. 
Light a cigarette, Hannah. Mr. Stein’s coming.” 

To our horror Hannah produced a box of cigarettes and 
lighted one by holding it in the flame of a match. But we were 
relieved to find that Tish did not intend to smoke it. Hannah 
placed it in an ash tray on the table and left it there. 

“Local color,” Tish said laconically. “They think a woman’s 
queer here if she doesn’t smoke. Come in, Mr. Stein.” 

When Mr. Stein entered he was uneasy, we thought, but he 
wore his usual smile. 

“Going like a breeze, Miss Carberry,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Tish grimly. ‘““And so am I!” 
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“What do you mean, going?” said Mr. Stein, slightly changing 
color. “You can’t quit on us, Miss Carberry. We've spent a quar- 
ter of a million dollars already.” 

“And I’ve risked a million-dollar life.” 

“We've been carrying insurance on you.” 

“Oh, you have!” said Tish, and eyed him coldly. “I hope 
you've got Mr. Macmanus insured too.” 

“Just why Mr. Macmanus, Miss Carberry?” 

“Because,” Tish said with her usual candor, “I propose physi- 
cal assault, and possibly murder, if he’s brought on the set with 
me.” 

“Now see here,” he said soothingly, “you’re just tired, Miss 
Carberry. Ladies, how about a glass of that homemade TNT for 
Miss Tish? And a little all round?” 

But when none of us moved he was forced to state his case, as 
he called it. 

“You see, Miss Carberry,” he said, “we’ve made the old girl 
pretty hardboiled, so far. Now the public’s going to want to see 
her softer side.” 

“As, for instance?” 

“Well, something like this: The rancher who’s been the se- 
cret head of the smugglers, he’s a decent fellow at heart, see? 
Only got into it to pay the mortgage on the old home. Well, 
now, why not a bit of sentiment between you and him at the 
end? Nothing splashy, just a nice refined church and a kiss.” 
When he saw Tish’s face he went on, speaking very fast. “Not 
more than a four-foot kiss, if that. We’ve got to do it, Miss Car- 
berry. I’ve been wiring our houses all over the country, and 
they’re unanimous.” 

At Tish’s firm refusal he grew almost tearful, saying he dared 
not fly in the face of tradition, and that he couldn’t even book 
the picture if he did. But Tish merely rose majestically and 
opened the door. 

“T warned you, Mr. Stein, I would have no sex stuff in this pic- 
ture.” 

“Sex stuff!” he cried. “Good Lord, you don’t call that sex stuff, 
do you?” 

“I dare say you call it platonic friendship here,” Tish said 
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in her coldest tone. “But my agreement stands. Good after- 
noon.” 


He went out, muttering. 


Just what happened within a day or two to determine Tish’s 
later course, I cannot say. We know that she had a long talk 
with Mr. Macmanus himself, and that he maintained that his in- 
tentions were of the most honorable—namely, to earn a small 
salary—and that his idea was that the final embrace could be 
limited to his kissing her hand. 

“I have ventured so to suggest, madam,” Hannah reported 
him as saying, ‘but they care nothing for art here. Nothing. 
They reduce everything to its physical plane, absolutely.” 

That our dear Tish was in a trap evidently became increas- 
ingly clear to her as the next few days passed. Nothing else 
would have forced her to the immediate course she pursued, 
and which resulted in such ignominious failure. 

It was, I believe, a week after the interview with Mr. Stein, and 
with the picture drawing rapidly to a close, that Tish retired 
early one night and was inaccessible to us. 

We were entirely unsuspicious, as the day had been a hard 
one, Tish having been washed from her horse while crossing a 
stream and having sunk twice before they stopped shooting the 
picture to rescue her. 

Aggie, I remember, was remarking that after all Macmanus 
was a handsome man, and that some people wouldn’t object to 
being embraced by him at a thousand dollars a week, when 
Hannah came bolting in. 

“She’s gone!’’ she cried. 

“Gone? Who's gone?” 

“Miss ‘Tish. Her room’s empty and I can’t find her valise.”’ 

Only partially attired we rushed along the corridor. Hannah 
had been only too right. Our dear Tish had flown. 

I did not then, nor do I now, admit that this flight, and the 
other which followed it, indicate any weakness in Letitia Car- 
berry. The strongest characters must now and then face situa- 


tions too strong for them and depart, as the poet says, “to fight 
another day.” 
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I do, however, question the wisdom of her course, for it put 
her enemies on guard and involved us finally in most unhappy 
circumstances. 

Be that as it may, we had closed Tish’s door on its emptiness 
and were about to depart, when on turning she herself stood 
before us! 

She said nothing. She simply passed on and into the room, 
traveling bag in hand, and closed and locked the door between 
us. : 

We believe now that her flight was not unexpected, and that 
her door and windows had been under surveillance. Certainly 
she was met at the station by Mr. Stein and his attorney and was 
forced to turn back, under threat of such legal penalties as we 
know not of. Certainly, too, she had closed that avenue of es- 
cape to further attempts, and knew it. 

But from Tish herself we have until now had no confidences. 

Some slight revenge she had, we know, the following day. As 
this portion of the picture has received very good notices, it 
may interest the reader to know under what circumstances it 
was taken. 

I have mentioned the scene in the studio where the smugglers 
were banqueting, and Tish, followed by revenue officers, was to 
appear and, after a shot or two, force them to subjection. Aggie 
and I had been permitted to watch this, the crowning scene of 
the picture, and stood behind the camera. The musicians were 
playing “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” and the rum runners 
were drinking cold tea in champagne glasses and getting very 
drunk over it, when Tish entered. 

Aggie took one look at her and clutched my arm. 

“I don’t like her expression, Lizzie,” she whispered. “She 

At that moment Tish fired, and the bandit who’d been stand- 
ing gave a loud bellow. She had shot his wine glass out of his 
hand. 

“Stop the camera!” the chief smuggler called in a loud voice. 
“She’s crazy! She’s got that gun loaded!” 

The director, however, seemed delighted, and calied to the 
camera men to keep on grinding. 

“Great stuff, Miss Carberry!” he yelled. “I didn’t think any- 
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body could put life in those wooden soldiers, but you have. 
Keep it up, only don’t kill anyone. Hold it, everybody! Camera! 
Camera! Now shoot out the lights, Miss Carberry, and I'll think 
up something to follow while you're doing it.” 

I believe now that he referred to the candles on the table, but 
Tish either did not or would not understand. A second later 
there were two crashes of broken glass, and wild howls from the 
men with the arc lamps above, which lighted the scene. The | 
stage was in semidarkness, and pieces of glass and metal and 
the most frightful language continued to drop from above. In 
the confusion all I could hear was the director muttering some- 
thing about five hundred dollars gone to perdition, and the 
rush of the entire company from the stage. 

It has been no surprise to me that this scene has made the 
great hit of the picture, the critics describing it as a classical 
study in fear. It was, indeed. 

This small explosion of indignation had one good effect, how- 
ever. Tish was almost her own self that night, recalling with a 
certain humor that a piece of one arc lamp had fallen down and 
had hit Mr. Macmanus on the head. 


Tish is the most open and candid of women, and nothing so 
rouses her indignation as trickery. Had Mr. Stein not resorted to 
stratagem to compel her consent to the final scenes, I believe a 
compromise might have been effected. 

It was his deliberate attempt to imprison Tish on the lot the 
night before those final shots which brought about the catastro- 
phe. To pretend, as he does now, that he thought we had left at 
midnight does not absolve him. 

The fact remains that after the final night shots, when Tish 
had her make-up off and we started to leave, we found that the 
gates were locked and the gatekeeper gone. What is more, 
there was a man across the street behind a tree box, watching 
the exit. 

Tish called to him in an angry voice, but he pretended not to 
be there, and we finally turned away. 

From the beginning ‘Tish had recognized it as a trick, and she 
lost but little time in organizing herself for escape. A trial of the 
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high fence which surrounded the lot, with Aggie on Tish’s shoul- 
ders while Tish stood on a box, revealed three strands of heavy 
barbed wire. But, more than that, Aggie declared that there 
were guards here and there all around. 

On receiving this information Tish stood for a moment in 
deep thought. She then instructed Aggie to go on to the balloon 
hangar and open the doors, while she and I gathered up her 
personal possessions and followed. 

It is not our method to question Tish at such times; ours not 
to reason why, ours but to do and die. But I confess to a cer- 
tain uneasiness. If she proposed to escape by means of the baby 
blimp, well and good. At the same time, it required a dozen 
men to haul the balloon out of its shed, and we were but three 
weak women. I believed that she had overlooked this, but, as 
usual, I underestimated her. 

On reaching the hangar I found the door open, and I could 
see in the darkness the large balloon, with what appeared to be 
a smaller one beside it, a matter of surprise to me, as I knew of 
no other. But I could not see Aggie. 

I entered as quietly as possible and advanced into the hangar. 

“Aggie!” I called in a low tone. “Aggie! Where are you?” 

There was a silence, then from somewhere above came 2 
sneeze, followed by Aggie’s voice, broken and trembling. 

“On—on a r-r-rafter, Lizzie,” she said. 

I could not believe my ears and advanced toward the sound. 
Suddenly Aggie yelled, and at the same moment the smaller bal- 
loon lurched ana came toward me. 

“Run!” Aggie yelled. “Run. She’s after you!” 

Unfortunately, the warning came too late. Something reached 
out from the running balloon and caught me around the body, 
and the next moment, to my horror, I was lifted off the ground 
and thrust up into the timbers which supported the roof of the 
building. I am a heavy woman, and only by a desperate effort 
did I catch a rafter as the thing let go of me, and drew myself to 
safety. Aggie was somewhere close at hand, sobbing in the dark- 
ness. 

It was a moment before I could speak. Then I managed to 
ask what had happened to me. 
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“It’s Katie, Lizzie,” Aggie said between sobs. “I think she must 
have found the blackberry cordial we left here, and it’s gone to 
her head!” 

Our position was very unfortunate, especially as time was im- 
portant. Katie was merely playful, but on any attempt to move 
on our part she would trumpet loudly and reach up for us. 
Most annoying of all, she had taken a fancy to one of my shoes 
and kept reaching up and pulling at it. 

“Let her have it, if it keeps her quiet,” Aggie said tartly when 
I told her. ‘Give her anything she wants. Give her your bonnet. 
I never liked it, anyhow.” 

It was then after midnight, but fortunately it was very soon 
after that that we saw an electric flash and heard our dear Tish’s 
voice. 

“Aggie! Lizzie!” she called. And then she saw the elephant 
and advanced toward her. 

“Katie!”’ she said. “What are you doing here? I’ve been look- 
ing for you all over the lot!” She then turned the flash on Katie 
and beheld her swaying. “Shame on you,” she said. “I believe 
you’ve been drinking.” 

“Don’t reprove her; kill her,” Aggie said suddenly from over- 
head, and Tish looked up. 

“I thought so,” she said rather sharply. “I cannot count on 
the faintest co-operation. I need two courageous hearts, and I 
find you roosting like frightened chickens on a beam. That ele- 
phani’s harmless. She’s only playing.” 

“I don't like the way she plays, then,” I protested angrily. “If 
you do, play with her yourself.” 

But ‘Tish had no time for irony. She simply picked up a piece 
of wood from the ground and hit Katie on the trunk with it. 

“Now!” she said. “Bring them down, you shame to your sex. 
And be gentle. Remember you are not quite yourself.” 

Thanks to Tish’s dominance over all types of inferior minds, 
Katie at once obeyed, and brought us down without difficulty. 

Then she ambled unsteadily to a corner, and proceeded to 
empty another bottle of cordial we had concealed there. 

I have always considered, in spite of its dénouement, that 
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Tish’s idea of using Katie to drag the blimp out of the shed was 
a brilliant one. Katie herself made no demur. She stood swaying 
gently while we harnessed her to the balloon and at the word 
she bent to her work. Tish was in the car, examining the con- 
trols at the time, and turning up what I believe are called the 
flippers, which direct its course away from Mother Earth. 

But I have blamed her for her impatience in starting the 
engine before we had unfastened Katie’s harness. Tish has a 
tendency now and then toward hasty action, which she always 
regrets later. There is this excuse for her, however: She had ap- 
parently no idea that the balloon would rise the moment the 
propeller reached a certain number of revolutions. But it did. 

It seemed only a moment after we heard the engine start that 
I felt the car lifting from the earth, and in desperation flung 
myself into it, as Aggie did the same thing from the other side. 

The next instant we were well above the ground, and from 
below there was coming a terrible trumpeting and squealing. 
We all looked over the side, and there beneath us was Katie, fas- 
tened to us by her harness and rising with us! 

I shall never forget that moment. One and all, we are mem- 
bers of the Humane Society. And if Katie’s ropes and straps gave 
way, she would certainly fall to a terrible death. Even ‘Tish lost 
her sang-froid and, frantically starting the engine, endeavored 
to maneuver the thing to earth again. But anybody who has 
traveled in a blimp knows that it cannot be brought to earth 
again without outside aid. 

Moreover, we were already outside the studio grounds, and 
traveling over roofs which Katie barely escaped. Indeed, from 
certain sounds, we had reason to believe that she was striking 
numerous chimneys, and I think now that this may account for 
the stories of a mysterious electric storm that night, which de- 
stroyed a half dozen chimneys in one block. 

It was a fortunate thing that Tish remembered in time to ele- 
vate the flippers still further, thus giving us a certain amount of 
leeway. But a strong breeze from the sea had sprung up and was 
carrying us toward the city, and it became increasingly evident 
that, even if we cleared the highest buildings, Katie would not. 
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It was a tragic moment. Aggie proposed lightening the craft 
by throwing out the bottles of liquor, which had been a part of 
the smugglers’ cargo in the picture, but Tish restrained her. 

“Better to kill an elephant,” she said, “than to brain some 
harmless wretch below.” 

Katie meanwhile had lapsed into the silence of despair, or 
possibly had fainted. I do not know, nor is it now pertinent, for 
in a few moments the situation solved itself. We had barely 
missed the roof of the First National Bank Building when the 
blimp gave a terrific jar, and momentarily stopped. 

On looking over the side the cause of this was explained. 
Katie had landed squarely on the flat roof of the building, 
and had immediately thrown her trunk around a chimney and 
braced herself. Even as we looked, her harness parted and left 
her free of us. 

Katie was saved. 

Glancing again over the side as we quickly rose, we could see 
her in the moonlight still hugging her chimney and gazing after 
us. What thoughts were hers we cannot know. 

I am glad to solve in this manner a problem which had caused 
much perplexity throughout the country—namely, how an ele- 
phant could have reached the roof of the First National Bank 
Building, to which the only possible entrance was through a 
trap-door two feet six inches each way. As will be seen, the ex- 
planation, like that of many mysteries, is entirely simple. 





It is necessary to touch but lightly on the unfortunate inci- 
dent which concluded our escape. That the apparently friendly 
villagers who, the next morning, ran out from their peaceful 
businesses to haul on our ropes and bring us to a landing, 
should so change in attitude in a few moments has ever since 
been a warning to us of the innate suspicion of human nature. 

How could they look at Tish’s firm and noble face, and so. 
misread it? Why did they not at once open the smugglers’ rum 
cargo which had remained in the car, and discover that the liq- 
uid in the bottles was only cold tea? 

Can it be possible that Charlie Sands’ explanation is correct, 
and that the fact that many of them purchased the stuff from 
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the sheriff and later threatened to lynch him, can account for 
his peculiar malignity to us? 

One thing is certain—they held us in the local jail for days, 
until Charlie Sands was able to rescue us. 

We never saw Mr. Stein again. Nor, frankly, did we ever ex- 
pect to see Tish’s picture, since she had not finished it. But, as 
all the world now knows, it opened in June of this current year, 
and made a great success. 

But our surprise at this was as nothing compared with the 
fact that Tish’s name did not appear in connection with it, and 
that the announcements read: “Featuring Miss Betty Carlisle.” 

There had been no Miss Carlisle in Tish’s cast. 

On the opening night we went to see it, accompanied by Char- 
lie Sands. He said very little while watching Tish perform her 
various exploits, but when, after the shooting scene, Tish pre- 
pared to depart he protested. 

“T’ve stood it up to this point,” he said grimly. “I propose to 
see it through.” 

“There will be no more, Charles,” Tish explained in an in- 
dulgent manner. “I quit at the end of this scene. Be glad of one 
picture which does not end with an embrace.” 

But she had spoken too soon! 

Judge of our amazement when we saw our Tish, on the screen, 
disappear through a doorway, and return a moment later, a 
young and beautiful girl, who was at once clasped in Mr. Mac- 
manus’ arms. 

The title was: “Her Elderly Disguise at Last Removed!” 
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“Ok 


It was last May that Tish’s cousin, Annabelle Carter, wrote to her 
and asked her to take Lily May for the summer. She wrote: 


I need a rest, Tish, I need a rest from her. 1 want to go 
off where I can eat a cup custard without her looking at my 
waistline, and can smoke an occasional cigarette without 
having to steal one of hers when she is out. I may even bob 
my hair. 


“She'll smoke no cigarettes here,’ Tish interjected. “And 
Annabelle Carter’s a fool. Always was and always will be. Bob 
her hair indeed!” 


She read on: I want you to take her, Tish, and show her 
that high principles still exist in the older generation. They 
seem to think we are all hypocrites and whited sepulchers. 
But most of all, I want to get her away from Billy Field. He 
is an enchanting person, but he couldn’t buy gas for her car. 
Jim says if he can earn a thousand dollars this summer he’ll 
think about it. But outside of bootlegging, how can he? And 
he has promised not to do that. 


Tish had read us the letter, but she had already made up her 


mind. 

“It is a duty,” she said, “and I have never shirked a duty. 
Annabelle Carter has no more right to have a daughter than I 
have; I’ve seen her playing bridge and poker before that child. 
And she serves liquor in her house, although it is against the law 


of the nation.” 





Published in 1925 as the result of a couple of summers on an island off Mt, Desert in 
Maine, there are some splendidly fictitious incidents in this story. It is a fact, however, 
that in a heavy fog eighteen miles out to sea, the author’s 28-foot fishing boat developed 
engine trouble and simultaneously was surrounded by a school of playful grampus 
whales. We were therel 
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And later on: “What the girl needs,” she said, “is to be taken 
away from the artificial life she is living, and to meet with Na- 
ture. Nature,” she said, “is always natural. A mountain is always 
a mountain; the sea is the sea. Sufficient of either should make 
her forget that boy.” 

“Too much of either might, Tish,” I said, rather tartly. “You 
can drown her or throw her over a precipice, of course. But if 
you think she’ll trade him for a view or a sailboat, you'd bet- 
ter think again.” 

But Tish was not listening. 

“An island,” she said, “would be ideal. Just the four of us, 
and Hannah. Simple living and high thinking. That’s what the 
young girls of today require.” 

“IT often wonder,” Aggie said sadly, “what Mr. Wiggins would 
have thought of them! I remember how shocked he was when 
his Cousin Harriet used ice on her face before a party, to make 
her cheeks pink.” 

So the matter was determined, and Tish appealed to Charlie 
Sands, her nephew, to find her an island. I shall never forget his 
face when she told him why. 

“A flapper!” he said. “Well, your work’s cut out for you all 
right.” 

“Nonsense!” Tish said sharply. “I have been a gird myself. I 
understand girls.” 

“Have you made any preparations for her?” 

“I’ve bought a set of Louisa M. Alcott. And I can hire a 
piano if she wants to keep in practice.” 

“Oh, she'll keep in practice all right,” he said, “but I wouldn’t 
bother with a piano.” He did not explain this, but went away 
soon after. “I’li do my best to find you an island,” he said cryp- 
tically, as he departed, “but the chances are she can swim.” 

That last sentence of his made Tish thoughtful, and she de- 
termined that, if our summer was to be spent on the sea, we 
should all learn to swim. I cannot say that the result was suc- 
cessful. Indeed, our very first lesson almost ended in a tragedy, 
for it was Tish’s theory that one must start in deep water. 

“The natural buoyancy of the water is greater there,” she 
said. “One goes in and then simply strikes out.” 
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She did this, therefore, standing on the diving board in the 
correct position—the instructor was not yet ready—and made a 
very nice dive. But she did not come up again, although the wa- 
ter was very agitated, and after a time Aggie became alarmed 
and called the instructor. He found her at last, but she was so 
filled with water that we abandoned the lesson for the day. 

As the instructor said to her, “All you need is a few goldfish, 
lady, and you'd be a first-class aquarium.” 

And then, with all our ideas of setting Lily May an example 
of dignity and decorum, along about the middle of June Han- 
nah, going out on a Thursday, came creeping in about nine 
o'clock at night and brought in the tray with cake and black- 
berry cordial, with her hat on. 

“What do you mean,” Tish demanded, fixing her with a stony 
glare, “by coming in here like that?” 

Hannah set the tray down and looked rather pale. 

“It’s my hat, Miss Tish,” she said, “‘and it’s my head.” 

“Take it off,” said Tish. “Your hat, not your head. Not that 
you’d miss one more than the other.” 

So Hannah took her hat off, and she had had her hair shingle- 
bobbed! I never saw anything more dreadful, unless it was our 
dear Tish’s face. She looked at her for some moments in si- 
lence. 

“Have you seen yourself?” she demanded. 

“es,” 

“Then I shall add no further punishment,” said Tish grimly. 
“But as I do not propose to look at you in this condition, you 
will continue to wear a hat until it grows out again.” 

“I’m to wear a hat over the stove?” 

“You're to wear a hat over yourself, Hannah,” Tish corrected 
her, and Hannah went out in tears. 

It was very strange, after that, to see Hannah serving the ta- 
ble with a hat on, but our dear Tish is firmness itself when it 
comes to a matter of principle, and even the discovery of an 
artificial rosebud in the stewed lamb one day did not cause her 
to weaken. I shall, however, never forget Lily May’s expression 
when Hannah served luncheon the day she arrived. 

She came in, followed by a taximan and the janitor of Tish’s 
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apartment building, who were loaded down with bags and hat- 
boxes, and having kissed Tish without any particular warmth, 
turned to the janitor. 

“Go easy with that bag, Charles,” she said. His name is not 
Charles, but this seemed not to worry her. “If you break the 
contents Miss Carberry will be out her summer liquor.” 

As Tish has been for many years a member of the W.C.T.U., 
she protested at once, but the taximan seemed to think it funny 
until Tish turned on him. 

“It is you,” she said, “and your kind who make it impossible 
to enforce the best law our nation has ever passed. If there is 
liquor in that bag,” she said to Lily May, “‘it will not remain in 
this apartment one instant. Lizzie, open the bag, and pour the 
wretched stuff into the kitchen sink.” 

I was about to open the bag, when the taximan said that, 
while he was not a drinking man, plenty of hospitals need stim- 
ulants. 

“You pour it down the sink,” he said, “and where is it? No- 
where, lady. But if I take it to the Samaritan, and they use it— 
why, it’s a Christian action, as I see it.” 

I will say for Lily May that she offered no objection. She stood 
by, looking at each of us in turn and seeming rather puzzled. 
She only spoke once. 

“Look here, Aunt Tish,” she began, “I was only——’ 

“T shall discuss this with you later and in private,” Tish cut in 
sternly, and motioned me to open the bag. 

I did so, but it contained no alcoholic stimulant whatever; 
only a number of bottles and jars for the toilet. Tish eyed them, 
and then turned to Lily May. 

“Have I your word of honor,” she said, “that these are what 
they purport to be?” 

“Probably not,” said Lily May coolly. “Nothing is these days. 
But there’s nothing there for Volstead to beat his breast about. 
I tried to tell you.” 

While she was in her room taking off her things, Tish ex- 
pressed herself with her usual clearness on the situation in 
which she found herself. 

“Already,” she said, “the girl has shown two of the most un- 


’ 
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desirable modern qualities—flippancy and a disregard for the 
law of the nation. I am convinced that I saw a box of rouge in 
that bag, Lizzie.” 

But when, later on, she accused Lily May of making up her face 
Lily May only smiled sweetly and said she was obliged to do so. 

“Obliged!” Tish sniffed. “Don’t talk nonsense.” 

“Not nonsense at all,” said Lily May. “All the ” She seemed 
to hesitate. “It’s like this,” she said. “Make-up is respectable. 
The other thing isn’t. When you see a woman these days with a 
dead-white face, watch her. That’s all.” 

Poor Aggie cast an agonized glance at herself in the mirror, 
but Tish stared hard at Lily May. 

“There are certain subjects on which I do not wish to be in- 
formed,” she said coldly. 

“Oh, very well,” said Lily May. “If you like to think that the 
Easter bunny lays hard-boiled eggs > 

I must say things looked very uncomfortable from the start. 
Nobody could accuse Lily May of being any trouble, or even 
of being unpleasant; she had a very sweet smile, and she did 
everything she was told. But she seemed to regard the three of 
us as mere children, and this was particularly galling to Tish. 

“Why shouldn’t we see that picture?” Tish demanded one 
night, when she steered us away from a movie we had been wait- 
ing three weeks to see. 

“It’s not a nice movie,’ 








, 


said Lily May gently, and took us to 
see “The Ten Commandments,’ which we had already seen 
three times. 

It was a difficult situation, for of course Tish could not insist 
on going, after that. And Aggie suffered also, for on the hay- 
fever season coming on she brought out her medicinal ciga- 
rettes, and Lily May walked right out and bought her a vaporiz- 
ing lamp instead, which smelled simply horrible when lighted. 

But it was over Hannah that Tish suffered the most, for of 
course Lily May had had her hair bobbed, and Hannah rebelled 
the first minute she saw it. 

“Either she wears a hat or I don’t, Miss Tish,” she said. “And 
you’d better put a hat on her. The way that janitor is hanging 
around this place is simply sinful.” 
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It ended by Hannah abandoning her hat, copying Lily May’s 
method of fixing her hair; only where Lily May’s hair hung 
straight and dark, Hannah was obliged to use soap to gain the 
same effect. 

As Tish observed to her scathingly, “It will break off some 
night in your sleep. And then where will you be?” 

It became evident before long that the city simply would not 
do for Lily May. The grocer’s boy took to forgetting things so he 
could make a second trip, and in the market one day Mr. Jur- 
gens, Tish’s butcher, handed Lily May a bunch of pansies. 

“Pansies are for thoughts; Miss Lily May,” he said. 

And Tish said he looked so like a sick calf that she absently 
ordered veal for dinner, although she had meant to have lamb 
chops. 

Other things, too, began to worry us. One was that although 
Lily May had, according to orders, received no letters from the 
Field youth, Hannah’s mail had suddenly increased. For years 
she had received scarcely anything but the catalogue of a mail- 
order house, and now there was seldom a mail went by without 
her getting something. 

Another was Tish’s discovery that Lily May wore hardly any 
clothes. I shall never forget the day Tish discovered how little 
she actually wore. It was wash day, and Tish had engaged Mrs. 
Schwartz for an extra day. 

“There will be extra petticoats and—er—undergarments, Mrs. 
Schwartz,” she explained. “I well remember in my young days 
that my dear mother always alluded to the expense of my fril- 
lies.” 

It has been Tish’s theory for years that no decent woman ever 
appears without a flannel petticoat under her muslin one, and I 
shall never forget the severe lecture she read Aggie when, one 
warm summer day, she laid hers aside. It was therefore a seri- 
ous shock to her to come home the next day and find Mrs. 
Schwartz scrubbing the kitchen floor, while Hannah was drink- 
ing a cup of tea and gossiping with her. 

“The young lady’s clothes!”” said Mrs. Schwartz. “Why, bless 
your heart, I pressed them off in fifteen minutes.” 

It turned out that Lily May wore only a single garment beneath 
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her frock. I cannot express in words Tish’s shock at this discov- 
ery, or her complete discouragement when, having brought out 
her best white flannel petticoat and a muslin one with blind 
embroidery, of which she is very fond, Lily May flatly refused to 
put them on. 

“Why?” she said. “I’m not going to pretend I haven’t got legs. 
My feet have to be fastened to something.” 

It was in this emergency that Tish sent for Charlie Sands, but 
I regret to say that he was of very little assistance to us. Lily May 
was demure and quiet at first, and sat playing with something in 
her hand. Finally she dropped it, and it was a small white cube 
with spots on each side. Charlie Sands picked it up and looked 
at Lily May. 

“Got the other?” he asked. 

Well, she had, and it seems one plays a sort of game with 
them, for in a very short time they were both sitting on the floor, 
and she won, I think, a dollar and thirty cents. 

I cannot recall this situation without a pang, for our dear 
Tish never gambles, and is averse to all games of chance. In- 
deed, she went so pale that Aggie hastily brought her a glass of 
blackberry cordial, and even this was unfortunate, for Lily May 
looked up and said, “If you want mother’s recipe for home- 
made gin I think I can remember it.” 

Tish was utterly disheartened when Charlie Sands went away, 
but he seemed to think everything would be all right. 

“She’s a nice child,” he said. “She’s only living up to a type. 
And there isn’t an ounce of hypocrisy in her. I can see through 
her, all right.” 

“I dare say,” Tish retorted grimly. “So can anyone else, when 
the sun is shining.” 

But the climax really came when old Mr. Barnes, on the floor 
above Tish’s apartment, sent her a note. It seems that he had 
asthma and sat at the window just above Lily May’s, and the 
note he sent was to ask Tish not to smoke cigarettes out her 
window. I really thought Tish would have a stroke on the head 
of it, and if Annabelle Carter hadn’t been in Europe I am quite 
sure she would have sent Lily May back home. 
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But there we were, with Lily May on our hands for three 
months, and Hannah already rolling her stockings below her 
knees and with one eyebrow almost gone, where she had tried 
to shave it to a line with a razor. And then one day Aggie began 
to talk about long hair being a worry, and that it would be 
easier to put on her tonic if it was short; and with that Tish 
took the island Charlie Sands had found, and we started. 


I shall never forget Lily May’s expression when she saw Tish 
trying on the knickerbockers which are her usual wear when in 
the open. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t!” she said in a sort of wail. 

“Why not?” Tish demanded tartly. “At least they cover me, 
which is more than I can say of some of your clothes.” 

“But they’re not—not feminine,” said Lily May, and Tish 
stared at her. 

“Feminine!” she said. “The outdoors is not a matter of sex. 
Thank God, the sea is sexless; so are the rocks and trees.” 

“But the people af 

“There will be no people,” said Tish with an air of finality. 

The next few days were busy ones. Tish had immediately, on 
learning that the New England coast has several varieties of fish, 
decided that we could combine change and isolation with fish- 
ing for the market. 

“Save for the cost of the bait,” she said, “which should be 
immaterial, there is no expense involved. The sea is still free, 
although the bootleggers seem to think they own it. But I do 
not intend to profit by this freedom. The money thus earned 
will go to foreign missions.” 

She bought a book on New England fish, and spent a long 
time studying it. Then she went to our local fish market and 
secured a list of prices. 

“With any luck,” she said, “we should catch a hundred 
pounds or so a day. At sixty cents a pound, that’s sixty dollars, 
or we'll say thirty-six hundred dollars for the summer. There 
may be a bad day now and then.” 

Mr. Ostermaier, our clergyman, was greatly impressed, and 
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felt that the money should perhaps go toward a new organ. 
Tish, however, held out for missions, and in the end they com- 
promised on a kitchen for the parish house. 

Toward the end, Lily May began to take more interest in our 
preparations. At first she had been almost indifferent, observing 
that any old place would do, and the sooner the better. 

“It will give you something to do,” Tish told her severely. 

“So would a case of hives,” she replied, and lapsed again into 
the lethargy which Tish found so trying. 

But, as I have said, she cheered up greatly before our depar- 
ture, and we all felt much encouraged. She never spoke to us of 
Billy Field, but she had made Hannah a confidante, and Han- 
nah told Aggie that it was apparently off. 

“It’s this way, Miss Aggie,” she said. “He’s got to earn a thou- 
sand dollars this summer, one way or another, and I guess he’s 
about as likely to do it as you are to catch a whale.” 

Perhaps it was significant, although I did not think of it at 
the time, that Aggie did catch a whale later on; and that indeed 
our troubles began with that unlucky incident. 

But Lily May became really quite cheery as the time for de- 
parture approached, and we began to grow very much attached 
to her, although she inadvertently got us into a certain amount 
of trouble on the train going up. 

She had brought along a pack of cards, and taught us a game 
called “Cold Hands,” a curious name, but a most interesting 
idea. One is dealt five cards, and puts a match in the center of 
the table. Then one holds up various combinations, such as 
pairs, three of a kind, and so on, and draws again. Whoever has 
the best hand at the end takes all the matches. 

Tish, I remember, had all the matches in front of her, and 
rang for the porter to bring a fresh box. But when he came back 
the conductor came along and said gambling was not allowed. 

“Gambling!” ‘Tish said. “Gambling! Do you suppose I would 
gamble on this miserable railroad of yours, when at any mo- 
ment I may have to meet my Creator?” 

“If it isn’t gambling, what is it?” 

And then Lily May looked up at him sweetly and said, ‘““Now 
run away and don’t tease, or mamma spank.” 
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That is exactly what she said. And instead of reproving her 
that wretched conductor only grinned at her and went away. 
What, as Tish says, can one do with a generation which threat- 
ens an older and wiser one with corporal punishment? 

We had telegraphed ahead for a motorboat to meet us and 
take us over to Paris Island, and we found it waiting; quite a 
handsome boat named the Swallow, a name which Tish later 
observed evidently did not refer to the bird of that sort, but to 
other qualities it possessed. 

“Swallow!” she snorted. “It’s well named. The thing tried to 
swallow the whole Atlantic Ocean.” 

It was in charge of a young fisherman named Christopher 
Columbus Jefferson Spudd. 

“It sounds rather like a coal bucket falling down the cellar 
stairs,” said Lily May, giving him a cold glance. 

And indeed he looked very queer. He had a nice face and a 
good figure, but his clothes were simply horrible. He wore a 
checked suit with a short coat, very tight at the waist, and pock- 
ets with buttons on everywhere. And he had a baby-blue neck- 
tie and a straw hat with a fancy ribbon on it, and too small for 
his head. 

Lily May put her hand up as if he dazzled her, and said, 
“What do we call you if we want you? If we ever do,” she added 
unpleasantly. 

“Just call me anything you like, miss,” he said with a long 
look at her, ‘‘and I’ll come running. I kind of like Christopher 
myself.” 

“You would!” said Lily May, and turned her back on him. 

But, as Tish said that night, we might as well employ him as 
anyone else. 

“Do what we will,” she said, “we might as well recognize the 
fact that the presence of Lily May is to the other sex what cat- 
nip is to a cat. It simply sets them rolling. And,” she added, “if 
it must be somebody, better Christopher, who is young and pre- 
sumably unattached, than an older man with a wife and chil- 
dren. Besides, his boat is a fast one, and we shall lose no time 
getting to and from the fishing grounds.” 

We therefore decided to retain Christopher and the Swallow, 
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although the price, two hundred and fifty dollars a month, 
seemed rather high. 

“We do not need Christopher,” she said, “but if we must take 
him with the boat we must. He can chop wood and so on.” 

We spent the next day getting settled. The island was a small 
one, with only a few fishermen’s houses on it, and Tish drew a 
sigh of relief. 

“No man except Christopher,” she said to me. “And she de- 
tests him. And who can be small in the presence of the Atlantic 
Ocean? She will go back a different girl, Lizzie. Already she is 
less selfish. I heard her tell Hannah tonight, referring to Chris- 
topher, to ‘feed the brute well.’ There was true thoughtfulness 
behind that.” 

Christopher, of course, ate in the kitchen. 

It was the next morning that Tish called him in from the 
woodpile and asked him about the size of codfish. 

“Codfish?” he said. “Well, now, I reckon they’d run a pound 
or so.” 

“A pound or so?” Tish demanded indignantly. “There is one 
in the natural history museum at home that must weigh sixty 
pounds,” 

“Oh, well,” he said, “if you’re talking about museum pieces, 
there are whales around here that weigh pretty considerable. 
But you take the run of cod, the oil variety, and you get ’em all 
sizes. Depends on their age,” he added. 

Tish says that she knew then that he was no fisherman, but it 
was not for several days that he told her his story. 

“T am not exactly a fisherman,” he said. “I can run a boat all 
right, so you needn’t worry, but in the winter I clerk in a shoe 
store in Bangor, Maine. But there is no career in the shoe busi- 
ness, especially on a commission basis. In New England the real 
money goes to the half-sole-and-heel people.” 

“I suppose that’s so,” said Tish. “I never thought of it.” 

“Then,” he went on, “you take automobiles. Did you ever 
think how they’ve hurt the sale of shoes? Nobody walks. Folks 
that used to buy a pair of shoes every year have dropped clean 
off my list. The tailors are getting my business.” 

“Tailors?” Tish asked. 
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“Putting new seats in trousers,” he said gloomily, and stalked 
away. 

The boat, he told us later, belonged to his uncle, who was a 
tailor. But he was not tailoring at present. As a matter of fact, 
he was at the moment in the state penitentiary, and that was 
how Christopher had the Swallow. 

“He took to bootlegging on the side,” he explained. 

“It was a sort of natural evolution, as you may say. He no- 
ticed the wear and tear on hip pockets from carrying flasks, and 
it seized on his imagination.” He mopped discouragedly at the 
boat, in which we were about to go on our first fishing trip, and 
sighed. “Many a case of good hard liquor has run the revenue 
blockade in this,” he said. 

“Well, there will be no liquor run in it while I’m renting it,” 
said Tish firmly. 


I cannot say that the fishing was what we had expected. There 
were plenty of fish, and Tish grew quite expert at opening clams 
and putting them on her hook. But as Aggie could never bear 
the smell of clams at any time, and as the rocking of the boat 
seriously disturbed her, we had rather a troublesome time with 
her. Once she even begged to be thrown overboard. 

“Nonsense!” Tish said. “You can’t swim and you know it.” 

“I don’t want to swim, Tish,” she said pitifully. “I just want 
to die, and the quicker the better.” 

On rough days, too, when an occasional wave dashed over us, 
and Tish would shake herself and speak of the bracing effect 
of salt water, our poor Aggie would fall into violent sneezing, 
and more than once lost a fish by so doing. And I shall never 
forget the day when she drew up a squid, and the wretched thing 
squirted its ink all over her. There was a certain dignity in the 
way she turned her blackened face to Tish. 

“TI have stood for clams, Tish,” she said, ‘‘and I have stood for 
the rocking of this d-damned boat. But when the very creatures 
of the deep insult me I’m through!” 

As, however, a wave came overboard just then and removed 
practically all the ink, as well as the squid itself, she was fortu- 
nately unable to express herself further. It speaks well for our 
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dear Tish’s self-control that she allowed Aggie’s speech to pass 
without reproof, and even offered her a small glass of black- 
berry cordial from the bottle we always carried with us. 

But it was in the matter of payment for the fish that our plans 
suffered a serious reverse. We had on our first day out taken 
what we imagined was a hundred pounds of various sorts, many 
unknown to us, and on the way to the fish wharf, while Aggie 
and I neatly arranged them as to sizes, Tish figured out the 
probable value. 

“About forty dollars,” she said. “And if they take that thing 
with whiskers under its chin, even more. Gasoline, one dollar. 
Christopher’s wages and boat hire per day, eight dollars. Clams, 
a dollar and a quarter. Leaving a net profit of twenty-nine dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents, or clear every month eight hundred 
and seventy dollars and fifty cents.” 

She closed her notebook and we drew in under the fish wharf, 
where a man who was chewing tobacco came to the edge and 
looked down at us. 

“We are selling these fish,” Tish said with her usual dignity. 
“They are quite fresh, and ought to bring the best market 
rates.” 

The man spit into the water and then glanced at our boxes. 

“Jerry!” he called. “Want any more fish?” 

“What kind of fish?” a voice replied from back in the shed. 

The man squinted again at our catch. 

“Looks like succotash to me,” he called. 

Jerry came out and stared down at us, and then slowly de- 
scended the ladder to the boat. He had a mean face, Tish says, 
and he made us about as welcome as the bubonic plague. He 
said nothing, but picked out six haddock and handed them up 
to the man above. 

“Thirty cents,” he said. 

“I’m paying sixty in the market,” Tish protested. 

“Thirty-five,” he repeated, and started up the ladder. 

“Forty,” said Tish firmly. 

“Look here,” he said with bitterness, “all you’ve had to do is 
to catch those fish. That’s easy; the sea’s full of ’em. What have 
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I got to do? I’ve got’ to clean ’em and pack ’em and ice ’em and 
ship ’em. I’m overpaying you; that’s what I’m doing.” 

“What am I going to do with the others?” Tish demanded 
angrily. “Seventy pounds of good fish, and half the nation need- 
ing food.” 

“You might send it to Congress,” he suggested. “They say it’s 
good for the brain—phosphorus.” 

“You must eat a great deal of fish!” said Tish witheringly. 

“Or,” he said, brightening, “take it home to the cat. There’s 
nothing a cat will get real worked up about like a nice mess of 
fish.” : 

He then went up the ladder, leaving us in speechless fury. But 
Tish recovered quickly and began figuring again. “Six haddock 
at seven pounds each,” she said. “Forty-two pounds at thirty-five 
cents per pound, or about fourteen dollars. At least we’ve made 
our expenses. And of course we can eat some.” 

Aggie, who had felt the motion severely coming in, raised her- 
self from the bottom of the boat at this, and asked for another 
sip of cordial. 

“They smell,” she wailed, and fell back again. 

“All perfectly healthy fish smell,” said Tish. 

“So does a healthy skunk,” said Aggie, holding her handker- 
chief to her nose, “but I don’t pretend to like it.” 

And then Jerry came down the ladder and handed Tish a 
quarter and a five-cent piece! 

“There you are,” he said cheerfully. “One of them’s a bit 
wormy, but we say here that a wormy fish is a healthy fish.” 

I draw a veil over the painful scene that followed. That fish 
house paid two-thirds of a cent a pound for fish, no more and 
no less, and the more Tish raged the higher Jerry retreated 
up the ladder until he was on the wharf again. From there he 
locked down at us before he disappeared. 

“You might get more out in the desert, lady,” he said as a 
parting shot. ‘But then, you’d get a pretty good price for a plate 
of ice cream in hell too.” 

And with that he disappeared, and left us to face our situ- 
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Our deficit on the day, according to Tish, was ten dollars. In 
three months it would amount to nine hundred dollars. She 
closed her notebook with a snap. 

“Unless we count intangible assets,” she said, ‘“we shall cer- 
tainly be bankrupt. Of course there is the gain in health; the 
salt air 

“Health!” said Aggie feebly. “A little more of this, Tish Car- 
berry, and Jerry will be cleaning and packing and icing and 
shipping something that isn’t fish.” 

“Then again,” said Tish, ignoring this outburst, “we may find 
something unusual. There are whales about here, according to 
Christopher. And the oil of the whale is still used, I believe.” 

But after learning from Christopher that whales ranged in 
size from fifty to one hundred feet, and were not caught on a 
line, however heavy, but with a knife thrown into some vital 
part, she was compelled to abandon this idea. Indeed, I do not 
know how we should have filled up our summer had it not been 
that on that very evening we received a visit from a Mr. Mac- 
Donald, who turned out to be the deputy sheriff on the island. 

Aggie was still far from well that night. She said the floor kept 
rising and falling, and at dinner several times she had clutched 
at her plate to keep it from sliding off the table. So she had 
been about to pour herself a glass of blackberry cordial, when 
Lily May saw Mr. MacDonald coming, and hastily took the bot- 
tle and hid it under a table. 

Christopher brought him in, and he sat down and began to 
sniff almost immediately. But he said that he had called to 
secure our assistance; it wasn’t often he needed help, but he 
needed it now. 

“It’s these here rum runners, ladies,” he said. “You take a 
place like this, all islands and about a million of them. We've 
got as much coast line as the state of California.” 

“Indeed?” said Tish politely. 

“And they know every inch of it. And every trick,” he added. 
“*Tain’t more than a week now since the government inspector 
found a case of Black and White tied under the surface to one 
of the channel buoys. And who’s to know whether the fellows 
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hauling up lobster pots aren’t hauling up something else too?” 

“Very probably they are,” said Tish dryly—“from the price of 
lobsters.” 

“There’s liquor all around these waters. Last big storm we 
had, a lot of it must have got smashed up, and there was a por- 
poise reeling around the town wharf for two or three hours. 
Finally it brought up against one of the poles of the fish pier 
and went asleep there. It was a disgraceful exhibition.” 

“Tish,” Aggie said suddenly, “if this floor doesn’t keep still 
that bottle will upset.” 

Mr. MacDonald stared at her and then cleared his throat. 

“Of course I’m taking for granted,” he said, “that you ladies 
believe in upholding the law.” 

“We are members of the W.C.T.U.,” Tish explained. “We 
stand ready to assist our nation in every possible way. We do not 
even believe in beer and light wines.” 

He seemed reassured at that, and explained what he wanted. 
The Government had a number of patrol boats outside, and 
they were doing their best, but in spite of them liquor was com- 
ing in and was being shipped hither and yon. 

“The worst of it is,” he said, ‘““we don’t know who we can 
trust. Only last week I paid a fellow fifteen dollars good money 
to take me out and locate a rum runner, and he got lost in the 
fog and had to come back. Yesterday I learned he got forty dol- 
lars from the other side for getting lost.” 

His idea was that under pretense of fishing we could assist him 
by watching for the criminals, and reporting anything we saw 
that was suspicious. As Tish said afterward, there was no profit 
for the church in the arrangement, but there was a spiritual 
gain to all of us 

“There are things one cannot measure in dollars and cents,” 
she said. 

We all agreed, and rose to see Mr. MacDonald to the door. 
But J think he left in a divided state of mind, for Christopher, 
standing near the table, upset the bottle of blackberry cordial, 
and Aggie, who had been watching it, gave a wail and started 
for it. But the floor was still going up and down to her, and her 
progress across the room was most unsteady. 
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It is to this unfortunate combination undoubtedly that we 
owe our later ill luck. For Mr. MacDonald caught her as she 
was about to bump the mantel, and still holding her, turned to 
Tish. 

“That fellow that double-crossed me,” he said with meaning, 
“he got thirty days.” 

‘When we agree to do a thing we do it,” Tish said stiffly. 

“So did he,” said Mr. MacDonald, and went away, taking a 
final sniff at the door. 

Tish made her usual preparations for our new role. She at 
once sent to Bar Harbor for a pair of field glasses, and oiled and 
loaded her revolver. 

“Not that I mean to shoot them,” she said, “but a well-placed 
shot or two can wreck their engine. In that case all we shall 
have to do is to tow them in.” 

She procured also a good towing rope for this purpose, and 
spent her odd time the next day or two shooting at a floating 
target in the water. Unfortunately, the fact that a bullet will 
travel over the water like a skipping stone escaped her, and our 
next-door neighbor, who was just hauling in the largest halibut 
of the season, had the misfortune to have his line cut in half 
and of seeing the halibut escape. 

On the other hand, her resolution was strengthened by a let- 
ter from Charlie Sands, her nephew, which showed the moral 
deterioration being fostered by these wretched liquor smugglers. 
He wrote: 


Dear Aunt Tish, 

It has just occurred to me that you are near the Canadian 
border. Scotch ought to be good and also cheap there. Why 
not fill a hot-water bag or two for me? Even a bottle or two 
would not come amiss, and if you are nervous on the train 
I suggest the space outside your ventilator in the drawing 
room. 


Tish’s indignation was intense. She wrote him a very sharp 
letter, informing him that she was now in the government serv- 
ice. She said: 
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If the worst comes, I shall not hesitate to arrest my own 
family. No Carberry has been jailed yet for breaking the 
nation’s Jaws, but it is not too late to begin. 


It may have been pure coincidence, but Lily May ordered a 
hot-water bag from the mainland soon after that. She said her 
feet got cold at night. 

I must confess Lily May puzzled us at that time. She would 
not go fishing, but stayed at home and insulted poor Christo- 
pher. She claimed that he spent most of his time at the woodpile 
smoking cigarettes, and so she would go out and watch him. 
Hannah said that her manner to him was really overbearing, 
and that she believed she said quite insulting things to him 
under her breath. 

She counted the wood he cut too. Once Hannah heard her 
say, ‘““Iwice two fifty is five hundred. You’ve still five hundred 
to go.” 

And he groaned and said, “It’s the h of a long way yet.” 

She was very odd about the revenue matter, also, and said 
very little when Tish got her badge. 

“Well,” she said, “it may stop a bullet. But that’s all it will 
stop.” 

As Tish said, such cynicism in the young was really bewilder- 
ing. 





It was the middle of July when Tish finally started on her 
dangerous duty. Aggie had begged to be left at home, but Tish 
had arranged a duty for each of us. 

“I shall steer the boat,” she said. “Aggie is to lower and lift 
up the anchor, and you, Lizzie, are to take charge of the fishing 
tackle and the bait.” 

We were, as I have said, to pretend to be fishing, and thus 
avert the suspicion of the bootleggers. 

Lily May and Christopher saw us off, and Lily May’s farewell 
was characteristic of her. 

“Pick out a good-looking rum runner for me,” Lily May 
called. “I know father would love to have one in the family.” 
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We had gone about three miles, I think, when I heard a pe- 
culiar noise, like the rumbling of steam, but no one else noticed 
it. A little later, however, Aggie called out that there was a foun- 
tain playing not far ahead. Tish at once announced that it was 
a whale spouting, and changed our course so as to avoid it. 

We saw no more of it, and Aggie was beginning to look white 
about the ears and the tip of the nose as usual, when Tish de- 
cided to drop our anchor and there take up our position. She 
therefore stopped the engine and Aggie heaved the anchor over- 
board. But we did not stop. 

“There’s certainly a very fast tide,” Tish said, looking over 
the side. “We are going as fast as before.” 

“Then the bottom’s moving too,” Aggie said sharply. “The 
anchor’s caught, all right.” 

We looked about. Either we were moving out to sea or 
Smith’s Island was going toward the mainland and would soon 
collide with it. And at that moment the front end of the boat 
dipped down, shipping an enormous amount of sea, and throw- 
ing us all forward, and then the entire boat shot ahead as if it 
had been fired out of a gun. 

“It’s an earthquake, Tish,” Aggie groaned, lying prone in the 
water. 

Tish pulled herself to her knees and stared about her. 

“It may be a tidal wave,” she said. “But they go in, not out.” 
She then stared again, forward, and finally rose to her feet. I 
followed her, and she lifted a shaking finger and pointed ahead. 
Only a hundred feet or so from us, and heading for Europe, was 
an enormous whale. One point of our anchor had caught in his 
blowhole, and we were traveling at what I imagine was sixty 
miles an hour or more. 

“Really, Aggie,” Tish said, “this is a little too much! I gave 
you the lightest duty on the boat—simply to anchor this boat 
to the bottom. Instead _ 

“What did you want me to do?” Aggie demanded. “Go down 
with it, and hook it to a rock?” 

“When I want a whale I'll ask for a whale,” said Tish with 
dignity. But with her usual alertness she was already making a 
plan. She at once started the engine and put it in reverse. “After 
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all,” she said, “‘we Have the thing, and we may as well try to 
take it in.” 

But there was no perceptible effect, and after a moment or so 
the engine choked, and would not start again. Tish’s second 
thought, therefore, of running at the whale and stunning it 
until we could free ourselves, was not practical. And the crea- 
ture itself began to show signs of extreme nervous irritation; it 
struck the water really terrific blows with its enormous broad 
flat tail, and Aggie remembered a moving picture she had seen, 
where a whale had turned in anger on a boat and had crushed 
it like a peanut shell. 

And to add to our difficulties there was a fishing fleet ahead 
of us, and the creature was heading directly for it. We went 
through that fleet without touching a boat! 

One fisherman yelled to us. “Better let go!” he called. “If you 
do get him what'll you do with hime” 

“If I ever get him,” Tish said grimly, “T’ll know what to do 
with him.” 

But of course the man was a mile behind us by that time. 

We had left the islands far behind us, and the last bit of land 
was out of sight. With her usual forethought Tish ordered us to 
put on our life preservers, and after that we set to work to en- 
deavor to loosen the anchor rope from the ring to which it was 
fastened. 

But the tension was too great, and careful search revealed no 
hatchet with which to cut ourselves free. Our knife had gone 
overboard with the first jerk. In this emergency my admiration 
for Tish was never greater. 

“One of two things will happen,” she said. “Either he will go 
down to the sea bottom, taking the boat with him, or he will 
strike for his native haunts, which to the north whale is prob- 
ably the arctic region around Greenland. In the first event, we 
have our life preservers; in the second case, our sweaters. And 
as there is nothing more to do, we may as well have our lunch- 
eon.” 

Her courage was contagious, and while Aggie spread the cloth 
on our folding table, I brought out the sandwiches and coffee. 
I daresay the schooner had been in sight for some time, just 
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ahead of us, before we noticed it, and Tish thinks that the 
whale was too excited to see it at all. Anyhow, we were within 
half a mile of it and heading directly at it when we first saw it. 

Aggie was the first to see what was happening, and she ran 
forward and yelled to the other boat to head him off. But there 
was no one in sight on it, and the whale kept straight on. 
Within a hundred feet or so, however, he suddenly dived; the 
Swallow went on, however, striking the other boat in the center, 
and the jar must have loosened the anchor, for we remained on 
the surface. 

It was then that a man carefully peered over the edge of the 
revenue boat and looked down at us. 

“My land!” he said. “I was just waiting for you to explode!” 

He then said that he had thought they had been struck by a 
torpedo, and on Tish explaining, he looked rather odd and 
brought two other men to look at us. In the end, however, we 
convinced them, and they invited us on board while they bailed 
our boat and fixed our engine. 

The first man was the captain, and while Aggie made us some 
fresh tea in the galley Tish confided to him our real purpose, 
and showed him her badge. 

He seemed greatly impressed, and said, “If more people 
would see their duty and do it, we would get rid of the rum 
evil.” 

He then said that they were also a part of the revenue fleet, 
or had been. He didn’t know how long they could stick it out. 

“T’m all right,” he said. “But now you take Joe and Bill, 
there. They’re not normal any more; it’s the loneliness gets 
them. Nothing to do but wait, you see.” 

“You might try crossword puzzles,” Tish suggested. 

“We had a book of them,” he said dejectedly. “But Bill got 
mad one day trying to think of a South American river, in five 
letters, and flung it overboard.” 

Over our tea Tish discoursed of the reasons which had turned 
us from our original idea to the revenue service, and the cap- 
tain nodded his head. 

“I know Jerry,” he said. “Now you take us. Wouldn’t you 
think we could fish out here, and fill in our spare time? Not a 
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bit of it. It’s my belief Jerry’s running liquor, and he won't let 
a revenue boat near the wharf.” 

But he had, he said, discovered a way to circumvent Jerry. 
He and Bill and Joe fished, all right, only they dried the fish 
and packed them in boxes. 

“Some day,” he said, “we’ll land those fish, and old Jerry will 
find the market glutted. That’s all; glutted.” He had, he said, 
a hundred boxes in the hold already. “Only trouble is,” he went 
on, “we're getting overloaded. If a big sea comes along, and 
one’s due most any time, they may shift, and then where are 


” 


we? ' 

It was just before we left, I remember, that he asked us if we 
wouldn’t carry in a few boxes for him and land them at a cove 
on our island, where a friend of the captain’s was living alone. 
And Tish agreed at once. 

I have no wish to reflect on Tish; her motive, then as later, 
was of the highest, and for Charlie Sands to say what he does 
is most ungenerous. At the same time, her reckless kindness led 
us into serious trouble later on, and I hope will be a lesson to 
her. 

We not only took the boxes of fish to Al Smith, at the cove, 
that day, but we made repeated excursions to the revenue boat 
from that time on, carrying back a dozen boxes or so at a time, 
and taking out an occasional batch of Aggie’s doughnuts, a par- 
cheesi game, and once a bottle of blackberry cordial. 

“For mal de mer,” Tish said kindly as she presented it, and it 
created a profound impression. Bill and Joe seemed quite over- 
come, and the captain was so moved that he had to walk away 
and wipe his eyes. 

“It’s not the gift,” he said later. “It’s the thought.” 

We had naturally not told Lily May. But one day when Mr. 
Smith, the captain’s friend, was unpacking the boxes of fish at 
the cove, who should wander into sight but the child herself. 

She came right up and looked at the boxes, and said, “What's 
that anyhowr” 

“It’s dried fish,” said Tish. “And I’ll thank you to say nothing 
about it.” 

I must say she gave Tish a very strange look. 
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“Well,” she said, “I only hope you're getting something out 
of it.” 

“T am getting the pleasure of assisting people who need assist- 
ance.” 

“T’ll tell the world you are!” said Lily May. And after giving 
Mr. Smith a most unpleasant look she went away again. 

But the very next day, rounding the corner, who should we 
see but Lily May at Smith’s wharf, sitting on the edge of the 
boat and smiling, and Mr. Smith talking in a very loud and an- 
gry voice. Once he even seemed to shake his fist at her, but she 
kept right on smiling. 

She was certainly a queer child. 

Then, one night early in August, we had another visit from 
Mr. MacDonald. He said that liquor was coming in from some- 
where in quantities, and that trucks on the mainland were dis- 
tributing it all over the country. I happened to have my eye on 
Lily May, and she turned pale. I said nothing to Tish, but from 
that time on Aggie and IJ kept a watch on her, and I really shud- 
der to recall what we discovered. Night after night our boat was 
going out; sometimes with Christopher alone in it, and some- 
times with Lily May also. And on one such night we quietly 
searched her room. 

We knew she had practically no money, for her mother had 
been afraid she would run away, back to the Field boy. But 
under her mattress we found three hundred and twenty dollars, 
mostly in small bills! 

I simply cannot record how we felt about it. Especially as in 
other ways the child was really quite lovable. She and Aggie 
had become great friends, and she would listen for hours while 
Aggie told her of Mr. Wiggins. But on Aggie’s endeavoring to 
discuss bootlegging with her she would shut up like a clam. 
Aggie tried to draw her out. 

“Of course,” she said one day, “if we knew some of the rea- 
sons behind bootlegging, we might be more lenient.” 

But there was no use trying to gain her confidence. She only 
gave Aggie another of her strange looks, and got up and went 
away. 

Tish knew nothing of our worry, and day after day we went 
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out in the boat, watching for rum runners. On Tuesdays and 
Fridays we made our trips to the revenue boat, but on other 
days Aggie and J fished, while Tish stood erect with her glasses, 
sweeping the surtace of the sea. She was particularly severe with 
the lobster men, and after showing her badge would search 
their boats carefully. On one such occasion a lobster fastened 
itself to her and remained unnoticed until Aggie gave a terrible 
scream. She had sat down on the thing. 

But mostly life in the Swallow moved quietly enough. Aggie 
worked at a bag she was making out of steel beads, with a fish- 
ing line looped around her arm; a habit she was obliged to 
alter, after a very large fish one day unexpectedly took her hook 
and but for Tish’s presence of mind in grasping her feet would 
have taken her overboard. And I did most of my Christmas 
fancywork. 

And thus things were up to the twenty-ninth of August, a day, 
or rather a night, which none of us will ever forget. At two 
o'clock that afternoon three of us started out; at four in the 
morning I returned home alone, in such agony of spirit as can 
only be imagined when the facts are known. 


It was our day to go out to the revenue boat, and there were 
indications of a fog. Poor Aggie did not want to go. It was as 
though she had a premonition of trouble, but Tish insisted, and 
even took along some seasick remedy. Aggie, who has been 
somewhat bitter since, should remember that, and the real kind- 
ness which lay behind it. 

We made jelly in the morning, so it was late when we started, 
and the fog was fairly thick already. But Tish took along a com- 
pass, and we starved at two P.M. For once Lily May insisted on 
going along, although the sea was very rough, and she flirted 
quite dreadfully with the captain of the revenue boat while Joe 
and Bill were loading. 

But she was seasick on the way back, and so was Aggie. I took 
the lookout, therefore, and it must have been four or five miles 
from land that I saw something straight ahead in the fog, and 
Tish turned out just in time to avoid a bell buoy. It was not 
ringing! 
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Tish at once stopped and examined it. It consisted of a smali 
platform above which rose a superstructure with a bell at the 
top, and clappers which struck the bell as the sea moved it this 
way and that. But the bell had fallen down and now lay on the 
platform. 

“This is a very serious matter,” Tish said. “This buoy is here 
to save our shipping. Undoubtedly it marks a reef. And now 
when it is most needed its warning voice is stilled.” 

“I wish you'd still your own voice, Tish,” Aggie groaned. “Or | 
else get out on it and yell ding-dong.” 

It was an unfortunate suggestion. Aggie was taking a dose of 
her remedy for seasickness at the moment, and she did not see 
Tish’s eyes as they traveled from her to me, but I did. 

“You couldn’t do it, Lizzie,” she said. “You’re too stout. But 
Aggie could.” 

“Could what?” said Aggie, giving her a cold glance. 

“Your duty,” said Tish gravely. “That bell must ring, Aggie. 
The fog is intense, and all about are—or may be—men who 
depend on its warning signal for their lives. Can we fail them?” 

“T can,” said Aggie shortly. 

Lily May said it was all nonsense, but “Give me a hammer’ 
and I'll do it,” she said. “I suppose I can stick it out for an hour: 
or so, and after that I dare say I'l] not care.” 

But Tish said the child was in her care, and she was to stay, 
just where she was. And in the end Aggie crawled onto the bell! 
buoy, and we placed one of the boxes on the platform as a seat 
for her. 

“Tt will take only a short time,” were Tish’s final words, “ta 
get to the coast-guard station. We shall return at once.” 

But it was a painful sight, as we moved away, to see our poor 
Aggie thus marooned, watching us into the fog with wistful eyes 
and ever and anon striking the bell with the hammer as she sat 
on the box. 

I did not see her again until three o’clock the next morning; 

It was when we had gone about six miles by Tish’s watch. 
while I watched the compass, that Tish suddenly announcec 
something was wrong. 

“Either we’ve missed the land altogether, Lizzie,” she said 
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“or we've passed right over the Baptist church and are now at 
Graham's grocery store.” 

I handed the compass to her, but the moment she took it the 
needle turned about and continued pointing toward me. It was 
very unusual, and Tish stared at me with a justifiable irritation. 

“Don’t stand there pretending you’re the magnetic pole,” she 
snapped. “Move around, and see what the dratted thing will 
do.” 

Well, wherever I went that needle pointed at me. As events 
proved, for Tish to blame it‘on my gold tooth was quite un- 
justified, but it was not until in a burst of irritation she had 
flung it overboard that we discovered the true cause. 

Aggie’s workbag, containing a magnet for picking up steel 
beads, was on my arm. 

All the time the fog was growing thicker, so that we could not 
see ten feet in any direction. And although we kept moving we 
never seemed to arrive anywhere. Once, indeed, I thought I 
heard faintly the sound of Aggie’s hammer striking the bell, but 
it was very feeble and soon died away. 

At seven o’clock it was already dark, and we had just two 
gallons of gasoline left. Tish shut off the engine and we con- 
sidered our position. 

“If we use all our gasoline the tide will carry us straight out 
to sea, and we may never get back,” she said. 

“And Aggie!” I said. “Our poor Aggie!” 

“Aggie is all right,” she said impatiently. “At least she doesn’t 
have to get anywhere. We do.” 

We decided at last until the fog lifted to save our gasoline, in 
case we had to get out of the way of some vessel; and Tish—who 
can knit quite well in the dark—got out her work. But Lily May 
seemed to have recovered, and was acting very strangely. 

For instance, she roused once from deep thought to suggest 
that we throw the boxes of fish overboard, and she seemed quite 
worried when Tish refused. 

“Why should 1?” Tish said. “They represent money and ef- 
fort. They have a certain value.” 

Lily May muttered something about a thousand dollars and 
ten years, which I did not catch, and then became silent once 
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more. But when, about seven o'clock, we all heard the engine of 
a boat not far off and Tish was for hailing it at once, she sharply 
said we’d better not. 

“Nonsense!” said Tish, and had started to call when Lily May 
put a hand over her mouth. 

‘“Haven’t you any sense?” she demanded. “It may be a rev- 
enue boat.” 

“And what if it is?” said Tish. 

Lily May sat down on the edge of a thwart and stared at us. 

“Look here,” she said, “‘is the little old bean gone, or has that 
shot of blackberry cordial gone to my head? What about this 
stuff you’re loaded withr” 

“If there is any fine connected with running fish,” Tish said 
shortly, “I have yet to hear of it.” 

“Fish!” said Lily May in a disgusted tone. “I could do better 
than that myself. Why not canned corn? Or artificial legs? Or 
bunion plasters?” 

“Fish,” Tish repeated. “Dried fish. And if you dare to inti- 
mate xs 

“Oh, don’t be so silly!” said Lily May, and yawned. “Now see 
here, you may be older than I am in years, but I was old when I 
was born. And I can’t remember the time when I didn’t know 
whiskey from fish.” 

“Whiskey!” said Tish in a terrible voice. 

“Booze,” said Lily May. “You're loaded to the gunwales with 
booze. You've landed, so far, about a hundred cases of first- 
grade Canadian Club, and if you haven’t made more than I] 
have out of it you’ve been stung. That’s all.” 

Tish got up at that and gave her a really terrible look. 

“You have made money out of this iniquitous traffic?” she 
demanded. 

“Oh, a bagatelle,”” Lily May replied languidly. “I had to pro: 
tect you, you see. If you will run liquor “ 

“Silence!” Tish thundered. “What have you made?” 

“I got three hundred for keeping Christopher busy while you 
unloaded,” she said a trifle sulkily. 

“Christophere” Tish said in a dazed manner. 

“He’s in the revenue service,” said Lily May. ‘So am I, fo) 
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that matter. There’s been hardly a day since we came when I 
couldn’t have arrested you all. But it would have upset mother 
a lot. If you don’t believe me : 

She turned up her skirt, and I shall never forget Tish’s eyes 
when she saw what I saw. That chit had her revenue badge 
pinned to the top of her stocking! 

It was after that that our dear Tish was taken with a sudden 
shuddering spell and we had to give her quite a heavy dose of 
blackberry cordial. It is possible that in the darkness we gave 
her more than we intended,’on an empty stomach, and there is 
undoubtedly a small percentage of alcohol in it to preserve it. 
When, later on, she insisted on opening one of the boxes and 
on tasting its contents before she would be entirely convinced, 
the combination was unfortunate. 

She lapsed into silence soon after that, rousing once to shed 
a few tears, a most unusual proceeding for her, and with her 
voice slightly thickened she said, “We have been ushed by those 
sons of Belial, Lizzie. I musht think of a way to shettle with 
them.” 

She dozed a little then, but shortly thereafter she wakened 
and said a sea serpent had just stuck its head up beside her, and 
what if it should find Aggie? I was greatly alarmed, but Lily 
May was quite calm. 

“She’s only slightly binged,” she said, “but she will sleep it 
off. Do her good probably; like having a good cry.” 

I pass over the next few hours. Tish slept, and we drifted 
about at the mercy of wind and tide. About midnight a gale 
came up and gave us considerable trouble, as the boxes kept 
shifting. Lily May once more suggested flinging them overboard, 
but I dared not do this without Tish’s consent, and when I 
roused her and asked her she gave me no satisfaction. 

“Shertainly not,” she said. “It’s evidench. Never destroy evi- 
dench, Lizzie.” 

“She'll snap out of it after a while,” Lily May comforted me. 
“But she’s sure gifted. I’ll bet a brandied peach would give her 
the DoT 3" 

I was about to reprove her when I suddenly perceived that 
the wind had lifted the fog, and there was even a pale moon- 
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light. And at that, Lily May clutched my arm and pointed 
ahead. 

We had indeed been drifting with the tide, and the schooner 
was just ahead, within a hundred yards or so. We were moving 
slowly toward it. 

I wakened Tish, and this time she responded. I can still see 
her, majestic and calm, clutching the rail and staring ahead. I 
can still hear the ringing tone of her voice when she said, ‘The 
hour of vengeance is at hand, Lizzie.” 

“T’ll tell the world it is, if you go up there,” said Lily May. 

But she brushed the child aside, and immediately Bill yelled 
from the schooner, “Stand by, there! What do you want?” 

“We're looking for trouble, Bill,” said Lily May. “If you have 
any around : 

But Bill recognized her voice, and he smiled down at us. 

“Trouble’s my middle name, ladies,” he said. “Come up and 
make yourselves at home. Hi, cap!” he shouted. “Here’s com- 
pany.” 

I had not an idea of what was in the wind until I saw Tish 
pick up her knitting bag. Her revolver was in it. 

How can I relate what followed? Tish went up first, Lily May 
was on the ladder, and I was in the very act of tying up, our 
rope in my hands, when I heard Tish say, ‘“‘“Hands up! You are 
under arrest.” 

Immediately on that, a most terrible uproar broke out above, 
and a shot rang out. Just after that my poor Tish’s revolver fell 
into the boat with a terrible thud, and so startled me that I let 
go of the rope. There was a frightful noise going on overhead, 
and as I drifted away I heard another shot or two, and then the 
captain’s voice. 

“T’ve got her, the h cat!” he called. “Start the engine, 
Bill. We'd better get out of here.” 

And the next minute the engine of the schooner was starting: 
and they were getting the anchor up. The schooner was moving: 
away. 

I cannot write my sensations without pain. The schoonen 
starting off; my dear Tish a prisoner on that accursed boat, 
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helpless, possibly injured; and Lily May, who had been placed 
in our care, on that accursed vessel. 

I stood up and called. 

“Tish!” I said in agony. “Tish, where are you?” 

“T am here, Lizzie,” I heard the dear familiar tones. And that 
was all. 

In a few moments I was alone on the bosom of the raging 
deep, and Tish and Lily May were on their way probably to the 
Canadian border. 

I have no very clear idea of what happened next. As I had no 
knowledge of a motor I could but experiment, and finally about 
two A.M. I did start the engine. I managed the steering fairly 
well after a time, and started back. The fog was quite gone by 
that time, and it was clear moonlight. I seemed to be going very 
fast, but I did not know how to step the thing and could but 
keep on. I have one very clear and tragic impression, however. 
In the moonlight I passed the bell buoy where we had left 
Aggie—and Aggie was not there! 

After that I remember little, except seeing our beach in front 
of me with a group of people on it, and steering at it. They 
have told me since that I came in on the top of a high roller, 
and that the Swallow simply crossed the beach and went up 
onto the lawn, where it stopped finally in the pansy bed, but I 
did not. 

And then Christopher was lifting my head from a bottle of 
Canadian Club whiskey as I lay on the ground, and saying in a 
shaken voice, “Where is she?” 

“Gone,” I said sadly. “They are all gone, Christopher. Tish 
and Aggie and Lily May. Gone.” 

“My God!” he said. “Lily May!” 

“Canada,” I said. “Or maybe England; or Spain. I don’t 


know. But Aggie " 
“What do you mean?” yelled Christopher. “Canada or Eng- 


land?” 

“They’ve been stolen. Abducted. By rum runners, Christo- 
pher,” I said. “But my dear Aggie s 

And at that minute I heard a sneeze from the house. 
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“Aggie!” I cried. “Aggie!” 

Then Hannah and Mr. MacDonald came up. Mr. MacDonald 
picked up a bottle and said, “You wouldn’t believe me before. 
Is this eau de cologne or is it liquor?” 

“Oh, get the h out of here,” said Christopher. 

They took me into the house, and there was Aggie sitting be- 
fore the fire, still shivering, and with a very bad cold. She had 
her feet in a mustard foot bath with a blanket over it, for Mr. 
MacDonald would not allow her to go upstairs, and she burst 
into tears the minute she saw me. 

“Y’b udder arrest, Lizzie,” she wailed. ‘I’ve beed soaked 
through, ad bit at by sharks, ad fired od, ad lost by teeth. Ad 
dow I’b arrested. It’s just too buch.” 

She had lost her teeth, poor soul. She had taken them out 
because they were chattering so, and they had slipped out of her 
hand. She might have recovered them, but just as she was about 
to do so a huge fish had snapped at them and got them. 

It had indeed been a day of misfortunes, and Aggie’s were 
not the least. For Mr. MacDonald and Christopher had heard 
her sneezing on the bell buoy, and had fired at her before they 
knew her. 

Then, when they did find her, she was sitting on a case of 
liquor, and nothing she could say did any good. 

“JT told theb it was dried fish,” she said, ‘but the darded fools 
wouldd’t believe be, ad whed they looked, it wasd’t.” 





As soon as possible Christopher and Mr. MacDonald had 
roused the island, and every possible boat had started out. I 
telegraphed to Charlie Sands also, and he was on his way by the 
first train. 

But all the next day went by, and no sign of the schooner or 
of Tish and Lily May. And as Aggie said, sitting up in bed with 
a bowl of junket—she could only eat soft food, poor thing— 
“We bay dever see theb agaid, Lizzie. They bay have to walk 
the plak or sobethig.” 

I spent all my time on the beach, awaiting news, and at eve. 
ning Charlie Sands arrived from the mainland. He came ove 
to me as I sat disconsolately on a rock, cutting up fish and feed 
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ing the sea gulls as our poor Tish had always done, and listened 
to my story. 

“Now,” he said when I had finished, “how many men were 
on that boat?” 

Pare.” 

“Three,” he repeated thoughtfully. “And my dear Aunt 
Letitia and Lily May. Is that correct?” 

“And boxes and boxes of-f—of liquor, Charlie.” 

“I wouldn’t worry about the liquor,” he said. “I imagine by 
this time ” He hesitated and sighed. “It seems rather a pity, 
in a way. Still——” 

“A pity!” I said angrily. “Your Aunt Letitia and Lily May 
Carter abducted, and you say it is a pity!” 

“Tm sorry,” he apologized. “Just for the moment my mind 
had wandered. Now let’s see. They’ve had eighteen hours, and 
the percentage was favorable. I rather think—of course, I’m not 
sure—but I rather think it’s about time something happened.” 

He then rose to his feet and looked out over the water, and 
said, “What kind of a boat was it anyhow?” 

“It was a schooner.” 

“Of course,” he said. “It would be a schooner, naturally. And 
while I am not a betting man, I’ll wager ten dollars against a 
bottle of blackberry cordial that this is it now.” 

I leaped to my feet, and there, coming around the point of 
our cove, was the revenue boat! I could only stand and stare. 
Our beloved Tish was at the helm, and as we gazed she shouted 
to Lily May, who at once shoved the anchor overboard. As all 
the sails were still up, the boat listed heavily to one side, but it 
stopped. 

There was no one else in sight, and this seemed to make 
Charlie Sands somewhat uneasy. 

“By the gods,” he said, “she’s done away with them!” 

But this proved to be erroneous. Our dear Tish, having 
brought the vessel to a halt, straightened her bonnet, and then 
drawing the small boat which trailed behind to the foot of the 
rope latter, she and Lily May got into it and Tish rowed it to 
the shore. 

Her first words were typical. 
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“I want a policeman, Lizzie,” she said briefly, “and a room 
in the jail, and a bath.” 

“I doubt if the jails are arranged that way, 
Sands, coming forward. “Still, we can inquire.” 

She had not noticed him before, and his presence startled her. 
I have never seen our Tish flinch, but she very nearly did so 
then. And she gave Lily May a curious look. 

“I have taken three prisoners,” she said with dignity. “They 
are locked in, down below in that ship. And here’s the key, for 
Mr. MacDonald.” 

She then felt in her workbag, handed a key to Charlie Sands, 
and started with dignity to the house. Charlie Sands looked at 
the key and then called after her. 

“Is that all you’ve got?” he said. 

She stiffened and glared at him. 

“If you mean the curse of this nation, rum,” she said coldly, 
“T have thrown it overboard.” 

“Not every bottle?” he said in a pleading voice. 

“Every bottle,” she said, and walked firmly into the house. 

Lily May did not follow her. She stood eyeing Charlie Sands 
through her long lashes. 

“Well?” she said. “Doesn’t papa still love mamma?” 

“T’ll tell you that,” he said sternly, “when you tell me some- 
thing else.” He then stooped and picked up a one-hundred- 
dollar bill which was lying on the grass. “Where did this come 
from?” 

“Well, well!” said Lily May. “You are lucky, aren’t you?” 

“Don’t look at me like that,” said Charlie Sands. “‘Where did 
this come from?” 

“They grow around here,” said Lily May cheerfully. “Not 
everywhere, but here and there, you know. Like four-leaf clo- 
vers.” 

“It didn’t by any chance drop from my Aunt Tish’s work- 
bag?” 

“Well, you might call up and inquire,” she suggested, and 
sauntered off to the house. 

She spent an hour and a quarter getting dressed that evening, 
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and when the Swallow and Christopher came back, Christopher 
almost crazy, she was sitting on the veranda doing her finger- 
nails. 

Hannah was laying the table inside, and she says she greeted 
him with “Hello, old egg! And how are things?” 

And that fool of a boy just got down on his knees and put his 
head in her lap and his arms around her; and when he looked 
up he said, “You little devil! I’ve a good notion to turn you 
over my knee and spank you.” 

As Aggie says, it was queer love-making, and there is no use 
trying to understand the younger generation. 

“Under no circumstances,” she says, “would Mr. Wiggins have 
threatened me with that. But then,’ she adds, “Mr. Wiggins 
would never have put on those dreadful clothes and pretended 
to be something he wasn’t either. Times have changed, Lizzie.” 

For it turned out, that very night, that Christopher was Billy 
Field. 


Never, so long as I live, shall I forget that evening around 
Aggie’s bed, when Tish told her story. The bootleggers had tied 
her up at once, and even Lily May also. But Lily May was so 
quiet and chastened that they had weakened, after a while, and 
had let her loose. 

“And then what did you do?” asked Charlie Sands. 

“Tt amused them,” she said, not looking at Tish. 

“TY think,” Tish said in a terrible voice, “the less said of that 
the better.” 

But it appears—for one must be frank—that Lily May saw 
that Tish was working with her ropes, and so she began to tell 
them stories. They must have been very queer ones, for Tish 
has never reverted to the subject. 

“I told them the flapper story,” she said to Charlie Sands, 
“and that new Ford one, and the April-fool joke.” 

Charlie Sands seemed to understand, for he nodded. 

“Pretty fair,” he said. 

But it seems they relaxed after that, and then she got them 
started on mixing different kinds of drinks. She would say, Did 
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you ever try this and that, with a drop of something else floated 
on the top? And she would taste the things they brought, and 
they would take the rest. 

“It was Bill who went under first. He went asleep standing 
up,” she said. And the captain next. But by that time Tish had 
freed herself, and she knocked Joe out with a piece of chain 
that was handy. And then their troubles were over, for they 
only had to drag them down below and lock them up. But they 
had been banging at the door all day, and Tish had had to 
make them keep quiet. She had the captain’s revolver by that 
time, and now and again she fired a bullet into the door frame, 
and they would hush up for an hour or so. Then they would 
start again. 

Our dear Tish finished her narrative and then rose. 

“And now,” she said brightly, “it is time for bed. I have done 
my duty, and shall sleep with a clear conscience.” 

“Are you so sure of that?” said Charlie Sands, and fixed her 
with a cold eye. 

“Why not?” Tish asked tartly. 

“One reason might be—piracy on the high seas.” 

“Piracy!” said Tish furiously. “I capture three rum runners, 
and you call it piracy?” 

“Then there’s no matter of money to be discussed.” 

“Certainly not,” said Tish. 

“Of seventeen hundred and forty-one dollars,” he insisted. 
“At the present moment concealed in your bedroom.” 

“That money belongs to the church.” 

“I see. But the amount interests me. I can understand the 
seventeen hundred, and even the forty. But why the one?” 

“Two months at eight hundred and seventy dollars and fifty 
cents per month,” Tish said, staring at him defiantly. “Even an 
idiot could figure that.” 

“And you took it from those bootleggers?” 

“I'd earned it for them.” 

“By force and duress?” 

“Nothing of the sort. The man was asleep.” 

“Hijacking,” he said softly. “Ye gods and little fishes! Hijack- 
ing for the church!” 
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He seemed a trifle dazed, although Tish carefully explained 
her position to him. 

“T see it all,” he said. “It sounds all right, but there must be 
a catch in it somewhere. I don’t quite grasp it, that’s all.” 

After a time, however, he got up and went to the door, still 
thinking, and called Christopher. 

“Come in, you young impostor,” he said, “and tell us how 
much you’ve had out of the summer.” 

“IT couldn’t quite make it,” said Christopher sadly. “Five hun- 
dred for the boat and two hundred revenue salary. That’s all.” 

“Certainly it’s not all, Billy Field!” said Lily May. “I have 
three hundred from Smith, haven’t I? That makes the thou- 
sand.” 

But Charlie Sands was holding his head. 

“It sounds all right,’ he said. “The parish house gets a 
kitchen, and Field gets Lily May. Personally I think my Aunt 
Tish ought to get thirty years, but still ” He groaned. “Rum 
running, assault and battery, piracy, straight larceny and hi- 
jacking!” he said. ‘““And everybody’s happy! There’s a profound 
immorality somewhere,” he added, looking around at us. “But 
where?” 

He got up feebly. “I’m getting too old for much of this,” he 
said. “Get me a stiff dose of blackberry cordial, somebody. And, 
Field, slip around to old MacDonald’s and get a bit of some- 
thing to float on the top.” 
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Only last night I was looking at the sky, and the sight of the 
Dipper brought back to me forcibly the events of last summer. 
I went to my desk, and there I got out the one or two small ob- 
jects which I had retained as reminders of the affair: a small 
piece of black cloth cut, as we later discovered, from one of the 
extra curtains of Tish’s car and having two small round holes 
in it, the notes made on the third, fourth, and fifth of August, 
a box of marshmallows now dried and hard, and a pair of long 
spurs which we found discarded by the cabin when all was over. 

So tonight, while Tish is at prayer meeting and Aggie has 
retired to her couch, I propose to make a permanent record of 
the experience in the hope that, given chronologically, Charlie 
Sands will see that no Christian woman, such as his dear aunt 
Tish undoubtedly is, could have done otherwise than as she did. 

As a matter of fact, a portion of the responsibility is actually 
his. It was he who on her birthday in the spring presented Tish 
with the book on the art of fishing which was the beginning of 
it all. 

“Stream fishing, my beloved aunt,” he said, with emphasis. 
“Nice quiet creeks and rivers. It may seem a trifle flat after a 
certain affair which I recall, but the idea is that you catch the 
fish and not vice versa.” 

By this he referred to the summer before, when we had 
rented a cottage on the Maine coast and were wont to take a 
boat and do a lhttle quiet fishing for codfish, tying our lines 
to the seats and knitting or reading until a certain agitation 
showed that something was on the hook. 





THE DIPPER appeared in the Post in 1929, a year notable for other events than the 
Stock Market crash. The author, however, had been camping in Yellowstone Park a year 
or two before and found herself more fascinated by the fishing, the bears and the 
scenery than by the ratification of the Kellogg-Briand treaty. Tish, Lizzie and Aggie 
never went to the Antarctic, though Admiral Byrd did. 
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Unfortunately, on the day in question, our anchor had caught 
in the blow hole of a whale and for some time it looked as 
though we were bound for the mid-Atlantic, if not for the Brit- 
ish Isles. I remember our passing through a fishing fleet at a 
terrific pace and that one man called to us to let go. 

“If you do get him what’ll you do with him?” he said. 

I forget our dear Tish’s reply, but I do know that we finally 
collided with a large revenue boat and that, while it freed us, 
a sailor leaned over the edge and accused us of trying to sink 
them. ; 

Save that Aggie suffered severely from mal de mer during the 
experience, there were no untoward results, and I have simply 
recounted the affair to explain Charlie Sands’ speech. 

The fact is that for some time Tish had been growing restless 
again, and all of us had noticed it. To turn her mind to fishing, 
then, seemed to offer a safe outlet for those energies which with 
Tish are prone to translate themselves into action. 

For three or four days, therefore, we were very hopeful. 
Then, one Thursday afternoon, on her day out, Hannah came 
in to see us. She has lived with Tish so long that she knows her 
every mood, and there was a certain wildness in her eye that set 
Aggie to sneezing at once. 

“‘She’s off again, Miss Lizzie,” she said. 

“What do you mean, Hannah?” 

“She’s getting ready for something. She bought a fishing pole 
—one that comes to pieces—and she’s been practicing with it 
out the apartment window for days. She’s dropped two worms 
that I know of into Mrs. Perkins’ charlotte russe that she’d set 
on the window sill below and she’s flung an onion into the Rob- 
inson’s baby buggy down in the courtyard, when the baby was 
Pek les 

“An onion?” I said faintly. 

“Yes’m. That’s in Mr. Charlie’s book on fishing. I read it last 
night after she was in bed. It says you can catch fish on all sorts 
of things. It’s the way you throw them in the water that matters. 
The man that wrote it caught ’em on onions and radishes and 
ears of corn.” 
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“He’s lying,” Aggie said sternly. ‘Even if I saw a fish eating 
an ear of corn I wouldn’t believe him.” 

“Liver too,’ said Hannah in a hollow voice. “She put some 
liver on the hook yesterday morning and the janitor’s cat got 
it. They had to get a veterinary.” 

We comforted the poor soul as best we might, but when she 
had gone Aggie had a nervous chill. She was certain that some- 
thing was going to happen and that we would find ourselves in 
trouble again. 

“She has been doing so well, Lizzie,’ she said. “Only the 
other day Mr. Ostermaier spoke about her Sunday-school class 
and the things she knits for the Old Ladies’ Home.” 

And with that poor Aggie began to cry. She said she was not 
frightened; that she was thinking of Mr. Wiggins, and how be- 
fore he fell off that dreadful roof he had liked to dig a can of 
worms and cut a pole and go fishing; and no nonsense about 
radishes and ears of corn and killing people’s cats and so on, 
and her hay fever just coming on. 

That was on Thursday. On Friday Tish herself came around. 
Save that her bonnet was slightly over one ear, she was her 
usual calm and well-poised self and lost no time in coming to 
the point. 

“For some years,” she said, “I have felt that we have not done 
justice to our great national parks. They are our parks. They 
belong to us, to the people. Year by year thousands of us visit 
them, gazing on their natural beauties, studying their flora and 
fauna, and learning something of their great mountains.” 

Here Aggie, who remembered a trip to Glacier Park some 
years ago, interrupted her. 

“Mountains!” she said bitterly. “Don’t you talk mountains 
to me, Tish Carberry. The next time I propose to drop a set of 
teeth three thousand feet I'll go up in a balloon and throw 
them out.” 

“In proposing the Yellowstone,” Tish went on, ignoring her. 
“I have two reasons. First, there is beauty without danger, and 
also there is fishing. We are no longer young, and it is as well 
to prepare for the days to come when the active life may be be- 
yond us. A great mind specialist has said that he never fears for 
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those who like to fish. Aggie, of course, will always belong to 
those of whom it was said: ‘A primrose by a river’s brim a yel- 
low primrose was to him, and it was nothing more.’ ” 

“Yellow primrose!” said Aggie furiously. “Yellow goldenrod, 
you mean. And ragweed, Tish Carberry. And you know per- 
fectly well what they do to me.” 

“There are also animals,” Tish said. “Indeed, I gather that 
the animals are a great attraction. Kindness has tamed them, 
and in many cases they will eat out of the human hand.” 

“Eat a piece out of the human hand!” said Aggie. “What 
kind of animals?” 

“Mostly bears, I believe,” Tish told her kindly. “Of course, 
there are others.” But the thought was almost too much for 
Aggie. She has a great fear of animals, and especially of bears, 
and into the bargain she has always suffered from hay fever 
following any visit to the Zoo, maintaining that their fur has a 
peculiar, irritant quality. Nor was she consoled by the fact that 
we were to motor across the continent, camping by various 
streams where Tish might fish and carrying our outfit in a small 
cart or wagon which trailed behind. 

“She'll fish and we’ll work,” she said most unfairly. “And I’m 
through with sleeping on the ground. The next time I get into 
bed with a snake—” 

“It was a toad,” I reminded her. 

“Well, it felt like a snake.” 

Of course, she went in the end, although she was depressed 
throughout the preparations, buying her knickerbockers, cap, 
and flannel shirts without enthusiasm and insisting on taking 
an air mattress. As, however, during revolver practice on the 
road a few days out, Tish unfortunately put a bullet through 
it, its usefulness was early over. 

But in spite of her apprehension, the trip itself was almost 
without incident. Some one or two small things occurred, natu- 
rally. Thus, Tish always drives her car with sureness but at a 
high rate of speed, and once we were almost apprehended. Had 
she not, by a skillful turn of the wheel, forced the motorcycle 
policeman into a ditch full of water, we would undoubtedly 
have found ourselves in difficulty. And again, entering a corn- 
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field in search of bait one early morning, she practically collided 
with the farmer who owned the field. 

I must say he was most unpleasant and threatened to have 
her arrested. But when she explained that she only wanted one 
ear of corn to fish with he gave her a strange look and backed 
away. 

“Well, all the queer fish aren’t in the water,” he said. “All 
right, ma’am, it’s yours. But take my advice: I’m a fisherman 
myself. Put some butter and salt on it, and you want to look for 
a fish with a good set of teeth.” 

He waited until Tish had adjusted her hook and dropped it 
into the hole, and when a moment or two later she drew in a 
large bass he sat down on the bank and held his head in his 
hands. 

“And me feedin’ corn to hogs!”’ he groaned. “Man and boy, 
for fifty years feedin’ corn to hogs.” 

When we broke camp and moved on he was still there. 

We reached the park without incident, and at once left the 
main roads for back lanes, where, as Tish so rightly said, we 
could be alone with Nature. Looking back, it is as though we 
had been led to this course, for had we not done so we would 
never have met Mr. Armstrong, and this account would never 
have been written. 

Never shall I forget that first meeting. It happened in this 
fashion: 

The roads had grown rougher, and we had been having 
trouble with the trailer, which was inclined to slip and bounce. 
Indeed, on turning a corner one day it skidded around and 
struck a man in a light buggy. Fortunately he was not injured 
by his fall, but after that, on such roads, Tish requested Aggie 
to sit on the trailer and thus steady it. It was at such a time that 
the meeting occurred. 

We were moving along quietly when we saw a cowboy sitting 
by the road on his horse. From a distance he was indeed a gor- 
geous picture, wearing orange-colored chaps of some long fur, 
a purple shirt, a green neckerchief, and an enormous Stetson 
hat. It was only later that we perceived a certain incongruity 
in his costume. At the time all we noticed was that he held in 
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his hand the loop of a lasso, and that as we passed he suddenly 
flung it at the car. A moment later we heard a terrible cry from 
Aggie, and Tish at once put on the brakes. There was our poor 
friend, sitting upright in the road with a noose around her 
neck, and the most shocked expression I have ever seen on a 
human face. 

The cowboy had not moved. He appeared stunned, but after 
a moment or two he got slowly off his horse and took off his hat. 

“Sorry,” he said. “Awfully sorry. I didn’t know the lady was 
cere. 

“You threw that rope at me,” Tish said angrily. “Don’t stand 
there and say you didn’t. I saw you.” 

“T was practicing.” 

“Practicing! Why don’t you get a cow to practice on? That’s 
your business, isn’t it?” 

“Not by a damn sight,” he said, with sudden violence. “I’m 
a—but it’s a long story, ladies. A long, sad story. Why should I 
bother you with my troubles? You can get a ranger about half 
a mile from here and have me locked up. As a matter of fact, I 
wish you would. A nice quiet cell somewhere sounds all right 
tome.” 

Well, when we had a good look at him, he was certainly a 
queer figure, for all his fancy clothes. He was a pale young man 
with nose glasses; not bad-looking but, as Tish said later, all 
wrong. He had the best of his chaps somewhere up around his 
armpits, and along with the regulation bag of Bull Durham in 
the breast pocket of his shirt he had a fountain pen clamped 
to it. His hat was creased wrong and sat up on top of his head, 
and when he tried to get on his horse again he started from the 
off side. 

“That’s wrong,” Tish called to him. 

“Ts it?” he said humbly. “Thanks. Thanks very much. Maybe 
that’s the reason I’ve had so much trouble with him.” 

Well, as he got on he scraped the creature’s back with his 
spur—he had the longest spurs I have ever seen—and the last 
we saw of him he had picked himself up and the horse was a 
quarter of a mile away and still going. 
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Of the Yellowstone I need not speak. Who has not seen, in 
magazines and railroad folders, the pictures of its scenic beau- 
ties? 

We camped near a basin where there were a number of boil- 
ing springs, and here we did our washing. It was a fine sight to 
see the garments boiled and emerging in a state of snowy white- 
ness. We erected our clothesline in a grove near by, and as the 
garments were sucked down out of sight, we waited until they 
emerged and then hooked them out. 

I regret to say, however, that a pair of my own undergarments 
did not reappear. They had been made by hand, and I was 
deeply regretful. Later, however, they came back. A very nice 
young ranger was showing the pool to some girls from a board- 
ing school, and threw in a rather soiled handkerchief so that 
they could see it sucked down and returned to him clean. 

We were sitting near by when this happened. 

“Now am I telling you a fairy tale?” he demanded. “There it 
is! Let’s see what’s happened to it.” 

Well, what had happened was plenty, for when he hooked it 
out it was my lost undergarment. I never saw a man so upset. 

Thus a week passed. We moved from lake to stream and vice 
versa, but we had not seen the cowboy again, although we often 
spoke of him. Aggie was particularly interested, scenting a ro- 
mance, but Tish was busy with her fishing. She caught several 
trout on radishes and even, one day when we ran short, an 
excellent one on a dill pickle. Pine cones, however, perhaps 
because of their lack of color, were not successful. 

When she came home in the evening we made it a point to 
have an excellent meal ready, and to have the camp in perfect 
order. And on just such an evening, as we were sitting down to 
dinner, we found the cowboy again. 

I was taking some hot biscuits out of the oven when we heard 
a sound, and he emerged into the firelight. He looked even 
queerer than before, and he was dragging behind him about six 
feet of vine that had caught in one of his spurs. 

Just as he came close he put one foot on the vine and nearly 
fell. 

“Damn!” he said. “Two or three damns and a hell! Why in 
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the name of the great god Pan anybody chooses to wear these 
things—” 

“Then why wear them?” Tish said coldly. “As for your lan- 
guage, you owe us an apology, young man.” 

“Tm sorry,” he said. “The truth is, I’m not quite myself. I’ve 
been living on canned beans for a week, and if I keep on I’ll 
need to be roped to the ground or I'll blow away with the first 
gale.” 

Well, as supper was ready, we asked him to eat with us, and 
I never saw a man eat like that. He ate sixteen biscuits, and at 
the end he seemed much stronger. Not that he cheered percep- 
tibly. What Aggie called a blue-and-yellow melancholy was per- 
ceptible throughout, and he had a queer habit, too, of looking 
over his shoulder. Every time he took a biscuit he would glance 
about and then pop it into his mouth, all at once. 

As Tish said later, he looked haunted. 

He was quieter when the meal was over. He took out a pack- 
age of papers and a bag of tobacco and started to roll a ciga- 
rette. Then he muttered something, looked around again, and 
having put the stuff away, reached down into his boot and took 
out a box of ready-made cigarettes. When he had lighted one he 
drew a long breath and looked at us. 

“You look like sensible women,” he said, “‘and truthful ones. 
Tell me, do I look like anything you ever saw before? Like a 
cowboy, for example, or a strong brutal he-man?” 

“From a distance—’ Tish began tactfully, but he only 
groaned. 

“Precisely,” he said. “From a distance. But I don’t fool any- 
body, do I?” He looked down bitterly at himself. “It’s no use. 
I’ve been going around like this for two weeks, but it doesn’t 
get any better. Take these chaps. I don’t need protection in 
front. I need it from the rear. But suppose I do the sensible 
thing and turn them around! Take these spurs. I’m not used to 
them, ladies. When I try to hold onto my horse with my legs, 
and God knows it’s the only way I can, I dig him in the ribs and 
he runs off with me.” He sighed. “J’ve been run off with six 
times today. Great Scott, what’s that?” 
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We had all heard a rustling in the bushes, but it ceased and 
he looked relieved. Tish was regarding him intently. 

“Are we to understand that you are wearing this costume as a 
disguise?” 

He grunted and shifted his position. 

“I can’t seem to learn to sit on the ground,” he said, “and as 
to sitting on my heel, which I’m supposed to do, how can any 
human being sit on a six-inch spur? No, not a disguise, exactly. 
The truth is—” 

But he did not finish. A black bear at that moment came out 
of the bushes and went toward him. He fairly turned white. 

“I’m sorry, ladies,” he said. “I’ve been trying to lose this crea- 
ture for four days. If you have any candy or sugar, it will keep 
her quiet. I’ve given her all I have.” 

Aggie had screamed and now started to sneeze, but Tish with 
her usual efhiciency at once found some lump sugar. While the 
bear ate it the young man regarded her with hostile eyes. 

“It’s a queer world,” he said. “I’ve bought that bear, heart 
and soul, for four pounds of marshmallows and two jars of 
honey. But people are different, women especially. Four pounds 
of marshmallows and two jars of honey! A man can offer a girl 
all he’s got, and she’ll want something different.” 

“Then you are not a cowboy by profession?” Tish asked. 

“Cowboy! Ladies, I'll be honest. Since I was ten years old the 
only acquaintance I’ve had with a beef steer has been on the 
plate, not the hoof. 

“Ym an Easterner,” he went on. “In the bond business. High- 
grade bonds offering good returns. We specialize in chain stores. 
There is no question but that the chain store is the future de- 
velopment of the retail business. A bond is income plus security. 
Also—I’m sorry, ladies! It’s the habit of years. Well, about a 
year ago I became engaged, but a month or so ago the engage- 
ment was broken. She came west in June, and she wrote me a let- 
ter. She said she had been thinking things over, and I was not 
the type. The type!” He groaned again, and taking off his enor- 
mous hat, held his head in his hands. “What she wants, it ap- 
pears, is a man who is a man; somebody from the open spaces. 
A man who loves the wild, can conquer a horse, and roll his 
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own cigarettes! Somebody who wears fur pants and likes beans, 
by heck! I’d like to feed her on a bean diet for a week! As a mat- 
ter of fact, she hates beans. Beans and bears. I’d like to give her 
Susie for four days. She’d be as fed up as I am.” 

“Susie?” 

“Susie’s the bear,” he said somberly. “I named her Susie. It 
was all I could think of. You see, her name is Suzanne.” 

He got up then and gave a hitch to his chaps. 

“I don’t get the hang of the things,” he said mournfully. “If I 
put my spurs on first in the’ morning, I can’t get ’em on at all. 
I’ve tried sleeping in them, but when a man’s been accustomed 
all his life to taking off his pants at night—’” 

Here Aggie sneezed, and he got up. 

“Well, I guess I'll be going,” he said. 

He thanked us for our hospitality and started off. He had a 
camp near by, he said. At the edge of the clearing, however, he 
stopped and looked back. 

“You wouldn’t like to keep Susie for a while, I suppose?” he 
said. “‘She’s an interesting bear. You wouldn’t believe it, but she 
stole a bottle of whiskey from a tourist’s car last Tuesday and 
brought it back for me to open.” 

Tish. stiffened somewhat. 

“And you opened it?” 

“OF course, I did,” he said. “Don’t all these he-men drink 
whiskey?” 

Tish was thoughtful after he had gone. 

“It is a pitiful case,” she said. “Here is a young man whose 
character is being entirely undermined by some idiot of a girl. 
He drinks, he swears, he is accessory to a theft. Yet in the past, I 
feel sure, his life has been blameless.” 

“If only the girl could see him now,” Aggie said gently. 

But Tish glared at her. 

“The only thing we can hope,’ 
not see him.” 

We retired thoughtfully. I could see that Tish was pondering 
his problem, and at such times we allow her splendid intellect 
to work uninterrupted. Things were quiet enough until 2 a.M., 
when I heard Aggie screaming. As I ran toward her tent some- 
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thing large and lumbering crashed into me and knocked me 
down. Aggie maintained that Susie had come back and sat down 
on her chest while she devoured a jar of cold cream and that 
she had carried off a package of Seidlitz powders. Aggie was con- 
siderably unnerved, but no damage had been done, and we went 
to sleep again. 

While we were breakfasting the young man came back. 

“See here,’”’ he said. “I came to warn you. Are you sure your 
sugar is all right? I think Susie’s poisoned. She went down to 
the creek this morning to take a drink of water, and I’ve never 
seen a bear act like that. She’s rolling around now, yelling and 
foaming at the mouth.” 

We explained about the Seidlitz powders. He was greatly re- 
lieved and ate a hearty breakfast of fish balls and hot waffles. 
But he seemed abstracted, at that. 

He said that he had seen a car go by an hour or so ago and 
was certain Suzanne was in it, alone. 

“As certain as a man can be,” he said. “In my condition all 
girls look like her, of course; but she wore a red tam-o’-shanter, 
and the way she held her head, and her pretty little nose, and 
all that—and I know the very way she drives a car, as if she was 
thinking of something else.” 

“I consider that very hopeful,” Tish said. “She has evidently 
followed you.” 

But he shook his head. 

“She doesn’t know I'm here,” he said. “What I had planned 
was to get this stuff by heart and then spring it on her. She’s 
been at a ranch near Cody, and I was going there later. I meant 
to ride in, rolling a cigarette with one hand and firing a six- 
shooter with the other—whatever a six-shooter is. You can’t buy 
anything but automatics now. But what’s the use? I can’t roll a 
cigarette with both hands, and when I do I can’t make them 
stick. I’ve got a tube of library paste, but it tastes something 
awful.” 

“Have you any idea where she is going?” 

“None whatever. She was going to camp, from the look of her 
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“Camp alone?” 

“Oh, she’ll start alone, all right,’’ he said listlessly, “but it 
won't be for long. There will be rangers six feet deep around her 
in time. She’s that kind.” 

Well, he went away, and Tish, who was looking thoughtful, 
went fishing. The day was quiet, except for one incident. I was 
stirring up a cup custard for our evening meal when we heard a 
horse galloping wildly through the woods. Mr. Armstrong was 
on him—we had learned that this was his name—and just as the 
horse passed us he fell off. He lay quite still, and we rushed up 
to him, but he was unhurt. He was simply lying there swearing 
quietly but terribly. I was glad that our dear Tish was not pres- 
ent. When he sat up he announced that he was through. 

“I’ve stood a lot,” he said. “I’ve been stung by wasps and 
thrown from horses and lived on beans and got a bear I don’t 
know what to do with. Enough’s enough.” 

As he was in no condition even to heat a can of beans, we pre- 
vailed upon him to take supper with us; Tish brought in a nice 
string of fish, and Aggie made a sauce tartare. I thought he 
would never stop eating, and as Susie had not appeared, we had 
a quiet evening. When he took off his chaps and so on he was 
a very good-looking young man. He said Suzanne was all right, 
but that she had been carried away by reading stories about cow- 
boys on dude ranches, and so on. 

“It’s in her blood now,” he said gloomily. “I wrote her that 
the bond business was fair, and she wrote back that nobody 
could think of bonds who had sat on a horse and looked at the 
stars! But you can bet your sweet life she doesn’t look at the 
stars alone.” 

“She’s doing it tonight,” Tish reminded him. 

“How do you know that?” he demanded. “I’d like to bet 
she’s got three rangers pointing out the Dipper to her this min- 
ute. And she’ll let on she never saw it before. That’s the sort she 
is 
The next day he was gone. How he escaped from Susie I do 
not know, but I do know that she remained with us. Aggie never 
liked her, however, and one day Tish and I, having been to a 
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near-by settlement for food, returned to find our poor Aggie 
hanging from the branch of a tree, while Susie stood on it and 
playfully swayed it up and down. 

However, she was really a good-natured bear, and she was 
very useful to us later on. 


It must have been ten days later that we happened on 
Suzanne. We had been moving about with Susie on the trailer, 
camping here and there, and we found her quite by accident. 

We had drawn into a grove beside a lake to make camp when 
we heard a ukulele at a short distance, and a girl singing. Tish 
motioned us to be quiet, and when we had made our way 
through the trees we came in sight of her. She was not alone, 
and just as we got within earshot a male voice said, “It’s a great 
place to see the stars. Look, there’s the Dipper.” 

We knew then that it was Suzanne, and she certainly was not 
alone. There was one ranger setting up her tent and another 
one washing her dishes. She herself looked very pretty and fresh, 
sitting on a robe from her car. 

“There’s one thing I'll say for you western men,” she said. 
“You can do everything, from washing dishes to firing a gun. 
When I think of the men I know back home, sitting around 
clubs or playing golf, it makes me sick.” 

“It’s sure the life, little girl.” 

She sighed and looked pensive. 

“When I think that I have to go back to that,” she said. “I 
who adore the open and the stars! Picture me at balls this next 
winter! I who so love the wild, and the creatures of the wild. 
The big shaggy buffaloes, the gentle deer, the cunning friendly 
bears.” 

Just at that instant Susie walked into the clearing toward her, 
and she let out the most awful yell. 

“It’s a bear!” she screamed. “It’s coming at me! Shoot it, 
somebody.” 

As we retired from the spot Tish’s indignation was extreme. 

“The little fool,” she said furiously. “What a man like Mr. 
Armstrong can see in a girl like that is beyond me. She needs a 
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lesson, that’s what she needs. Camping! I’ll bet somebody else 
has cooked every slice of bacon for her since she got here. What 
she needs—” 

She did not complete the sentence, but remained in deep 
thought during the remainder of the evening. 

The next day was a repetition of that evening. The rangers 
being presumably occupied, two young men in plus fours did 
Suzanne’s camp work and listened to her ukulele, and in the 
evening three rangers came. As she was a very pretty girl, prob- 
ably this was to be expected, but Tish resented it with what in 
anyone less broad of mind would have been sulkiness. She did 
not fish that day, but remained in camp, and late that night I 
wakened to see Susie tied to a tree, an unusual procedure, and 
Tish poring by the firelight over what appeared to be a map. 

As I was weary I slept heavily and was only roused by Aggie 
bending over me and shaking me. 

“She’s gode!” she said, excitement always causing her an acute 
coryza. ‘“Tish’s gode and she’s left a dote. Oh, Lizzie, there’s sobe- 
thig wrog. Sobethig terribly wrog.” 

The note told us very little. Tish had found it expedient to 
go to the cabin—an isolated spot in a remote corner of the park 
where we had once spent two days—and would meet us there 
later in the day at the crossroads. “Bring Susie,” she wrote. 
“Also some canned beans and half a dozen packages of marsh- 
mallows. But do not come to the cabin. Stop at the crossroads.” 

“Stop at the crossroads!” Aggie said indignantly. “I’be stoppig 
right here. If she thigks I’be goig to walk fifty biles draggig that 
bear by the had she can thigk agaid.” 

It was not necessary to walk, however, as we found that Tish 
had not taken the car. Our bewilderment was extreme, but there 
was nothing to do but obey. I can drive a little, and so we pro- 
ceeded to break camp and prepare to depart. Here a most unto- 
ward incident occurred, probably due to my preoccupation. In 
attempting to start I unluckily put the car into reverse, and to 
my horror we backed rapidly down a bank and into the lake. 

In this connection I should like to say that, Aggie notwith- 
standing, we were never in any danger whatever. By standing 
upright in the car our heads were well above the surface, and 
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Susie indeed appeared to enjoy it. I recall that in some manner 
or other she caught a fish and ate it with apparent gusto. 

Nevertheless, time was lost. It was fully two hours before a 
passing car discovered us and pulled us out. And while waiting 
we had abundance of time in which to discuss the mystery. Aggie 
was convinced that Tish had been abducted and had written the 
note under duress. 

“We bay dever see her agaid,” she said dismally. 

But I was filled with dire forebodings which I kept to myself. 
From where we stood in the water we could see Suzanne’s camp 
site, and it appeared to be deserted. Also there was no sign of 
her car, and once more in agony of mind I saw our dear Tish as 
I had seen her the night before, poring over a map. 

It was late in the evening and raining when we reached the 
crossroads, but there to our joy was our comrade, safe and sound. 
True, she looked worn and somewhat battered, as though she 
had been through a struggle of some sort, and there was a long 
scratch across her cheek. But she was cheerful, and almost ex- 
alted. 

“Did you bring the beans and marshmallows?” was her first 
question. 

She listened absently to our explanation of our delay, glanced 
at Susie asleep in the rear of the car, and at once took the wheel. 

“We shall have to take a roundabout route,” she said. “I came 
by a short cut on foot, but with the car— You haven’t seen Mr. 
Armstrong, I suppose?” 

“ING.” Jsaid. 

“Well, that can wait.” 

It was then raining hard, and the road was growing worse. 
We rattled over rocks and sank into mudholes, and once Aggie 
wailed that Susie was holding onto her and squeezing her to 
death. But it was not until dusk had fallen that we finally mired 
in a deep hole, and nothing Tish could do was of any avail. We 
were in a remote portion of the park, far from any tourist 
travel, and to add to our discomfort a cold wind was blowing. 

It was quite dark when Tish finally abandoned the effort and 
walked ahead to look for a camping spot. When she returned 
there was hope in her voice. 
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“There’s a cow lying in the road just around the bend,” she 
said. “If I can slip a rope over its horns it will pull us out. A cow 
is tractable, but strong.” 

I immediately got out the towrope, and Tish made a loop in 
it. Then we tied the free end to the car, and she disappeared 
into the darkness. It was only an instant later that things began 
to happen. There was a terrible jerk, and Susie was hurtled 
into the air and out into the road. The next moment I saw Tish 
running toward us. 

“Untie that rope!” she called. “It’s not a cow. It’s a—” 

I heard no more. We were off on the wiidest ride in my expe- 
rience. For some little time the creature kept to the road. Then 
it turned, and of what followed I have only a dim and confused 
memory. Once I am sure we went through a stream, and again 
over a burned forest. It is well enough for Tish to ask why I did 
not set the brakes; so far as I recall I was not stationary in one 
spot long enough to set anything. I do not even know when I 
lost Aggie. 

But all is well that ends well. At the end of two miles, accord- 
ing to Tish’s later estimate, the car brought up against a tree 
and the rope broke. I could hear the creature galloping off, and 
knew that the adventure was over. Nevertheless, it was some 
time before I could compose myself, and almost dawn before I 
was able to sleep. The day had been an eventful one, and I am 
not as young as I once was. 

At daybreak Tish and Aggie found me, having had no diffi- 
culty in tracing my progress. Tish said that the rope was over 
the creature’s horns before she realized that it was a large buf- 
falo, probably male, and that it was then too late to do any- 
thing. 

She examined the car, and found that, except for losing its 
lamps and mudguards, it was still intact. 

“They are certainly powerful animals,” she said thoughtfully. 
“And how the Indians ever killed them with bows and arrows I 
cannot understand. However—” 

She then inspected our location, and declared that if we had 
chosen it it could not have been better. With which cryptic re- 
mark we set to work to make camp, asking no questions. Tish 
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herself had disappeared, taking with her the beans and marsh- 
mallows. When she returned we were astounded to find that she 
had brought with her a number of camp delicacies in cans and 
bottles, but she offered no explanations. 

Indeed, almost her sole remark, I recall, during the evening 
was when she asked if we had any idea of where Mr. Armstrong 
was to be located. When we said we had not, she frowned 
slightly. 

“He must be found,” she said. ‘““Not necessarily at once, but 
soon. If only the idiot hasn’t left the park! It would be like a 
man,” she continued, with that clear vision of the other sex 
which never fails her, “to let somebody else do the work and 
take the risks, and then run off.” 

It was the next morning that Aggie, whose day it was to po- 
lice the camp, came to me with an agonized look on her face. 
Tish was again absent on one of her mysterious errands. 

“She was out last night, Lizzie,” she said. “I saw her go. And 
she took Susie with her, on a rope.” 

“If you will spy on her,” I began, but she interrupted me by 
holding out a piece of cloth with two small holes cut in it. 

“Do you know what that is?”’ she demanded. “It’s a mask, and 
Tish had it on last night. Where did she go? Where did she get 
six cans of caviar, three bottles of olives, and all that deviled 
ham? She didn’t win it in a raffle.” 

And just then Tish came into camp and heard her. If she was 
indignant she concealed it, and her voice was kindly, even toler- 
ant, when she spoke. 

“The question is an ethical one, Aggie,” she said, “and prob- 
ably beyond your comprehension. But it is this: when I find a 
problem with a possible honorable and happy solution I feel 
that I am satisfied in going to any lengths to work it out.” 

“What lengths?” Aggie demanded in a terrible voice. 

“I have removed Suzanne from an environment obviously un- 
suited to her, and certainly unsettling. She is safe at the cabin; 
she has a roof over her head, beans to eat and coffee to drink, 
and a bunk to sleep in. If she knows enough to fill it with leaves 
she will have a good bed. All she lacks is men to do the work for 
her and show her the Dipper.” 
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“And you think she’ll stay?” Aggie asked scornfully. “She’s got 
a car, hasn’t she?” 

I shall never forget the forbearance in Tish’s voice as she re- 
plied. 

“She has indeed a car, Aggie. Unfortunately, it has no gaso- 
line in it.” 

“She’s got two legs. If everybody doesn’t know that, it’s not 
her fault.” 

“But Susie has four,” said Tish kindly. “It is strange how she 
dislikes Susie, for Susie likes the cabin. All I have done has been 
to throw a few marshmallows on the roof at night, and it is 
really surprising how much time that bear spends on it.” 

Well, it appeared that she considered Suzanne really a nice 
girl, only temporarily gone wrong, and that she felt that a brief 
lesson, with Mr. Armstrong later effecting a rescue, was the only 
thing needed. 

Later on, she told us further details. Of the kidnaping she 
said little, save that it had been necessary only to threaten 
Suzanne with a revolver, and that the girl had showed consid- 
erable courage. She had indeed thought that Tish was a man 
and had tried a number of small coquetries on her, but natu- 
rally without effect. 

But Tish felt that Mr. Armstrong ought to play a part in all 
this and that the first thing, naturally, was to find him. Her 
plan was to leave Aggie and myself on guard, so to speak, and 
herself take the car and locate him if possible. She had found a 
vantage spot on the hill over the cabin, and there we were to 
watch, unseen. To prevent a chance intruder from driving into 
the cabin lane, she had already set up a sign, “Keep out. Dan- 
ger.” And she felt that all was well. 

Early the next morning, therefore, she took her departure, 
and Aggie and I began our vigil. Only a day or so ago I found 
my notes, as I had kept them. 


Monday, Aug. 3rd: S. waited inside the cabin until Susie 
got off the roof and departed. Then she gathered firewood, 
but it was green and would not burn. Cried a bit. Made fire 
at last. Put coffee on and opened can of beans. Coffeepot 
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upset and coffee spilled. Got more water for coffee from 
creek. Beans burned while doing so. Gave up, kicked coffee- 
pot and upset it. Has had nothing so far all day. On Susie 
appearing again, ran into cabin. 

Tuesday: Tried to wash some clothes in creek. Lost soap, 
as it floated away. Followed it for a time, then gave up in 
despair. Imagine it is only soap she has. Large moose 
around cabin today. Wonder if Tish thought of this possi- 
bility? She has given up trying to build fire and is eating 
cold beans out of tin cans. Evidently loathes them, but 
needs nourishment. 

Wednesday: She has been trying to gather firewood for 
cabin, as nights are cold. Dropped a piece on her foot and 
sat down and cried. More beans. In the intervals between S. 
has been carrying leaves into cabin. Looks pretty dreadful. 
Hair all out of curl and face black with smoke. Stopped 
gathering leaves today to shake her fist at mountains. 

Later: In desperation, at 3 P.M. made attempt to escape. 
Filled pockets with cans of beans, looking at them with ha- 
tred, and got hat and coat. I was obliged to rouse Susie 
from sleep and send her down. Think she is out of ciga- 
rettes, as Aggie saw her powdering dried leaves and rolling 
them in paper. 


When we got back that evening Tish was in camp. She stated 
that Mr. Armstrong was on the way, and that he had wanted to 
come in the car, but she had persuaded him otherwise. 

“If he is to rescue her,” she said, “it should be done gallantly. 
And this is his one chance to assert his superiority. He should 
dash in and, more or less, throw her over his saddle and gallop 
away. 

I regret to say that here Aggie laughed. Tish looked at her 
coldly. 

“You think it funny?” she inquired. “With two young lives to 
make or break, you can laugh?” 

Aggie sobered at once, and we made our reports. Tish seemed 
satisfied, and in the glow of her approval we set about prepar 
ing the evening meal. It was after we had eaten that an incident 
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occurred which had an important bearing on the next event. 
Susie had come in and was looking for scraps, and as she got in 
the way Aggie struck her sharply on the nose. But it was not 
Susie. It reared up to an enormous height, and we then saw 
that it was a silvertip, or grizzly, the most dangerous of all bears. 

However, our dear Tish is always reliable in an emergency. 
While it was still standing, waving its paws and growling, she 
hurriedly took the top off the pepperbox and flung several 
handfuls of pepper toward it. It at once began to sneeze and 
soon beat a retreat, but our poor Aggie also inhaled some and 
was in great distress for several hours. 

It was late that night when Mr. Armstrong got in, and I don’t 
know when I’ve seen a man look so unhappy. The way he 
glared at his horse when he had crawled off it was simply poi- 
sonous. 

“Aren’t you going to unsaddle him?” Tish asked. 

“No,” he said bitterly. “Let him sleep in his clothes. I do.” 

“Sit down and you'll feel better.” 

“Sit?” he said. “Sit! I don’t wish to be indelicate, ladies, but 
to the best of my knowledge and belief my sitting days are 
over.”” He then looked about him, and sighed. “But if you have 
a nice hollow somewhere handy for my right hipbone, I'll lie 
down.” 

Well, he looked terrible. I don’t know when he had shaved, 
and the orange fur of his chaps was simply filled with burrs. 
Also, he said that he felt itchy all over and that he was liable to 
poison ivy. 

“But it may only be hives again,” he observed gloomily. “I’ve 
had them off and on, or rather in and out, for a week.” 

He was more cheerful after we’d made him some coffee. He 
said that if he had the luck to get home with his sanity intact 
the only horse he would ride hereafter would plug into a lamp 
socket, and at last he asked about Suzanne. He listened intently 
while we told him. 

“And no rangers?” he asked wonderingly. “No ukulele and 
no Dipper? Are you sure you got the right girl?” 

When we reassured him he drew a long breath. “Ladies,” he 
said, “you have worked a miracle. And beans? You said beans? 
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She hates ’em. She always did. And they’re starchy too. She 
doesn’t eat starches.” 

And then at last he lay back and laughed, for the first time 
since we had known him. He was quite nice when he laughed. 
He had good teeth and he really looked very boyish. 

“Now let me get this,” he said. “All I have to do is to ride in, 
throw her over the pommel of the saddle—or the cantle, I never 
can remember which it is—and carry her off. Is that it?” 

“You'll have to carry her off from something,” Tish observed. 

“You bet your sweet life I will,” he said heartily. “From rang- 
ers and cowboys and all the male sons of guns who have turned 
her pretty little head out here.” 

“You'll have to rescue her.” 

“Rescue’s my middle name.” He lay still and looked up at the 
sky. “You see,” he said, “she’s all right, back home. She’s more 
than that; she’s wonderful. And I had her, all right. No Dipper 
business either. I never could find the damned thing in the sky. 
It’s only this summer—’” 

His voice trailed off, and Aggie, who always loves a lover, put 
a blanket over him as he slept. 

While I worked over his chaps that night, combing them and 
removing the dead leaves, small twigs, burrs, and certain insects 
which he had picked up, Tish at last told us of her plan. On the 
following night, from the hillside, we were to fire a number of 
shots, being careful to shoot into the air. Then, in the midst of 
what must appear to be a deadly attack, Mr. Armstrong was to 
ride to the rescue. 

“He ought to be able to do that,” she said. “Even a man in 
the bond business should be able to ride a hundred yards. But 
he must shave and have a haircut. I can cut his hair; I used to 
do Charlie Sands’ when he was small.” 

Naturally, she emphasized the need of haste. Nobody could 
tell when some ranger would ride in, or a tourist disregard the 
sign and discover Suzanne. We retired at last, although I have 
reason to believe that Tish made a final excursion that night, 
scattering marshmallows around the cabin as well as on the 
roof, and that to this may be laid certain of our later difficulties. 

Unfortunately, when Mr. Armstrong wakened the next morn- 
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ing it was evident that the attack would have to be delayed. 
Poison ivy or hives, both his eyes were swollen almost shut; 
after retiring into the woods, he returned to say that his entire 
body was in a similar condition. He had even lost interest in 
Suzanne, and as he felt better in water, he spent a part of the 
day immersed in the creek. 

Tish carried his lunch there, and placed it on a boulder at 
a distance. She said he was quite pathetic, and that even 
if Suzanne wandered so far—which was unlikely—she would 
never recognize him. Also, that he was almost frozen as the wa- 
ter came from a glacier above. 

The delay was trying, but by the next day, Aggie having made 
him starch poultices for the worst spots, he was much better. 

We made a reconnaissance that day, and my notes are as fol- 
lows: 


Friday: She has apparently taken a dislike to the cabin, 
and has spent most of the day in her car, with doors and 
windows closed. So far as observable has eaten nothing all 
day, nor built a fire. Through glasses her expression is des- 
perate. Advise immediate action. 


As a result, the attack was set for that night, and we spent the 
remainder of the day in grooming Mr. Armstrong. Fortunately, 
Tish found a pair of clippers in her odds-and-ends box and was 
able to give him an excellent western haircut, running the clip- 
pers well up the back of his head and over his ears and leaving 
a heavy thatch above. This so changed his appearance that 
when she gave him the mirror he almost dropped it. 

He did not seem very pleased, observing that his hair grew 
slowly and that it was all right to be thorough, but not too 
damned thorough. And when he found that his hat was now 
slightly too large for him he seemed even more upset. 

“Well,” he said, “thank God I’ve got ears. If I hadn’t I’d have 
to wear it around my neck and cut eyeholes in the crown. How- 
ever—” 

By nightfall everything was ready, and we moved in single 
file to the brow of the hill. All was still below, and a young 
moon bathed the landscape in faint beauty. But all was not well 
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with us. As we approached the edge Mr. Armstrong’s horse gave 
undeniable signs of being nervous, and Mr. Armstrong himself 
was undoubtedly uneasy. 

“See here,” he said, “why can’t I simply run down after the 
shooting and save her? What do I need a horse for? I’ve about 
as much chance of carrying her off on the cantle—” 

“Pommel,” Tish corrected him. 

“On the pommel, as I have of growing an extra pair of legs. 
Not that I couldn’t use ’em if I had them. It would take a fellow 
with four legs to sit this beast.” 

But Tish was insistent, and he was finally able to mount. 
None of us, I fear, had the faintest idea of what was to come, 
but we had no more than fired the first volley when the horse 
bolted at a terrific rate. Luckily, if there can be any luck in such 
a situation, it headed directly down the hillside and toward the 
cabin, and Tish directed us to hold our fire and to listen. So fax 
as we could tell, however, it did not pause at the cabin, or even 
hesitate, and we were left to face a dire and ignominious failure 

It was not until we had waited for some hours, and neithe1 
Mr. Armstrong nor the horse had returned, that our brave Tish 
decided to make an investigation; creeping down the hillside 
she disappeared from our sight. 

We did not see her again for many hours! 

Never shall I forget those hours of tension. Dawn found us 
still there, and revealed no sign of life below. Our dear Tish 
Mr. Armstrong and his horse had vanished, and our hearts were 
fairly sick with apprehension. 

Nor was this lessened when Aggie suddenly caught me by the 
arm and, sneezing violently, pointed beneath. 

Suzanne was getting out of the car and slowly and warily ap 
proaching the cabin. When almost there, we saw her stop anc 
pick up something; catching up the field glasses, we saw that i 
was a revolver. Undoubtedly the one we had lent Mr. Armstrong 
and which must have been shaken from its holster during hi 
wild ride. 

But what was our horror to see her level the gun at the cabit 
door, and pull the trigger, not once but twice. Had she hear 
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movement within, and was Tish, that dauntless woman, inside 
the cabin and at her mercy? We could not tell. 

I draw a curtain over the following three hours. Suzanne had 
once more retired to her car, but never relaxed her vigilance. 
However, from where she sat the roof of the cabin was hidden 
from her, and it was here that we at last perceived signs of life. 
A shingle or two were seen to move, and through this came a 
dear familiar hand, waving cautiously to us. She lived. Our 
beloved Tish lived and awaited rescue. 

“We must save her, Aggie,” I said. “We must get that girl 
away.” 

“I’m not going near her,’ Aggie retorted. “She’s dangerous. 
Anyhow, that’s Mr. Armstrong’s job, although what he wants of 
a hellcat like that is beyond me.” 

“She’d be gentle enough if she had some real food, Aggie.” 

“She can starve to death for all of me,’ Aggie retorted bit- 
terly. 

But what else was there to do? IJ finally proposed that we wan- 
der in on her from the rear, pretending to be picking flowers, 
and that we then attempt to coax her with us to camp, holding 
out the inducement of a hot meal. This we proceeded to do. We 
had one bad moment, however, for we were close behind her 
when Aggie, who is susceptible to certain of the wild flowers, 
sneezed violently. Suzanne whirled and fired at us point-blank, 
and the bullet knocked my flowers out of my hand. But the next 
moment she had dropped the revolver, and such a look of relief 
was observable in her face that my heart was touched. 

“Sorry!” she said. “Apologies and so on. I didn’t sleep last 
night and I’m a trifle nervy.” 

“Dervy!”’ said Aggie, sneezing again. “If that’s all you cad say, 
after tryig to shoot two idoffedsive wobed—” 

“This is no place for inoffensive women,” she said briskly. 
“With game poachers shooting all around and a grizzly bear in 
my cabin.” 

Aggie opened her mouth to speak, but I silenced her. 

“A bear? Are you sure it is a bear?” I asked gently. 

“Of course, it’s a bear,” she said, eying me. “This place is full 
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of bears. I didn’t know there were so many bears in the world. 
When I get out of here I’m heading back East, and the only rea- 
son I’m not flying there this minute is because I haven’t got 
wings. By the way,” she added, trying to look casual, “I’m offer-, 
ing a premium on ham and eggs and twenty gallons of gas, if! 
you know of either in these parts.” 

When I said we had both, she almost burst into tears. She: 
didn’t look or act like the girl with the ukulele, and later on) 
we found the thing; it looked as though she had deliberately, 
put her foot through it. She went with us without a question; : 
indeed, she said very little on the way to camp, except once: 
when Aggie mentioned rangers. 

“Rangers!” she said. “Don’t talk to me about rangers. I’ve: 
been kidnaped, starved, and lost for a week, and has any ranger" 
taken the trouble to look me up? He has not.” 

Well, she was half famished, and after she had eaten, and bor- 
rowed some soap and taken a bath, she looked like a different 
girl. But she stuck to her story about a grizzly bear in her cabin, 
and both Aggie and I began to grow uneasy. We knew it was not 
Susie, as Susie had been carefully tied up in the woods and was: 
still there, and at last Aggie slipped away and came back with @ 
white face. 

“Tt’s true!” she gasped. “And they’re both there with it, Tish 
and Mr. Armstrong. They’re in the upper bunk. Oh, Lizzie, Lizz 
zie, to think of her at the mercy of that savage beast!” 

“Nonsense! What did she say?” 

Suzanne was asleep by that time, and Aggie cautiously felt in 
her pocket. 

“I got on the roof,” she said, ‘and she gave me this list. She 
says not to give the girl any coffee tonight so that she will sleep) 
and we're to bring her these things. She hasn’t given up, Lizzie: 
She said she means to turn defeat into victory. She made the 
list with Mr. Armstrong’s fountain pen.” 

“Yes,” I said scornfully. “He’d lose his revolver, but he’d keep 
his fountain pen. That’s men for you!” 

But I confess that the list puzzled me. It, too, lies before ma 
on my desk, written on the back of an old envelope. It runs a: 
follows: 
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(a) Ropes from trailer. 

(b) Provisions: flour, baking powder, salt, coffee, condensed 
milk, bacon, eggs. 

(c) Hammer and nails. 

(d) Sewing basket. 

(e) Reflector oven. 

(f) Bottle of glue. (Mr. A’s library paste lost from pocket when 
horse ran away.) 

(g) Bottle of cordial. 

(h) Large skinning knife. 

(i) Revolver. 

(j) Bottle of chloroform liniment. (This last being used on 
occasion by Aggie for her rheumatism.) 

(k) Bath sponge. 


As Suzanne roused just then, I put the list away, and we pre- 
pared supper. It was evident that Tish, while uncomfortable, 
was in no immediate danger, and so Aggie baked some of her 
delicious cup custards, and once more Suzanne ate heartily. 

But we gave her no coffee, and soon she was yawning again. 

“Sorry,” she said. “If I ever get back to a decent bed, believe 
me I’ll stay there.’”’ She was thoughtful for a moment. “Queer 
thing, life,” she said. “I turned down a—well, a boy friend in 
the East after I came out here. But he doesn’t look so bad to me 
now. Maybe golf and bonds— They’re not exciting, but they’re 
safe.” 

Here she yawned once more and before long was asleep. 

We lost no time in preparing to depart, and soon we were on 
our way. We were hardly out of camp, however, before Aggie 
tripped over something and dropped the tin oven, and Suzanne 
sat up and yelled. J went back and quieted her, and so at last 
we reached the cabin. 

Tish heard us and called to bring the chloroform liniment, 
sponge, and ropes to the roof. This we did. There followed, in 
a very short time, a terrific commotion within; indeed, from the 
voices, it was at one time apparent that the positions had been 
reversed; that the bear was in the upper bunk and our friends 
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below. But following that came a period of quiet, and the sooth- 
ing odor of chloroform was noticeable. 

It was not long afterward that Tish’s buoyant voice called us 
in, and we were able to light a portion of candle left uneaten by 
the bear and survey the scene. 

The bear, roped and tied, was lying on the floor, and a 
sponge soaked in liniment was fastened to his nose. The remain- 
der of the cabin was completely wrecked, and standing with 
his back to a corner was Mr. Armstrong. 

“Ladies,” he said, ‘someone has said that the farther he 
went west the more convinced he felt that the wise men came 
from the East. In the vernacular, he said a mouthful. I’m 
through. I’m done. Henceforth I am for the great open spaces 03 
civilization.” 

But Tish looked at him coldly. 

“On the contrary,” she said, “you love the West. It cannot be 
too western for you. You hate selling bonds. You are never go 
ing back. You are henceforth a free and untrammeled spirit.” 

“Oh, have it your own way,” he agreed, without enthusiasm: 
“But it’s going pretty strong to tell any man he’s a free anc 
untrammeled spirit when he’s had the seat clawed out of hi: 
breeches.” 

“Your breeches will be repaired as soon as you give them te 
us.” 

“Ladies!’” he said in a shocked voice. “Even a free and un—* 

“You can go outside and hand them in.” 

“Outside?” he said. “In that wind? I don’t want to seem te 
complain, but I’m liable to colds, and as all I have underneatl 
is a pair of unmentionables and one or two adhesive plaste: 
dressings—”’ 

Well, he went finally, but not before he had asked all abou 
Suzanne. 

“So she’s all right,” he said, when we had told him. “And sh 
hates the West, does she? Well, that makes two of us, bless he 
little heart. And if that’s the case, Miss Tish, why any more?” 

But Tish was firm. She said that Suzanne was only convale: 
cent, not cured, and that the only thing now was to go on to thr 
bitter end. He agreed finally, and having handed in his ga 
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ments for repair, proceeded to the roof. As he hammered he in- 
sisted that what we heard was his teeth chattering, but Tish 
ignored this and together we put the cabin in order. 

I must confess that we were still in the dark as to what she 
intended, and it was with some bewilderment that we observed 
certain of her actions. For example, it will be recalled that, al- 
- though she never smokes and indeed considers it degrading in 
a woman, she had learned some years ago to roll a cigarette in 
western fashion. This she now proceeded to do, rolling a dozen 
or so and carefully fastening them with glue. At the same time 
she instructed me to mix up and cut out a batch of biscuits, and 
to place them in the reflector oven, ready for baking, and when 
Mr. Armstrong returned she gave him a careful lesson in how 
to slice bacon and properly break eggs into a frying pan, and 
also in making coffee. 

“If I go on [ll be a good wife for somebody someday,” he 
said. 

But he seemed quite cheerful, once indeed standing with his 
arms folded and his foot on the prostrate bear and asking to 
have his picture taken. 

It was daylight when we left him, and when Suzanne wakened 
we were getting breakfast. Well, the sleep and a little soap had 
done wonders for her, and she looked quite pretty again. She 
eyed Tish, but without suspicion. 

“T didn’t see you yesterday, did I?” she said. 

“No,” Tish told her. “I was not here. I was studying the wild 
life of the West.” 

Suzanne only yawned and stretched. 

“You can have it,” she said. 

It was after breakfast that Tish told her she had been over to 
look at the cabin, and there was certainly no bear there. Only a 
good-looking young man who was building a fire. 

“Quite handsome,” she said, “and evidently a Westerner from 
the way he went about things.” 

Well, Suzanne had brightened at the start, but at the word 
Westerner her face fell. 

“You can have him too,” she said morosely. 

But later on she stuck her hands in her breeches pockets and 
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started off, and as soon as we were certain she was going to the 
cabin we followed her at a safe distance. Tish went and got 
Susie, and took her along on a rope, for some reason of her own, 
and we were able to get fairly close. 

I must say that Mr. Armstrong did us credit. Tish had fixed 
him before we left, and his chaps were where they ought to be 
and he had taken off his nose glasses. He had a revolver hang- 
ing on his hip and one of the cigarettes Tish had made in his 
mouth; he had built a fire in front of the cabin and was turning 
over frying bacon with the skinning knife, which is about a foot 
long. 

Maybe he really did not see her at first without his glasses, 
for he gave a fine start and said, “You!” 

Well, I don’t know that I’ve ever seen a mortal being look as 
astonished as she did when she recognized him. 

“Jim,” she exclaimed. “What in the world—” 

“Just a moment,” he said. “I don’t want these biscuits to burn. 
Well, this is a surprise! Who’d have expected to see you in this 
part of the world!” 

“You knew I was out here.” 

“That’s so too, when I think about it,’ he said. ‘Look at 
those biscuits, little girl. Ever see better biscuits? Yes, I knew 
you were in the West, but the West’s a big place. When I think 
how much of it I have yet to see— I want to put some eggshells 
in the coffee.” 

She stared at him as if she couldn’t believe her eyes. 

“When did you get here? To this cabin?” 

“I dropped in—let’s see! It was some time yesterday, wasn’t 
it? Or the day before. I don’t pay much attention to time when 
I’m out like this.” 

“Was there a bear here when you came?” 

“Sure was. Would you like a cup of coffee? I think coffee’s at 
its best in the open, don’t you?” 

“If you’d only quit babbling,” she said angrily. ““What became 
of the bear?” 

‘‘He’s inside. Roped up. Can’t kill a park bear, you know.” 

Suddenly she sat down on the trunk of a tree and ran her 
hand over her eyes. 
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“I think if I had a cigarette—” she said weakly. 

“Surest thing you know. Wait a minute and I'll roll one for 
you. That’s what you like, I believe.’ 

He went into the cabin, and coming back presented her with 
one. He stood watching while she took a puff or two. 

“When I think of the Turkish and Egyptian cigarettes I used 
to smoke,” he began, “I— Whai’s the matter with it?” 

“It’s simply poisonous,” she said weakly. ‘‘It—it tastes like 
glue.” 

He looked offended at that and asked her if she would have 
some breakfast, but she only shook her head. 

“You're sure? No bacon and eggs?” 

“Nothing, thanks.” 

“Well, you don’t mind if I eat, do you? One thing I’ve found 
out. ‘his open-air life does give one an appetite.” 

“Does it?” she said without any spirit whatever. “I’m glad you 
like it. I never thought you would.” 

“Like it? It’s the only life, my dear.” 

He had poured himself some coffee, and now he sat down on 
his heel. Unluckily he had forgotten his spurs, and he jumped 
and dropped his cup. But our dear Tish fortunately created a 
diversion at the moment. She loosed Susie, and Susie went to- 
ward them on the run. 

Suzanne leaped and shrieked, but Mr. Armstrong only smiled. 

“What!” he said playfully. “Afraid of a common, everyday 
black bear! Now a grizzly, that’s different, but this sort—!” 

Here he hit Susie a smart smack on the nose and I thought the 
girl’s eyes would pop out of her head. 

“Go away and be a good bear,” he said. “Don’t you see we 
have distinguished company? Go in and look at big brother in- 
side, all nicely roped up and everything.” 

Suzanne was gazing at him fixedly. 

“It is you, I suppose?” she said. “It looks like you. It sounds 
like you. But if it 7s you—”’ 

“Why, of course it is, my dear child. If there is any differ- 
ence, it is that you only knew the office slave, not the man. 
Thank God, that’s over.” 

“The office slave would at least have asked how I got here.” 
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“But, my dear,” he said in a hurt voice, ‘what business is that 
of mine? Once, I grant you, I had the right, but now—! You see, 
Suzanne dear, the East without you was empty, so I came west. 
Here I have found myself, and here I shall probably stay. I find 
that I love the wild and the creatures of the wild—just a mo- 
ment: I’ll give the little bear a biscuit—and I dote on the open 
spaces. Give me a horse and some cans of beans, and I ask no 
more. Let me sleep under the stars, gazing up at the Dipper and 
—and the rest of them, and I am happy and content.” 

“And that’s all?” 

“That’s all, lacking you, my dear.” 

“And if you had me?” 

“I love you, of course,” he said. “Perhaps I never really found 
you until I lost you, if you know what I mean. Alone under the 
—the Dipper, I can think of you. On my stanch and sturdy 
horse, following the white trail over the hills, you have be- 
longed to me as never before. I shall always remember you, my 
dear.” 

“You'd rather dream of me than have me, I dare say,” she 
said sharply. 

“A dream is better than nothing, my darling.” 

And then she began to cry. 

“IT can’t do it,” she wailed. “I love you. I was just a fool, that’s 
all. But I can’t stay out here. I want to go home. I want to sleep 
in a bed and sit in a chair. I want a decent haircut and a mani- 
cure, and if I ever see another bean I'll scream. You can take 
your choice. Me or—or the Dipper.” 

“And that’s final?” 

“That's final.” 

He drew a long breath. Then he started toward her. His spurs 
caught in a twig and almost threw him, but when he recovered 
his balance his arms were around her. I looked at our dear 
Tish, and she was faintly smiling. 
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Only the other day, while our poor Aggie was still recovering 
from the shock of our recent night high above the city, I read 
the story of a man somewhere in the country who passed a red 
lantern and, running plump into a circus which was on the 
move, actually ended with an enormous and indignant elephant 
sitting on the radiator of his car. As our introduction to the ter- 
rible affair which landed both Tish Carberry and me in jail 
bears some resemblance to this incident, I at once determined 
to make a record of what actually occurred. 

To know all is to forgive all, and I must say that the press has 
been very unkind, especially to Tish. She was actuated through- 
out only by the highest principles, and even while stoically sit- 
ting in that dreadful cell she was calm and self-contained. 

“T don’t even know what you are talking about,” she said to 
Charlie Sands. “If I have tried to help a pair of young lovers, 
that is entirely my affair. I have committed no felony.” 

“Maybe not in this state,” he said coldly, “but in some parts 
of this great and glorious Union shooting at a sheriff and then 
filling him full of splinters is not regarded with any favor.” 

“He slipped,” said Tish calmly. 

“He says you pushed him,” Charlie Sands retorted. “I’ve been 
in to see him, and he has two constables and a deputy working 
over him with tweezers.” 

He then looked at me and accused me of shooting a state 
trooper—which, as everyone now knows, was purely accidental, 
the man being out of the hospital the next day. And only 
then did he notice Aggie’s absence and demand to know where 
she was. 





In 1936, George V died, Edward VIII abdicated, German troops reoccupied the Rhine- 
land, and there was Civil War in Spain. What bearing all this has on Aggie’s night spent 
in a tree in the mountains may seem, at first glance, remote; which it is. 
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“So far as I know,” said Tish with her usual dignity, “she is 
still in the top of the tree.” 

“The tree?” he said, looking astonished. ‘““What tree? What do 
you mean, a tree?’ 

“A tree in the mountains,’ 
had to leave her there.” 

I must say he looked bewildered at that. 

“I see,” he said. “You left her in a tree. But what was she 
doing in a tree? Building a nest?” 

We explained then, but when he finally left us it was with a 
strange look on his face; and we heard later that he sat down 
somewhere outside for a lengthy period, appearing rather dazed. 

However, that is the end of the story, and I must relate the 
events which led up to it. 

It was early autumn when both Aggie and I noticed that Tish 
was growing restless, and one day while we were there the eve- 
ning paper came, and she merely crumpled it into a ball and 
threw it into the wastebasket. 

“IT am not a nervous woman,” she said, “but when all the news 
I read is bad it is time to call a halt. Not only is crime rampant 
in the land, but there is even a possibility that the Communists 
will drive us into a state of revolution. In that case, where will 
we be?” 

“TI know where I will be,’ I said firmly. “I’] be in the front 
row of the mob, waving the red flag and singing Russian songs 
with the best of them. If you think I’m going to lay my head on 
any guillotine, you can think again.” 

I am afraid that this displeased her, for she was silent for 
some time; and when at last she spoke, it was to say that there 
was but one refuge from both revolution and crime, and that 
was some quiet spot in the country. 

“What we need,” she said, “is a small farm, capable of sup- 
porting us all in case of necessity, and in the interval provid- 
ing peace and contentment. A subsistence homestead, to use 
the words of our present Administration. That is all I ask dur- 
ing these turbulent days—subsistence and to be at peace.” 

Aggie at once protested, as a ragweed even ten miles away 
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greatly aggravates her hay fever; but Tish was firm, and some 
weeks later she notified us that she had bought a small farm. 

“It lies,” she said, ‘‘at the foot of heavily wooded mountains, 
which will offer us sanctuary if necessary. And as it is only thirty 
miles from here it is easy of access. I shall hope to spend my de- 
clining days there in contemplation and quiet.” 

Well, that—as Charlie Sands observed—was something. We 
did not, however, see the place that winter, as it had no heat- 
ing plant, and the only news we had about it was when Char- 
lie Sands went there once to shoot pheasants that fall. 

I must say that he was rather vague about it when he re- 
turned. 

“It’s all right for them as likes it,” he said. 

What is important is that he said he had left his shotgun 
there, a fact which the newspapers used later to reveal us in the 
darkest possible colors; as a matter of record, the only time the 
wretched thing was fired by any of us, I did it by accident, and it 
knocked out a perfectly good pivot tooth, which I almost swal- 
lowed. 

Late in the winter, however, Tish began to think of the farm 
with a certain yearning. The crime wave had broken out again, 
and Mr. Ostermaier, our clergyman, returned from the parish 
house one night to find that his best cuff links and a ten-dollar 
bill hidden in the toe of a shoe had been taken. Also a sensa- 
tional paper reported that the daughter of one of our wealthy 
citizens, a girl named Edith Lee, had been threatened with kid- 
naping for ransom and was under police protection. 

We did not know her, but Tish was moved to profound in- 
dignation. I remember that Charlie Sands was dining with her 
that night, as were Aggie and myself, and she expressed herself 
strongly. Charlie Sands, however, was more calm. 

“I imagine she can take care of herself,” he observed. “There 
is a story that she was kidnaped a year or two ago, and that two 
strong men with tears in their eyes brought her back the next 
day and left her on the doorstep.” 

That was all that occurred at the dinner and, so far as I recall 
it, was the only mention of the girl ever made in my hearing. 
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Charlie Sands left soon after and, having had one or two 
glasses of our blackberry cordial, declared that with a propeller 
and a gallon of oil he could swim the Atlantic Ocean. And 
shortly after he had gone came the incident of the bat. 

I relate it here only because of the unpleasant emphasis 
placed later on the bottle of chloroform found by the police in 
Tish’s bathroom, and partly used. To say that it was used for 
any nefarious purpose is manifestly absurd. 

He had been gone only a short time when we heard a curious 
flapping against the walls and ceiling; and Aggie, who had worn 
her new switch that night, suddenly caught a sofa pillow and 
held it on top of her head. 

“It’s a bat!” she cried wildly. 
Help! Help!” 

Tish managed to silence her, but as the creature was now 
making various low dives, we tied towels over our heads and 
attempted to drive it outside. It would go no farther than the 
curtain, however, where it hung upside down and stared at us 
with a truly hideous expression. 

It was all most unpleasant, especially as Hannah had gone 
and we were alone with it. Tish’s active mind, however, was at 
work; and as the bat remained in the same position for some 
time, she turned to me. 

“Get the vacuum cleaner from the closet, Lizzie,’ she said, 
“and take the thing off the end of the tube. We shall then be 
able to capture the creature without cruelty.” 

“And thed what?” said Aggie, with whom excitement always 
affects the nasal passages. 

“We can consider that when the time comes,” Tish replied 
calmly. 

Well, I brought the cleaner and, although the creature 
seemed suspicious when it began to operate, it allowed us to 
bring the end fairly close to it. In a short time the suction 
caught it; it was too large to go through the tube, but was held 
as securely as a butterfly impaled on a pin. It was certainly an 
ugly thing, and Tish surveyed it with distaste. 

“We can release it,” she said thoughtfully, “or we can put it 
to a painless death.” 
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“Drowd it,” said Aggie in a bloodthirsty voice. “Drowdig is 
painless.” 

Tish, however, had a better idea, and at once requested me 
to get some chloroform from the drugstore. This I did, and soon 
the bat lay still and quite dead on the floor. If anyone still 
doubts this story, it is only necessary to consult the pharmacist 
himself. And I myself put the chloroform bottle back in Tish’s 
closet, where, as the result of a single humane act, it was to be 
used so shockingly against her. 

Aggie’s cries for help, however, had been heard, plus the 
smashing of one or two vases during the excitement; and as the 
janitor later circulated the rumor that we had actually had a 
battle in the apartment there was a distinct coldness to all of us 
among the neighbors. 

It was for this reason that we went to the farm early the fol- 
lowing spring. Also, the crime wave still continued. There was a 
rumor that the Lee family had been sent another threat and that 
the girl was in hiding somewhere; and one rainy night Aggie 
came in breathless from prayer meeting, to say that a man 
had followed her and tried to take her umbrella. When she 
screamed, he pretended that he had been merely following what 
he had thought was one of the young girls from the choir, but it 
was evident that no one was now safe, and Tish finally deter- 
mined to seek sanctuary in the country. 


Before we moved out we made a preliminary visit to the 
farm, and both Aggie and I were most favorably impressed. It 
had certain deficiencies, as I have noted, but it lay on a slope, 
with wooded mountains behind it, and below in the valley were 
the summer estates of several wealthy families. 

Nevertheless, that night was to see the real beginning of our 
troubles. It was a calm and quiet evening, and we had no pre- 
monition whatever as, through the darkness, we drove in Tish’s 
car down the hill and onto the main road. I remember that 
Tish was commenting on the simplicity and honesty of the rural 
districts. 

“The very air,” she said, “smells of peace. Who could imag- 
ine violence here, or trickery?” 
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And then it happened. We had just passed the driveway into 
one of the summer estates, when suddenly and without warning 
a man stepped into the road and waved a red lantern. 

We had been moving rapidly, and as Tish suddenly applied 
the brakes I was thrown forward against the windshield with 
considerable force. When I recovered, Aggie was picking herself 
off the floor of the car, and as the man approached us she gave 
a wild shriek. 

“He’s a bandit, Tish!” she gasped. “He’s got a gun!” 

We could now observe him distinctly, and a more dreadful 
figure I have never seen. He wore a handkerchief tied over his 
face, and as he came striding toward us he looked enormous in 
that light. But his first words surprised us. 

“You little fool!” he said. “Did you think you'd got away with 
it?” 

Tish had recovered her speech by that time, and she answered 
him indignantly. 

“I object to your language,” she said coldly. “As to getting 
away with anything— Give him my purse, Lizzie. It has two dol- 
lars and sixty-five cents in it. If that is the value he places on his 
immortal soul—” 

To my surprise, however, he did not take the purse. Instead, 
he merely lifted the lantern and inspected us, and then, to our 
horror, he began to laugh. It took him some time to stop, and 
when he spoke it was in a choked voice. 

“My apologies, ladies,” he said. “You see, I thought— But 
never mind what I thought. Just drive on and forget it.” 

“And leave you to attack other innocent women?” Tish de- 
manded. 

“Oh, come, come,” he said. “I haven’t attacked you, have I? 
You've still got your two dollars and sixty-five cents. You've still 
got your—er—honor.” Here he paused and inspected the car, 
which is far from new. “You've still got your automobile too. 
That’s fair enough, isn’t it?” 

Tish, however, was not satisfied. He had quite a cultivated 
voice, and was evidently far above the usual gangster in type. 

“Something quite dreadful must have driven you to the 
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highway,” she said. “Surely you have people, a family, perhaps 
even a mother. What would she say, could she see you now?” 

This seemed to touch him, for he was silent for a moment. 

Then he said: 

“I am sorry, ladies, but I cannot discuss such subjects. They 
are too sacred. When I think of my home—” He seemed sud- 
denly overcome with emotion. “Drive on and forget me,” he 
said huskily. “If anyone had told me six months ago that I 
would be standing in this road with a gun in my hand— But 
enough of that,” he said, his voice growing hard. “Tell me,” he 
went on, “have any of you seen a car something like this to- 
night, containing a redheaded girl who looks like a forest fire 
and has a disposition like a wildcat?” 

We had not, and said so. Whereupon he gave what sounded 
like a groan, and seemed to take a tighter grip on his revolver. 

“Tt’s as well,” he said ominously. “It’s as well, and then some. 
Because if J] ever lay my hands on that imp of Satan I shall make 
her stand for a week.” 

“Stand!” Aggie repeated. 

“Stand,” he said firmly. ‘‘She’ll stand because she won’t want 
to sit. I’m fed up. I’m fed up so full that I’m practically gorged. 
If she comes here tonight, she’ll be sorry. That’s all.” 

We all felt most uneasy, and Tish inquired if he would dare 
to mistreat a young and innocent girl in that manner. At this, 
however, he gave a hollow laugh. 

“Young and innocent!” he said bitterly. “Listen to me. She 
may be young, all right, but she’s been raising hell ever since 
she wore diapers. If she thinks she can get away with this, she’s 
mistaken her man. That’s all.” But he saw our faces at that mo- 
ment, and added, “Don’t worry; I shan’t kill her. That would be 
too easy! All right, ladies. Just move along and forget you saw 
me 

He then stepped back into the bushes, and Tish started the 
car again. Aggie was sneezing with excitement, and I must say 
that even Tish seemed slightly upset. In fact, we had gone only 
half a mile or so when she suddenly stopped the car. 

“We must go back,” she said in a determined voice. “He dis- 
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likes that girl intensely, and I don’t believe he is a bandit. He is 
probably a discarded lover, and as such is dangerous. We must 
not leave her to her fate, whatever it may be.” 

I remember begging her not to do anything so rash, and 
Aggie flatly refused to leave the car. However, anyone who 
knows Tish Carberry and her hatred of wrong and injustice will 
know that nothing moved her. She was already on her way, and 
as I was unwilling to leave her to her fate I followed her. The 
last sound I heard was our poor Aggie sneezing in the car. 

It was indeed a strange journey, for soon Tish left the road 
and took to the fields. In the darkness it was quite impossible to 
see, and at least twice I was caught in barbed wire, and once I 
stepped into a mud hole and lost a shoe, with no chance of re- 
trieving it. 

At last, however, we were behind the embankment where we 
had been held up, and could plainly see the bandit, or whatever 
he was, lurking beside the road. He had dropped the mask and 
was smoking a cigarette, but he was evidently still in a bad hu- 
mor, for once he lighted a match and looked at his watch, and 
we could hear him swearing in a most unseemly manner. 

We waited there for two hours. 

It was certainly a dreadful time. I was cramped, the air was 
cold, and to add to our anxiety, every now and then a car would 
come along and he would flag it. But nothing really occurred 
until midnight, when a car came along very swiftly, and he 
seemed to know it at once. 

I felt Tish brace herself beside me as he waved the lantern, 
and my heart sank as the car stopped. 

“What’s the matter?” called a clear girlish voice. 

“Get out of that car,” he said in a most surly manner. ‘What 
the hell do you mean by stealing it and running away? Get out, 
I tell you!” 

And then followed a most surprising situation, for the girl 
merely sat still. 

“Oh, for crying out loud!” she said in a tired voice. “It’s you 
again, is it? Get out of my way or I’ll run over you.” 

She actually started the engine, and with a furious step he was 
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beside her. In the excitement the handkerchief fell off his face, 
but he did not seem to notice it. 

“Listen,” he said, “you’re a pestiferous little idiot, and for 
two cents I’d yank you out of that car and shake some sense into 
you. Where have you been?” 

“That’s my business,” she said angrily. ‘“And if you think I’m 
afraid of you, you can think again. You and your wooden gun!” 

In a second she had stepped on the gas and the car was mov- 
ing. That, however, was apparently more than he could bear, 
for at once two shots rang out and the car ran straight into the 
ditch and stopped. 

It was so horrible that I could not even scream, and indeed it 
was some days later before we knew that one of the bullets had 
gone through Tish’s hat from front to back. 

As it was, there was a dreadful silence, and we expected to 
find the poor child slumped in her seat. But to our surprise she 
began to crawl out of the car. 

“You would think of that,” she said bitterly. “And they’re 
your tires. Don’t ask me to pay for them.” 

“All right,” he said. “You asked for it and you got it. Now 
you can walk home and like it.” 

Well, I must say we were puzzled; especially as all he did after 
that was to turn off the road and disappear, leaving her stand- 
ing there. When Tish and I reached her, however, she seemed 
quite composed. She got out a cigarette and lit it, and then 
coolly looked us over. 

“Sorry to disappoint you,” she said, “but there is no corpse. 
That was just a friend of mine. He gets steamed up like that 
now and then.’ 

“Then he is a danger to the community and should be locked 
up,” said Tish grimly. 

For some reason that seemed to amuse her; but after a mo- 
ment she looked toward the car in the ditch and scowled. 

“Yl get him for that,” she said in an ominous tone. “He 
may think he has his troubles, but he hasn’t started yet.” 

With that she left us abruptly, and the last we saw the car was 
still in the ditch and she was walking up the road, alone. 

All in all, it was most bewildering, and Tish spoke only once. 
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“It may be,” she said, “that this is the love-making of a 
strange and new generation. I believe they have changed greatly 
from my mother’s day. But if it is not—’” 

That was indeed a portentous and most unhappy night, for, 
on reaching the car, our dear Aggie was not in it, and a peculiar 
and overwhelming odor pervaded the entire atmosphere. It was 
not for some time that we located her among some bushes, and 
then she stated that a kitten had jumped into the car and she 
had petted it, with dire results. 

We had some difficulty in getting her out of her retreat, for 
she had abandoned most of her clothing; but at last we did so, 
and it was on our way into town, with Aggie clad largely in a 
motor rug, that I voiced my first uncertainty as to the country 
as a place of residence. 

“I can stand a great deal, Tish,” I said, “but I prefer my ban- 
dits in the city, where there are policemen, and my skunks made 
into furs. If this is a peaceful country evening, I’m not strong 
enough for any more.” 

I believe even our dear Tish was shaken for the moment, 
especially when the man at the garage merely took one sniff and 
then refused to let the car inside the place. But he offered to 
turn a hose inside it as it stood outside the garage and let the 
water run the rest of the night, and at last we went home. 

I must admit, however, that for some time after, we could see 
people on the sidewalks turn and sniff as we passed them in the 
street; and for several weeks dogs, of which Aggie is fond, would 
approach her in friendly fashion and then turn and run like all- 
possessed. 


We did not go to the farm at once. Aggie had taken a heavy 
cold, due to scant apparel that night and to three or four baths 
every day for some time following. But the incident of the ban- 
dit and the lantern led to an unforeseen experience in the 
interval. 

We were taking an evening drive to get some eggs from Jere- 
miah Tibbs, the caretaker at the farm, when we again saw a 
man waving a red lantern. This time, however, Tish did not 
stop. She stepped hard on the gas instead; the next instant there 
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was a most terrible crash, and we went entirely through the side 
of a house that was being moved and which practically filled the 
road. 

There was a complete and dreadful silence for a moment. 
Then the plaster dust began to settle and I could see where we 
were. We were inside the building, with the top of the car gone, 
but no other injuries; and a tall, nice-looking young man who 
had been frying bacon over a stove by the light of a candle was 
gazing at us with surprise. 

“Welll” he said. “Welcome to our city! There is a door, but 
maybe you didn’t notice it.” 

There was quite an excitement for a while; the man on the 
tractor which was pulling the building stating that the bump 
had broken his nose, and the man with the lantern stating that 
Tish had tried to run over him. In the end, however, matters 
quieted, although it required some time to extricate us, and 
I must say the young man behaved beautifully. He cooked us 
some more bacon while our car was being extricated, and, after 
coffee and a taste of the cordial which we always carry, even 
became quite talkative. 

He was, he said, a writer by profession, and, as such, liked to 
carry his house with him. 

“Matter of convenience,” he said pleasantly. ‘Toothbrush 
always where it ought to be, and so on. The lowly turtle lives 
like that and seems to like it. Just now I got tired of where I 
was; same creek, same cows eating the geraniums—you get the 
idea, of course. So I decided to change the view. It’s really very 
simple when you know how. The only drawback is that travel- 
ing in this manner is monotonous. The landscape changes too 
slowly.” 

Well, we were all pleased with him, and glad to find that he 
had rented a piece of meadow just below Tish’s farm. He said 
his name was Bellamy, and seemed disappointed when we had 
never heard of him. He smiled, however, and merely observed 
that such is fame. 

I thought Tish was rather thoughtful when at last we left, 
and it was some minutes before she spoke. Then she said grimly, 
“Business must be good! At least he has bought a house.” 
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“Some writers make money, Tish,” I observed. 

“Writer!” she said scornfully. ‘He is no writer. Lizzie, that is 
our bandit.” 

I must say I was shocked. But Tish is seldom wrong, and I 
had to admit that it was possible. Nor were our anxieties al- 
layed when, on finally moving to the farm some days later, we 
saw that the moving house was firmly settled by the road where 
our lane entered it, and that the Bellamy man himself was sit- 
ting on the doorstep and waved to us. 

There is also no doubt in my mind that the second incident 
that night contributed to our later misfortunes; for, on driving 
into the barnyard, a surprising sight met our eyes. The yard was 
filled with trucks, and from every one of them was coming such 
a squealing as I, for one, had never heard before. We were com- 
pletely mystified, until at last the explanation came to us. They 
were pigs. There seemed to be hundreds of them, and as well as 
we could make out, the men were taking them out of the trucks 
and putting them into the empty sties, the barn, and even the 
fields. I shall never forget Jeremiah’s face when he saw us. 

“I thought you were coming next week,” he said. “About 
these pigs now—” 

“What about these pigs?” said Tish coldly. 

“Well, it’s like this, Miss Carberry,” he said. “My brother’s 
got a lot of pigs to ship to market, and it’s a long haul. He asked 
if he could stop them here overnight and tomorrow, and I said 
he could. You see, a hog, he can stand just so much. Then he’s 
got to have rest and food, like any other creature. Some people 
call them just hogs, but they’ve got feelings, Miss Carberry. 
They've got feelings.” 

This is the explanation of what followed, for the next after- 
noon a polite gentleman in a government car drove up, and we 
saw that Jeremiah tried to head him off from us; but after he 
had looked over the pigs and apparently tried to count them, 
he came up to the porch and asked Tish if she intended to keep 
all of them. 

“Certainly not,” she said. “I detest the creatures.” 

He looked rather surprised, but he smiled politely, and after 
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Tish had told him that there wouldn’t be a hog on the place 
by the next day, he went away. 

Late that night we heard a number of trucks drive in, and by 
the squealing we gathered that Jeremiah’s brother had come 
for his livestock. Not until long afterward did we discover that 
those hogs were being driven around the country at night just 
one jump ahead of the government inspector, and I take this 
occasion to state that any money Tish received from Washing- 
ton as a result of that incident went at once to charity. But it is 
my opinion that Jeremiah Tibbs hated us from that time, and 
that it was he who got us into the trouble later on. 

Well, we more or less settled down after that, although Han- 
nah hated the place from the start. One rainy day I found her 
on the back porch, putting on her raincoat and overshoes and 
picking up her umbrella, and when she saw me she burst into 
tears. 

We persuaded her to stay, however; and then, only a morning 
or two later, we saw the redheaded girl again. She stood for a 
time looking over a fence at us as we sat on the porch, knitting, 
and then leaped it like a boy and came up to us. 

“Hello!” she said. “Welcome to the rural districts. How’s the 
hog business?” 

I must say she was pretty enough, if she did look like a forest 
fire; and if she had on anything but a pair of overalls and a 
green shirt, it was not noticeable. Tish asked her to sit down, 
so she perched on the edge of the porch and fished for a ciga- 
rette and matches. 

“That’s the advantage of pants,” she said. ‘““They’ve got 
pockets.” 

Then Aggie asked her if she had been troubled by the bandit 
lately, and she looked as nearly savage as a pretty girl can look. 

“Troubled!” she said. “If that subnormal thinks he can trou- 
ble me, he’d better think again.” 

She said her name was Lelia Vaughn, and asked us earnestly 
if we thought she would be a good type for moving pictures. 
But outside of the fact that she was staying at one of the big 
houses below she gave no information. 

As to the night she had met the bandit she was very reticent, 
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merely observing that if she had a weapon she would shoot him 
on sight. 

I must say we liked her. She had green eyes and a way of 
looking lonely and pathetic that touched all our hearts. And 
after that first call she came often. She even let Tish show her 
how to knit, although I must say the results were pretty terrible. 

Then one morning, after she had had some cookies and a 
small glass of our cordial, she opened up and told us her tragic 
story. 

“When I look at your kind faces,” she said, “I feel that I can 
confide in you, and I must talk to somebody or go mad.” Here 
she ate another cookie, and then resumed. “I know it will sound 
incredible. I know that I appear to be free as the air. But it is 
not true. Actually, I am a prisoner.” 

I recall that we all put down our knitting and stared at her. 

“A prisoner!” Tish said. ‘““What sort of prisoner?” 

“For love,” she said in a low voice. “I have been sent here so 
that I cannot see or communicate with the man I care for. And 
if you don’t believe it, you might look down and see if there is 
a heavy-set creature who is an ex-prize fighter leaning against a 
fence somewhere.” 

There was! Far below, a man whom we had never seen before 
was smoking a pipe and staring in our direction, and Lelia gave 
a slow sad smile and went on. 

“That gorilla,” she said, “is my day jailer, and the man who 
shot at me is on duty at night. They have even taken away my 
car. You are,” she said tragically, “the only friends I have left 
in the world.” 

I shall never forget Tish’s expression as she put down her 
knitting, or the tears in Aggie’s eyes. Aggie had been sympathetic 
with lovers ever since the days of her own frustrated love. And 
Lelia must have seen our faces, for after that she told us her story. 
She was, she said, madly in love with a young man in the city 
whom she called Eddie—she never gave him any other name— 
and we gathered that he was also in love with her. 

“But he is poor,” she added dejectedly. “You know how it is 
these days. And my people have someone else in view. He is 
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bald-headed and has a tummy, but he has plenty of money. So 
I am sent here, as my father puts it, to get my senses back.” 

Here she suddenly fumbled for a not-very-clean handkerchief 
and held it to her eyes. 

“Til never do it,” she said. “Never. Let them starve me. Let 
them beat me. Let them lock me up. Can you imagine me marry- 
ing a man named Theodore, and having little Theodores all 
over the place?” 

“It is incredible,” Tish said slowly. “Such abuse of power in 
this day and generation! How old are your” 

Well, it seemed that she was nineteen, and that in two years 
she would inherit quite a lot of money from somebody; but 
what she wanted, she said, was to get her money now, so that 
she could marry Eddie at once and they could go west, probably 
to Hollywood, and start life all over again. 

I must admit that we were profoundly touched. Aggie, in- 
deed, was weeping, and when Lelia had at last made a dejected 
departure, I saw Tish watching her as she crossed the fields. 

“TI came here for rest and peace,” she said, “but injustice is 
injustice anywhere. If that story is true and the child is indeed 
a prisoner, something should be done. And soon.” 

I have quoted her exactly, as the press has never published a 
withdrawal of many of the entirely false statements made at 
the time. Our entire intention was to prevent a grave miscar- 
riage of justice; and although I object to strong language, any- 
one who says that we knew what was in that bag as it fell from 
the sky lies in his teeth. 


For the next day or two Tish was not her calm and usual self. 
It was in vain that Aggie baked a devil’s-food cake, for Tish 
did not touch it. It rained for two days, also, and so we did not 
see Lelia; but when it cleared on the second evening Tish sud- 
denly proposed that we go down to the house where the girl was 
a prisoner and there test the truth of her story. 

Aggie protested wildly, as she not only had taken a fresh 
cold but after her experience with the skunk she feared the noc- 
turnal life of the fields. Tish, however, was firm, and at last we 
started out. 
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It was midnight when we left, and as, in order to avoid obser- 
vation, Tish had left the lane and taken to the pastures, we 
moved but slowly. I am sorry to say that it was in our own lower 
meadow that Aggie had her unfortunate experience with the 
bull. We had quite forgotten that Jeremiah, some days before, 
had said that it would be necessary to borrow a bull for some 
purpose or other, and the first Tish and I knew of it was the 
sound of some creature moving about and pawing the ground 
with its feet. It was a dark night and we saw nothing, and sud- 
denly we were almost paralyzed by Aggie’s agonized voice. 

“He’s comig after be!” she yelled. “The bull! He’s comig! 
Help!” 

How can I record the horror of that moment, when we heard 
the enormous animal rushing across the meadow, an agonized 
final yelp from Aggie, and then the dull thud which could only 
be her poor body, thrown over the fence to land in the road! 
Or our relief when, on bending over her with a fiashlight, we 
saw her open her eyes! But a moment later she sat up and, clap- 
ping her hands to her mouth, gave us a strange and dreadful 
look. 

“I have thwallowed by teeth!” she said dully. 

It was indeed a shocking moment, for she certainly did not 
have them. But she was otherwise uninjured, and I may say 
here that Jeremiah found both sets clear across the road the 
next morning and seemed highly suspicious when he handed 
them to us. 

Obviously she could not go on with us, nor did she wish to 
do so. Instead, we propped her up in a fence corner and con- 
tinued on to Lelia’s house, which proved to be a large one in 
extensive grounds. And had we doubted the truth of the girl’s 
story, we now had proof of it. 

The Bellamy man was on guard under a tree, and as we 
watched from the shrubbery we heard a window open and 
Lelia’s voice. 

“Listen,” she called down. “Do you have to whistle? I need 
some sleep.” 

“Sweetheart!” he said cheerfully. “I just wanted you to know 
that I am here. You might be lonely, you know.” 
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“Oh, stop it,” she said in a tone of desperation. “I’m sick of 
seeing you. I’m sick of hearing you talk and hearing you whistle. 
I’m sick of the whole business.” 

“Well, I could sing,” he suggested. “I have quite a good voice. 
People have come miles to hear me. It might pass the time.” 

That seemed to infuriate her, for she raised her voice. “All 
right,” she said. “You think you’ve got a hard job now, don’t 
you? Well, it isn’t anything to what you are going to have. You'll 
be sorry you ever saw me.” 

He laughed at that, rather’ mockingly, I thought. 

“Sorry, sweetheart!’ he said. “But I’m sorry now. I’m sorry 
for your disposition, which is mean and vicious. I’m sorry I 
can’t spank you. And I’m sorry that I’ve got to stand out here 
instead of being in my own little bed. Look here. Throw me 
some cigarettes, will you? I’ve run out of them.” 

She left the window, and we both thought she meant to get 
the cigarettes. Evidently the Bellamy man did too, for he moved 
closer and stood waiting. The next moment, however, there was 
a terrific crash, as though a chair had dropped on him, and we 
could hear him swearing and her voice from above. 

“Good night, darling,” she called, and slammed the window. 

It was then that Tish and I took a careful departure. What- 
ever one might think of Lelia’s actions, as Tish observed, there 
was now no doubt whatever that she had told us the truth. 

We found Aggie somewhat recovered in her fence corner and 
took her home, and, as I have said, Jeremiah found her teeth 
clear across the road the next morning. She was still in bed at 
the time, and he stalked into the dining room and laid them on 
the breakfast table. 

“By and large,” he said, “I’ve picked up quite a few things 
on that road. Empty bottles and such like. But darned if I ever 
found a full set of teeth, uppers and lowers.” He then stared 
hard at both Tish and myself, and said there were queer things 
going on and that honest folks stayed in their beds at night. 

I think I may safely say that the change in Tish dated from 
that time. She had long, absorbed moments when, her knitting 
neglected on her lap, she sat staring down toward where Lelia 
was being kept under surveillance, and others when she took 
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long excursions alone into the mountains. Then one evening 
she drew Aggie and me aside and said that, in view of certain 
possible emergencies, she had been looking for a shelter in the 
hills, and that at last she had found it. 

“A shelter from what?” said Aggie, turning pale. 

Tish eyed her gravely. 

“The time may come,” she said, “when it will be necessary to 
rescue Lelia from her captors—for such they evidently are—and 
to open up for her a new and independent life. At such a time 
I hope I shall not fail in my duty as I see it. Do you want to see 
her forced to marry this Theodore?” 

Well, none of us did, for that matter; and a day or so later 
Tish took us to see the cabin. It was certainly hidden, and it was 
in fair condition, with built-in bunks and a lean-to kitchen with 
a stove. 

After that for some days we were busily—if stealthily—en- 
gaged in putting it to rights, and at last one night we carried up 
a considerable amount of canned food and leit it there. Unfor- 
tunately, we had no means of transportation, and so Tish, with 
her usual acumen, used one of the house shutters for the pur- 
pose. I shall always consider it a real misfortune that we forgot 
the shutter and left it there, for Jeremiah missed it the next 
morning, and I never saw a face so suspicious as his when he 
reported it to us. 

“Man and boy,” he said, “I’ve seen quite a few things stole. 
But a shutter, now! A pair of shutters, that’s one thing. But one 
shutter! Only use I can think of for one shutter is to carry a 
body on.” 

Well, there was no body, of course; but about that time some- 
body found the clothing Aggie had discarded in the field the 
night she met the skunk, and what with Jeremiah finding her 
teeth in the road and now the shutter, the story got about that 
a woman had been murdered in the vicinity and her body dis- 
posed of somehow. As a result, we actually had a visit from the 
sheriff of the county a few days later. He said he had merely 
looked in to see how we were getting along, but it was plain 
that he was suspicious of us, and I saw him take a long look into 
the well before he left. 
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It was indeed that very night that, all of us having retired, 
we heard a terrific pounding on the front door; and that Tish, 
armed with Charlie Sands’ shotgun, went down and threw it 
open. 

On the doorsteps was Lelia, still in her overalls and panting 
for breath, and when she had rushed in and locked the door, 
she simply dropped into a chair and closed her eyes. 

“The dirty something or other!” she said. ‘““He chased me!”’ 

We gave her some cordial, and soon she was herself again. 
All she had wanted to do, she said, was to take a moonlight 
ride, and so she had managed to get out of the house and steal 
the key to Mr. Bellamy’s car from his cabin. There was, how- 
ever, something wrong with the starter, and so he had heard 
her. She had just got the engine going when he leaped on the 
running board. 

“All I had time to do,” she said, “was to head it for the ditch 
and then jump and run, with him after me. He would have got 
me too,” she said drearily, “but for that bull in the lower field. 
It made for him, and that gave me a chance. Otherwise—” 

She made a pathetic gesture, and I must say my heart went 
out to her. 

It was that night that Tish told her about the cabin and how 
to reach it. I wish to state here that none of us suggested that 
she attempt to reach it; least of all that she should take along 
Charlie Sands’ shotgun. These she did on her own initiative, 
and the statement that we taped her eyes and mouth is simply 
absurd. As to the bottle of chloroform found later in Tish’s 
apartment, it was used for the bat and for no other purpose. 

Our sole contribution to that night was to tuck her into a com- 
fortable bed, where she lay looking at us with a soft sad smile. 

“T am so grateful,” she said gently. “And how strange to think 
that you three are my only friends.” 

That was the last time either Aggie or I saw her for five days, 
and any assertion to the contrary is blatantly false. 


I rose the next day at my usual hour and was somewhat as- 
tonished to find young Bellamy sitting on the front porch and 
cheerfully smiling. 
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“Good morning,” he said. “And how is our little friend this 
morning? Not too weary, I trust.” 

I could only eye him with disfavor. He looked muddy—from 
which I gathered that the bull had given him some trouble— 
but entirely calm. 

“TI am surprised that you dare to ask that,” I said coldly. 

He only smiled again. 

“Why not?” he said. “I assure you that my interest in her is 
extreme. In fact,” he added with a change of tone, “if I ever 
lay my hands on that redheaded brat again, I’ll teach her a few 
things. I’ll teach her to throw chairs on me,” he went on with 
increasing bitterness. “And other furniture. Would you believe 
that in the past few weeks she has dumped practically every- 
thing portable in that house on me at night, including a pair of 
brass book ends? They were heads of George Washington, at 
that. Where’s her patriotism? Where’s her humanity? Where’s— 
Oh, what’s the use? Where is she?” 

Tish came to the front door at that moment, and I saw at 
once that she looked weary, as though she had not slept, but at 
the sight of the Bellamy man she was her old self again. She 
at once ordered him off the farm, but he shook his head. 

“Not without my little friend,” he said. 

It was then that Tish took advantage of the situation to tell 
him what she thought of him, and of his endeavor to ruin a 
young life; I must say he looked startled, especially when she 
came to the love story. Indeed, toward the end he was sitting 
on the porch steps, holding his head in his hands. When he 
finally looked up, he had a haunted look in his eyes. 

“I see,” he said. “Eddie, of course. And Theodore, naturally. 
There weren’t any more that you can remember?” 

“She seemed to consider the two quite adequate,” Tish ob- 
served icily. 

He got up then and stared out over the countryside. 

“Adequate,” he repeated, as though to himself. “Adequate is 
the word. Completely and entirely adequate. I’ve been trying 
to think of that word for the past six weeks.” 

He did not explain further, but demanded at least to talk to 
the girl; and as there was nothing else to be done, I went to 
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waken her. To my horror, she was not there, and as the windows 
were open it did not require much intelligence to see that she 
had escaped by the shed roof. 

Well, I must say that the Bellamy man went crazy when I told 
him. He insisted on searching the house, and when at last he 
departed it was to say that if we had a hand in her disappear- 
ance we would go to the penitentiary for life. 

“Either you’ve got her hidden,” he said furiously, “or she’s 
down the road somewhere looking pitiful, so some sap will pick 
her up and take her into town. But I warn you, I’m suspicious. 
I’m suspicious as hell. And if God ever forgives me for taking 
this job—” 

He jammed his hat onto his head and departed in a shocking 
temper. 

It was after he had gone that Tish told Aggie and me that 
Lelia was undoubtedly safe and sound in the cabin, with 
Charlie Sands’ shotgun to protect her, and that we must enable 
her to get in touch with Eddie as soon as possible. Before we 
were able to do so it became entirely impossible. It seemed to us 
that Mr. Bellamy had barely departed when both the house and 
the farm were entirely covered with policemen, from state troop- 
ers on motorcycles to the man Aggie found when she went to 
look for eggs, lying in the hayloft of the barn and watching the 
house with a pair of field glasses. 

Not only that, but the same afternoon we had a most un- 
pleasant visit from the sheriff. 

“What I want to say is this,” he remarked. “This has always 
been a law-abiding county, until lately. Now what have we got? 
Clothes in a field, but no body; two sets of teeth, a missing shut- 
ter, and a lost girl. For two cents I’d drag that well of yours.” 

“I wish you would,” said Tish coldly. “One of Jeremiah’s 
cats has been gone for a week.” 

He gave her an ugly look. 

“And so, I understand, is a shotgun which was formerly your 
property,” he said grimly. 

Well, I must say I never saw so much excitement about a miss- 
ing girl in my life. As Tish observed, probably her parents had 
been caught in the crash and it was necessary for her to make 
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a wealthy marriage. Nevertheless, we were the chief sufferers. 
There we were, with about as much privacy as canary birds, so 
that more than once J found Hannah again in tears on the back 
porch; and with no way whatever to get to Lelia and the cabin. 
And this continued for five days. Indeed, had it not been for 
Tish’s resourcefulness, we would probably be there yet. But, as 
usual, she finally brought the keenness of her fertile mind to our 
predicament. 

“T have noticed,” she said, “that these observers pay no atten- 
tion to us when we emerge with the egg baskets in full daylight, 
although at night every door and window is watched. Our es- 
cape, must, therefore, be through the henhouse.” 

It is thus that I explain for the first time the mystery which 
so puzzled both press and state and county police at the time. 

The matter, indeed, proved extremely simple. One at a time 
and at sufficient intervals each of us carried an egg basket to the 
henhouse and remained there; and at dusk Tish with a chisel 
carefully pried off one or two of the bands at the rear. 

As the henhouse backed on thick shrubbery which, in turn, 
led to the woods, at dusk that night we found ourselves free at 
last. Not only that, but we had a dozen fresh eggs to carry to the 
cabin, which were greatly appreciated later. 

The climb through the timber was not easy. It was a dark and 
moonless night, and Aggie insisted that there were bears all 
around us. Tish finally was driven to remonstrate with her. 

“For heaven’s sake, show some sense, Aggie,’ she said. “A 
bear runs at the mere sight of any human being.” 

“Which way does he run?” Aggie quavered. 

But this colloquy came to an end by our arrival at the small 
clearing around the cabin, and the discovery that there was a 
light in it. Even Aggie was cheered. But the next moment, to 
our horror and amazement, there was the sound of a shot from 
within it, followed in a second by another. 

How can I express our feelings at that moment? Aggie was 
whimpering beside me, and even Tish was startled. Then, tell- 
ing us to remain where we were, she moved cautiously forward 
to where she could peer into one of the windows. When she 
came back, she was very grave. 
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“Tt is Lelia,” she said. “She is in there alone, and I think she 
has gone mad.” 

We all then crept to the window, and I shall never forget the 
picture we saw. One candle had been lighted, the door to the 
lean-to kitchen was closed and had a chair against it, and in 
the center of the room stood the poor child, clad just as she had 
left us, and hastily reloading Charlie Sands’ shotgun. Her eyes 
looked quite frenzied, and even as we gazed she lifted the gun 
and prepared to fire again. 

Never in my life have we faced such a situation. Apparently 
loneliness and despair had affected her mind, and we at once 
withdrew to survey the situation. 

“The only thing to do,” Tish said, “is to surround her and 
capture her before she can shoot again. It is possible that she is 
only temporarily deranged, and that under proper care she will 
recover.” 

She then outlined her plan. Aggie was to enter the dark 
kitchen and lock the door, thus preventing Lelia’s escape in 
that direction; I was to signal from outside a window when she 
turned her back to the door, and Tish—our valiant Tish—was 
then to enter and seize the gun, when we would all close in. 

I must say that Aggie was most unwilling, but at last we saw 
her disappear around the corner of the cabin, and I went to 
my window. At that moment I heard strange noises from beyond 
the door to the kitchen—a sort of scratching, followed by the 
impact of a heavy body against it—and before we could shout, 
Lelia had raised the gun and fired directly at it! 

What happened then was indescribable. There was a terrific 
roar from the kitchen and a thin wail from Aggie. And then 
silence! 

I can only remember Tish dashing open the door, and Lelia 
staring at us with blank eyes. 

“There’s a bear in the kitchen, 
hing to eat for three days.” 

Then she dropped the gun and slid to the floor in a faint. 

Never, so long as I live, will I forget that moment, with Lelia 
upparently unconscious and Aggie shut in with that wild and 
avage brute. Nor did repeated calls to her bring more than 
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furious lunges by the animal at the door. I recall that Tish hur. 
ried around to the outer door of the lean-to, but, obedient tc 
instructions, Aggie had locked it. 

There was but one thing to do, and that was to let the anima! 
out through the cabin. This we finally did, putting Lelia in ar 
upper bunk and taking refuge there ourselves after opening the 
door an inch or two. It was hideous to see the creature poke it 
nose into that aperture and gradually emerge into the room 
but, at that moment I heard the happiest sound of my life: 
Aggie suddenly sneezed, and the animal bolted out the oper 
door and was gone. 

We found Aggie on the floor behind the kitchen stove, anc 
apparently unharmed. But we could not induce her to come out 

“Don’t be a fool, Aggie,” Tish said sharply. “Get out of there 
The creature’s gone.” 

“Gode?” said our poor Aggie in a weak voice. “Thed what i 
sittig od by feet?” 

Well, we brought the candle then and looked, and there wa 
a bear cub, and a fairly good-sized one at that. It seemed quit 
friendly, and as though it would have wagged its tail if it hac 
had one; but at last we got it out and were able to get Aggie t 
a bunk. 

I am glad to say that after a good supper of fresh eggs anc 
bacon, with some waffles which I stirred up, Lelia was quite her 
self again. It appeared that she had reached the cabin safely anc 
that for two days all had gone well. Then on the third, whil 
she was sleeping, the bear and the cub had got into the kitche1 
and in some manner the door had latched behind them. 

However, all is well that ends well, and, save that Aggi 
claimed that a field mouse had sat on her chest for hours an 
washed its face, we put in a comfortable night. 

I can only add that this was the “inhuman captivity” to whid 
the press later referred! 


Lelia was in excellent spirits the next morning, and over th 
breakfast table proposed a plan. This was that she walk to_ 
town of which she knew across the mountain and there tele 
phone to Eddie. 
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Tish wished to accompany her, but she insisted on going 
alone, and at last she departed, wearing a bandanna of Aggie’s 
to hide her red hair, and with—as Tish observed—the light of 
hope in her young face. She had no more than gone when we 
heard a scrambling among some rocks and turned to see the 
Bellamy man climbing up the trail. 

It was a real shock, but I felt almost sorry for him. He looked 
as though he had not slept for a week, and it was not until he 
had searched the cabin and we had told him about the bear 
that he was convinced of our innocence and apologized. 

“All right,” he said dejectedly. ‘She wins. If there was a bear 
here, and she saw it, she’d have it doing tricks for her and eat- 
ing out of her hand.” And he added in a gloomy voice, “Some 
of these days I’ll end by believing that story of hers myself. I 
feel it coming on. I’m weakening. Either that or she’s smarter 
than I am. You can take your choice.” 

He then took up his hat and prepared to go. At the top of the 
path, however, he stopped. 

“Just in case you happen to see her,” he said, “you can tell 
her for me that I’m through, and that I’m going back to my 
regular job. It’s easy. It’s simple. I can understand professionals. 
Either you get them or they get you. But these amateurs—” 

Here he checked himself, and soon after that he was out of 
sight, leaving us rather puzzled, but relieved. As Tish said at the 
time, under other conditions one could have liked him very 
much. He had a pleasant smile and was quite good-looking. But 
with things as they were— 

Nothing else occurred that day, although Aggie, on her way 
to the spring, slipped and sat down on a porcupine and was most 
uncomfortable for some time. Lelia returned safely by evening, 
looking tired but quite contented, and ate a ravenous supper. 
She explained that she had got Eddie on the telephone and ar- 
ranged with him to secure some clothing for her and a moderate 
sum of money and to hire a plane and drop them, packed in a 
small bag, at a point in the hills to be indicated by a white sheet 
laid out on the ground. We were then to gather up bag and 
sheet, and there would be nothing to indicate the spot. 
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Once properly dressed and with adequate funds, she was to 
meet Eddie and then determine on their future course. 

This is the so-called villainous plot, laid to Letitia Carberry’s 
door and called by the ugly name of extortion. And it is worthy 
of note that, while our arrest for it covered the front pages of 
the papers, the refutation was hidden among the advertising 
matter. 

But to go back. Lelia was quite firm about the sheet, but there 
was nothing of the sort at the camp, and as the plane was to ar- 
rive the following day, it fell to my lot to go down to the farm 
that night and secure one. 

It was indeed a painful and arduous journey, especially in 
view of the bear. Also, Hannah had locked the house carefully, 
and in the end I was compelled to break a window in order to 
enter. This wakened her, and as I had no wish to be recognized 
I was obliged to wrap myself in the sheet and make my escape 
as best I could. 

This, I may say here, is the origin of the ghost story which 
still persists in the neighborhood, and I am happy to lay at rest. 

However, I found everything ready on my return, and long 
before daylight we were on our way. Necessarily our progress 
was slow, owing to the dark and to no path whatever, but by 
daylight we had covered several miles and were quite ready for 
our breakfast of broiled ham, toast, and coffee. 

We rested for a brief time and then started again, and it was 
not until noon that Tish paused. We were on the top of a moun- 
tain where a lumbering company had cut some timber, and a 
chute led far down the mountainside and out of sight, and Tish 
surveyed it carefully. 

“This, I think,’ she observed, “answers all requirements. It 
is open to the sky, and we can remain sheltered among the trees. 
We can eat a light lunch, and by that time the plane should be 
here. ~ 

This we did, and after spreading the sheet we rested our 
weary bodies. I can still remember the sun on Lelia’s bright 
head, and Tish’s statement that we were on a crusade and that 
if any trouble developed we could take to the chute and slide 
to safety. Then I must have slept, for when I wakened it was 
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almost dusk, and Aggie was shaking me by the shoulder and 
sneezing wildly. 

“It’s coming, Lizzie,” she said. “J cad hear it.” 

Well, we at once retired to our places in the woods, and 
soon the plane was overhead. It seemed suspicious at first, for it 
circled several times. Then it came lower, and soon we saw the 
bag tossed overboard. To our horror, however, it missed the 
sheet entirely and fell among the trees instead. 

It never struck the ground at all. 

It was some time before we discovered it. For one thing, Lelia, 
running toward us, had fallen and sprained her ankle, and we 
were obliged to look after her first. But at last we saw it, hang- 
ing to a branch far up in a tree and utterly beyond our reach. 

Lelia sat on the ground and stared at it furiously. 

“The fools!” she said. “The blithering idiots! They did it on 
purpose.” 

She refused to explain further, and as evening was now fall- 
ing rapidly our problem had become acute. 

With her injured ankle, Lelia could not climb the tree, and 
at last Tish suggested that Aggie, being the lightest among us, 
should go up and bring down the bag. I shall never forget poor 
Aggie’s face. 

“Clibe that tree?” she asked. “What do you thik I ab? A sky- 
rocket?” 

In the end, however, she agreed—although none too willingly 
—and at last we succeeded in hoisting her to a lower limb. For 
some time we could hear her moving upward, until she was far 
above us; and then suddenly we heard the stealthy sounds of 
movement all about us, and realized that we were surrounded! 

How shall I relate what followed? The shocking sight of Mr. 
Bellamy, red-faced and raging, catching our unfortunate Lelia 
and deliberately turning her over and—lI hesitate to relate. this 
—spanking her violently; my own fingers closing without inten- 
tion on both barrels of the shotgun, and an explosion which 
threw me flat and knocked out a pivot tooth, followed by a yelp 
from a state trooper; and as I went down, a brief vision of Tish 
pushing at the sheriff as he tried to lay hands on her; and his 
sudden disappearance into the timber chute—those are the pic- 
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tures which rise in my mind as I write this, and bitter indeed 
they are. 

Somewhere above us in a tree were Aggie and the bag, but I 
could see neither of them; nor in that long walk and, later, ride 
to the county jail did either Tish or I mention them. We were 
handcuffed, and to this crowning indignity Tish made no pro- 
test. 

“If it is a crime,” she said, “to bring young lives together, 
then I am indeed a criminal!” | 

We saw nothing more of the sheriff, although we learned 
later that, the chute ending in the river, he had had a most un- 
pleasant experience. But one thing puzzled us both. This was 
their insistence that we had hidden the bag from the plane, and 
that it contained a huge sum of money. Not, indeed, until after 
Charlie Sands had come and gone the next day had we the 
slightest comprehension of what they meant. Then I looked out 
to see him standing beyond the bars of our cell. 

“Well,” he said, “I guess you are beyond help this time.” 

“I don’t even know what you are talking about,” said Tish. 
“If I have tried to help a pair of young lovers, that is entirely 
my affair. I have committed no felony.” 

“Maybe not in this state,” he said coldly, “but in some parts 
of this great and glorious Union shooting at a sheriff and then 
filling him full of splinters is not regarded with any favor.” 

“He slipped,” said Tish calmly. 

“He says you pushed him,” Charlie Sands retorted. “I’ve been 
in to see him, and he has two constables and a deputy working 
over him with tweezers.” 

It was some time before he could induce her to tell him the 
story, and when she had finished he simply held on to the bars 
and stared at her. 

“T see,” he said rather feebly. “Of course, it’s quite simple 
The cruel parents and the sweet young thing to be saved. And 
Eddie and Theodore. And Aggie still in a tree with a bag 
dropped from a plane. What could be more natural? I say,” he 
added, “you haven’t a spot of blackberry cordial about, have 
your I feel rather queer.” 

He went away soon after that, and I believe that Aggie wa: 
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rescued later that day by some fire department or other which 
carried up a long ladder. They found the bag also, and it con- 
tained fifty thousand dollars in small bills, and no clothing 
whatever. 

It was the ransom money for Edith Lee, and Lelia had been 
Edith Lee all the time! Moreover, although we did not know it 
then, she had merely invented all the attempts to kidnap her, 
in order to get money so she could go into motion pictures; and 
Mr. Bellamy and the man with the pipe had been not her jail- 
ers, but guards to protect her. 

It was late that evening that Mr. Bellamy came to the cell to 
see us and was admitted. He sat down as though he was very 
tired and for some time merely examined his hands, which ap- 
peared to be badly scratched. 

“Someday,” he said at last, “some good strong man is going 
to take that redhead and beat Hollywood out of her. Then he’ll 
probably marry her and live happily ever after. But I am not 
the man. Theodore might have done it; I don’t know. But 
not Eddie. I never cared for Eddie. With a mind like hers, she 
should have done better with Eddie. In my opinion Eddie was 
a washout.” 

“Was?” said Tish in a dreadful voice. “Has anything hap- 
pened to hime” 

“My dear lady,” he said, “Eddie has passed into limbo again, 
as has Theodore. They lived their short but eventful lives 
wholly in her mind, and if Providence is good to me I shall go 
back to Washington and hand in my resignation. Anyone who 
could fall for a girl like that isn’t safe to be let loose.” 

He then got up and gave a sort of groan. “The right man,” 
he said heavily, “could make something of her. But I’ve got my 
fingers crossed.” 

Well, it turned out that he was actually a G-man or some- 
,»thing of the sort, and when the Lee girl made up her story 
about kidnapers and her people hid her in the country he had 
been sent to watch her. But he never had believed that story, 
and I must say for her that when they got Aggie and the bag she 
told the truth for once, and we were released that night. 

We went at once to the farm, to find our poor Aggie with her 
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cold much worse and using language she had never used before. 

“It was all right for you,” she said bitterly. “You were id a 
dice warb cell. But I was id a tree, with a policemad udder be, 
tryig to look like a dabbed bird! If you thik that’s fuddy, go ad 
try it.” 

She was very resentful, as the policeman had not moved from 
her vicinity all night; and once she had had to sneeze, and he 
whipped out his revolver. After that, every now and then she 
had had to make a noise like a bird, for he was evidently sus- 
picious. The worst trouble she had, however, was with a squir- 
rel. It got used to her after a time, she said, and was evidently 
nesting, as little by little it bit off most of her new switch and 
carried it away. 

Nothing would induce her to stay at the farm after that, and 
so we spent the remainder of the spring and summer in the city. 
But that fall we had a great surprise. We received an invitation 
to Lelia’s—or I should say Edith Lee’s—wedding; she was mar- 
rying the Bellamy man, after all! 

We went to the church, and I must say she made a beautiful 
bride. Under her veil her hair did not seem as red as usual, but 
she had not entirely changed; for, coming down the aisle just 
beside our pew, Mr. Bellamy stepped on her dress and she said 
something under her breath. 

He never stopped smiling, but all of us saw him give her arm 
quite a dreadful pinch, and Charlie Sands, who was sitting with 
us, leaned over and spoke to Tish. 

“Don’t worry about them,” he said. “She’s under control. 
Everything’s under control from now on.” 


Well, that is the story. I have felt it necessary to tell it in 
detail, as one of the smart-aleck national magazines has recently 
referred to our dear Tish as “whilom kidnaper, Letitia Car- 
berry.” This is most unfair, as it was Edith Lee herself—pre- 
tending to be Lelia Vaughn—who, while professing to get in 
touch with an Eddie who did not exist, called her anxious par- 
ents by telephone and said that she had been kidnaped. It was 
her idea about the sheet and the ransom money also; and I have 
always regarded it as outrageous that the sheriff sent us a bill 
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for a new suit of clothes and for medical attention, including 
the removal of certain splinters from his person. 

We have all recovered, save, perhaps, Aggie. She has been 
subject to nightmares ever since, and her nerves are not what 
they were. Once or twice at night I have found her standing up 
in her bed, clutching a bedpost and uttering a sort of feeble 
peep-peep, as though she were a bird. 

But, as | have intimated, the whole affair has left Tish with 
a definite complex as to red lanterns. As a result, only a few 
days ago she drove past one at night, to discover too late that 
she had driven onto a large hoist which was carrying building 
materials to the upper stories of a new structure that was being 
erected. 

It did not pause until it had reached the sixteenth floor, and 
as work ceased at that time, we were left there all night. 

I shall never forget the expressions of the men on the ground 
when we were lowered there the next morning and drove away. 
But I shall also always remember Charlie Sands’ face when he 
brought in the evening paper. 

“I am not a betting man,” he said, “but if you will tell me 
you were not the three women who spent last night in a car on 
top of the steel work of the new Standard Building, I will not 
only go to church next Sunday, I will put ten dollars on the 
plate.” 

There was nothing to do but to tell him, and over a glass of 
blackberry cordial he regarded us, one after the other. 

“I shall go to church anyhow,” he said solemnly. 
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Recently I have been pasting up the album in which for some 
years I have kept the record of such of Letitia Carberry’s 
achievements as have reached the public press. Among them, in 
a separate box and marked “Snark,” I find three small pieces of 
paper as well as a number of newspaper cuttings, and it occurs 
to me that the two are closely related. Also that the general 
public, bewildered at the time by certain published articles, has 
never been told the facts behind such headlines as ‘““Man Partly 
Nude on Church Steeple. Fire Engines to Rescue”; or that one 
in the London Times on page fourteen, where it hides most 
of the news, entitled: “Unusual Discovery on a Sussex Golf 
Course.” 

There is also no adequate explanation given for the picture 
of the constable with the bandage around his head, the line 
beneath merely saying: “Victim of Attack from Air.” As for the 
other one, showing Aggie’s red flannel petticoat with the bullet 
hole through it, she has never seen it, and I hope she never will. 

Nevertheless, these clippings in a way do form a record of 
that strange experience of ours last spring. Some of them have 
a degree of accuracy. Thus I find a small clipping from a local 
New Jersey paper which relates that a fisherman, going out one 
morning to his nets, had reported seeing a small dirigible bal- 
loon not far above the surface of the water and moving at what 
he estimated was one hundred miles an hour. And not only that. 
As he watched it he had seen it blown up and disappear. Being 
headed “A New Fisherman’s Story” it probably attracted no 
attention, but it had a basis in fact. 





This was the year (1937) before Munich and that “peace in our time” in which few 
believed. The Coronation of George VI provided the pageantry, and Tish the comedy 
relief. You may not credit this, but the author actually did turn down an invitation to 


fish for shark from a blimp. The young man who asked her was quite serious, and the 
author quite regretful. 
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On the other hand, there is no truth whatever in the one 
entitled: “Local resident shot in leg. Balloon bandits attack 
grocer.” That was purely accidental, as I shall show, and we 
never even saw the man. 

The three small pieces of paper already referred to are 
merely the clues from the Ostermaiers’ hunt dinner, a charity 
party given each year for the Poor Fund, and at which one 
hunts his food by means of small verses of poetry. As Mr. Oster- 
maier is our clergyman, we always attend such functions, and I 
have included these clues since they form the real starting point 
of our adventure. 

Or am I right? Did it not really begin earlier, when Charlie 
Sands, Tish’s nephew, was preparing to report the Coronation 
in England for his paper and Tish expressed a desire to go with 
him? 

Usually the most amiable of men, he refused this firmly. 

“You're not going,” he said. “I know you, and—well, you're 
not going.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” said Tish. “What harm could I do?” 

“That,” he said solemnly, ‘only you and your Creator can 
figure out. All I say is that these people want to crown a king, 
and that they have their hands full already.” 

“That is idiotic,” said Tish irritably. “All I ask is to get inside 
the Abbey and—” 

“Yeah?” he said. “And have me wake from a sweet dream of 
peace to see the Archbishop of Canterbury putting the crown 
on you! You're going to stay home, and that’s flat.” 

I have seldom seen him so firm, and at last Tish reluctantly 
abandoned the project. He sailed soon after on the Crostic, and 
we saw him off, giving him a bottle of blackberry cordial as a 
remedy against seasickness; but he did not seem really easy until 
the ship moved out and he could look over the railing and 
observe us safe on the pier below. 

How well J remember his last words, shouted from a distance 
but still clearly audible: 

“Now remember,” he called. “Don’t try to pull anything or 
ril—” 
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We did not hear the rest, but as people were looking at us 
strangely we at once left the dock. 

Yes, I believe that the adventure began that day. Not that 
Tish bore any resentment, but that she had a very real sense of 
frustration. She was silent as we left New York and motored 
home again, speaking only once. 

“I dare say the time has come,” she said, “when I must settle 
down to my knitting and let the world go by.” 

“Well, thak goodess for that,’ said Aggie, who had her usual 
spring cold. 

But I myself regard the words as more or less prophetic. The 
time was indeed coming when all any of us could do was to 
knit and let the world go by. 

It was the next evening that the Ostermaiers gave their hunt 
dinner, which as I have explained is one where the guests, given 
various clues, are then obliged to search for their food. I have 
three of these clues before me as I write, and they look innocent 
in the extreme. Who could believe that they would lead to that 
awful moment when, helpless as we were, we were obliged to 
leave our poor Aggie in her terrible predicament? Or that dis- 
covering an entirely strange young man searching for soup 
under the Ostermaiers’ guest room bed would ultimately send 
us whirling to the far places of the world? 

No one, J am certain. .. . 

I have reread all this material with varying emotions. The 
Snark moves through it, a pale gray ghost ultimately to die in 
a foreign land, and to be found to contain two fish, still alive. 
But through it all also moves Letitia Carberry, brave and in- 
domitable. Even at the worst she never lost courage, and she 
should be, I think, an example to us all. 

She was, I recall, strangely reluctant to go to the dinner; but 
as it is given for charity, we all three finally decided to attend. 
On the way there she commented on the staleness of life, and 
her extreme dislike of searching in people’s closets for food 
which would not be fit to eat anyhow. 

“I begin to feel my age, Lizzie,” she said sadly. “With life 
consisting only of taxes, and government a racket, I long for a 
desert island and peace.” 


’ 
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She was, however, somewhat more cheerful when we reached 
the party, even showing some of her old enthusiasm when she 
received the first clue. It read: 


At certain times its feet are four 

But sometimes they are six or more 
The burglar’s joy, the spinster’s fear 
You'll find your jellied soup is here. 


Tish gave it one glance and started up the stairs. 

“Too simple,” she said. “Probably the whole parish is up 
there.” 

But when she led us into the Ostermaiers’ guest room it was 
apparently empty. Only apparently, for in a moment we saw a 
pair of feet projecting from under the bed, and a second later 
a strange young man with his hair in a dreadful state sat up 
with a cup of cold soup in his hand and glared at us. 

“Who the hell had this idea?” he demanded. 

“You came to a hunt dinner, didn’t you?” Tish inquired, with 
her usual dignity. 

He looked at her queerly. 

“But I thought—well, no matter what I thought,” he added 
hastily. “Anyhow, here we are. Now what do we do?” 

“You get first prize on soup.” 

He seemed slightly dazed. 

“I see,’ he said. ‘First prize on soup. I’ve got a prize or two 
in my life, but never on soup. What do I get? A medal?” 

“You can get some soup for us, if you don’t mind,” Tish 
observed, rather tartly. 

He colored at that, said “Sorry!” and dived under the bed 
again. When he emerged he had torn his coat on a broken bed- 
spring, but he was more cheerful. 

“I begin to get the hang of it,” he said. “Do we eat this now, 
or go after the next prize? You see, I’m a stranger here.” 

Weil, he seemed rather a pleasant person. There was nothing, 
then or later, to warn us that he was to be our Nemesis; or that 
the last time we were to see him, some days later, he would be 
giving us a look of plain, unadulterated hatred. His name he 
said was Blane, Jefferson Blane, although mostly called Jeff, 
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and that he was motoring through with a girl; but that as soon 
as they arrived at the house she had paired off with another 
man. 

“That’s my usual luck,” he said. “I bring *em. They take ‘em. 
Well, what about the second course?” 

We got the clue, and it read: 


Be quick. The night air’s cold and chill, 
This runs both ways but yet stands still, 
Beneath it, humble, is the dish 

Which you will find contains your fish. 


It was puzzling. Tish said the only thing she knew of that 
ran both ways but remained in the same place was Aggie’s nose, 
she being given to attacks of hay fever. Mr. Blane said it was 
the stairs, which certainly ran both ways; but a search of the 
closet beneath them only producing some old rubbers, we at 
last went out to the kitchen steps, and he found the fish in a 
new garbage can under them. 

“It gets into the blood, doesn’t it?” he said, mopping his face. 
“Do I get first prize for the garbage can also?” 

Here, however, he saw a very pretty girl with a tall blond 
youth, and breathed heavily. 

“If I was as good at women as I am at food,” he said de- 
spondently, “I would take that girl out and wallop her within 
an inch of her life. Well, forget it. What’s next?” 

The next clue, however, eluded him. 


Above the ground, unlike the rabbit, 
This creature rests, as ts its habit. 

A case of nerves will show the wise 
To where it lays no more, but lies. 


“Child’s play,” he said cheerfully. “Hens, hence chickens. No 
pun intended. But what’s a case of nerves? Hysterics? Hip some- 
thing. I’ve got it—hypochondria! By Jove, do you suppose that 
stout woman over there is sitting on it?” 

It was Aggie who, having suffered from them, remembered 
shingles, and I then suggested the porch roof. This was correct, 
but it is a part of the inevitability of our catastrophe that a 
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blonde girl and a man were already on the way there, and that 
Mr. Blane shoved past them almost rudely. 

“Sorry,” he said. “But this chicken is going to be mine.” 

“Why, Jeff Blane!” said the girl. “How dare your” 

I dare say it was due to this haste that Mr. Blane slipped 
as he stepped out onto the roof, and the next thing we heard 
was a rending of cloth followed by a thump below. The girl 
screamed. 

“Jeff!” she called anxiously. “Are you hurt?” 

“What do you care?” he said with some bitterness. 

She spoke again, but he did not reply; and it was some time 
later that, taking an early departure, we perceived a figure lurk- 
ing in the bushes and saw it edging furtively toward us. 

It was Mr. Blane. 

“Listen,” he said. “If you care to inspect that porch roof back 
there you will find a largish piece of cloth. And if you care 
to inquire—not investigate—it’s the seat out of my trousers. I 
thought,” he added plaintively, “that you might have some 
suggestions.” 

How simple, yet how inevitable! What was more obvious than 
that Tish with her customary kindness should take him to her 
apartment and there present him with a pair of trousers belong- 
ing to Charlie Sands? Yet before he left he had sowed the wind 
and we were to reap the whirlwind. I think he should remember 
this. Certainly to say, as he has said, that we deliberately left 
him on that church steeple a few days later is not only entirely 
false. It is most ungrateful. 


It was after he was clothed and had had a glass or two of our 
blackberry cordial that the fatal incident occurred. He had, I 
remember, stated that he was a visitor to our city, and that he 
was not strong enough for our type of hunt dinners. Also that 
blondes were fickle and that he was entirely washed up—what- 
ever that meant. 

But it was when he walked over and inspected a large 
mounted tarpon which Tish had captured some years before 
that he really planted the seed of trouble. 
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“Where I come from,” he said contemptuously, “we'd call 
that thing a minnow.” 

“What do you fish for?” Tish inquired coldly. “Whales?” 

Well, it turned out that he fished for sharks, and that—of all 
things—from a small dirigible. He said that it was perfectly sim- 
ple. You merely cruised until you saw a large one, and then 
dropped the hook and bait more or less in its mouth. 

“Greatest sport in the world,” he said. “Shoot them through 
the head, of course, before you pull them in.” 

Tish was so interested that Aggie gave me a look of pure 
agony and sneezed violently. 

“Get hib away, Lizzie,” she implored me. “Look at her!” 

Certainly Tish was intensely interested. She had put down 
her knitting and was gazing at him thoughtfully. 

“What bait do you use?” she inquired. 

“A dead horse is good. White, if you can find one. But pork 
will do. They like pork.” 

He talked about it for some time and poor Aggie was quite 
pale when, after a final glass of cordial, he prepared to depart— 
in Charlie Sands’ trousers. 

“If you ever want to try it,” he said, “just call up Johnnie 
Smith at Green Harbor. He'll fix you so you can go and have 
yourselves a time.” 

Yes, that was what he said. And my reply is that we did, and 
that we had! 

I did not like the look in Tish’s face after Mr. Blane had 
gone; and to make matters worse, Aggie had a return of her 
jaundice that night and itched violently until morning. 

Nevertheless, for a day or so all was quiet. Tish received a 
radiogram from Charlie Sands in that interval: ‘On no account 
alter decision,” which she resented somewhat; and both Aggie 
and I noticed that she had an absent look in her eyes. Also she 
complained of lumbago. But we were not suspicious until one 
evening Hannah, her maid, came to see us and reported a 
strange condition of affairs. 

“I don’t believe it, Hannah,” I said severely. 

“You ask the janitor,” Hannah said tearfully. “She dropped 
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one, and some of it fell on his head. It cost her twenty dollars 
to square him. And as for that policeman—” 

“What policeman?” 

“He put his motorcycle down below and the hook caught it. 
When he saw it crawling up the wall he yelled like anything. 
Then the line broke, and it as near as anything killed him, Miss 
Lizzie.’ 

(I may interpolate here that this was an overstatement. The 
man was merely bruised. As for the city claiming damages for 
the motorcycle, that is ridiculous. Why do we pay taxes?) 

It was some time before we got the entire story. Apparently 
Tish had been practicing hauling heavy weights up to her 
apartment, doing so at night when the courtyard was empty. For 
this purpose she had employed a pail filled with coal, fishing 
for the handle with a large hook on a line. ‘—Then—the night be- 
fore—the motorcycle incident had occurred, and we gathered 
from Hannah that she had given up the idea. 

“And what is she doing tonight, Hannah?” I inquired. 

Hannah sniflled. 

“That’s what I came about,” she said. ‘‘She’s cleaning her 
rifle. That means trouble, Miss Lizzie. I know her.” 

We sent Hannah home after that, but we both spent a 
wretched evening. With Charlie Sands on the high seas we felt 
completely helpless, and when the next morning Tish sent for 
us we knew that protest would be useless. 

We found her surprisingly cheerful, and the entire place 
seemed to be littered with fishing lines, ropes, chains, and enor- 
mous hooks. She put down a large hook when we entered. 

“Lizzie,” she said abruptly. “What do you know about 
sharks?” 

It had come! But I pretended to ignore it. 

“What sort of sharks?” I said. “Bridge sharks? Loan sharks? 
Or stock market sharks?” 

‘Don’t be a fool,” she observed. “Ordinary sharks.” 

“Only that they have teeth. Too many teeth.” 

“Do you know that their skins are valuable?” 

“So is mine, Tish,” I said tartly. “And I don’t intend to risk 
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it. I go in no dirigible, and I dangle no piece of pork before a 
shark’s nose. As far as I am concerned, there are no sharks.” 

I am glad that I made that protest, useless as it proved to be. 
For things had gone further than I had anticipated. Not only 
had she written to Mr. Smith. She had already engaged the Snark 
—which was the blimp: shall I ever forget it?r—for the next 
day. 

She eyed us both sternly. 

“You have your choice,” she said. “Either you come or I go 
alone.” 

What could we do? Never before had we deserted her, and so 
at last we agreed. But Aggie was in such an acute state of terror 
that evening that during the night I heard a crash and found 
that she had fallen out of bed. When I found her she was on the 
floor, apparently trying to swim in the water from an upset 
pitcher. 

“Help!” she said, in a smothered voice. “Help! I’m drowdig!” 

It was some time before I could convince her that she was still 
safe in her room, and not in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Fortunately we were kept busy the next day. There was not 
only the matter of food to arrange. Tish had reminded us that 
the upper levels of the air were cool, which explains Aggie’s red 
flannel petticoat later. We also purchased a small alcohol stove 
and a kettle for tea, a frying pan, and packed a substantial 
amount of food, including a quantity of eggs. This, with bot- 
tled water, some blackberry cordial, and Tish’s rifle, completed 
our equipment; and we left late in the afternoon by car for 
Green Harbor. 

The last thing we did was to purchase our bait, forty pounds 
of pork cut into two-pound pieces, and Mr. Beilstein looked 
rather surprised. 

“That’s a lot of pork, Miss Carberry,” he said. ‘““What are you 
going to do? Start a barbecue stand?” 

“We are going fishing,” said Tish with her usual dignity, and 
he was still on the pavement staring after us as we drove away. 

Tish was her optimistic self during the journey. She had al- 
ready calculated that she could increase her income consider- 
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ably, and that fish caught beyond the three-mile limit should 
not be taxable. 

“It may be,” she said, “that we have at last found a method of 
legal evasion which the Congress has not discovered. And there 
are millions of sharks in the sea.” 

Aggie, however, refused to be comforted. 

“Thed let theb stay there,” she said hollowly. “J dod’t wadt 
ady.” 

Yet, looking back, I realize that Aggie was in better condition 
than I had expected. She was sneezing less, for one thing, and 
at the hotel that night she ate quite a good dinner. I know the 
reason now, and can understand her perfidy. Yet, in view of the 
fact that she had already sent that warning radiogram to Char- 
lie Sands, I can only feel that she deserved some of her later mis- 
fortunes. To blame Letitia Carberry, as she has, is most unfair. 

We were up quite early, and after a breakfast of scrambled 
eggs—which Aggie ate over my protest—we drove to the flying 
field. Mr. Smith was there, and so was the dirigible which he 
called the Snark. It was already out in the open with the engines 
going, and a dozen men or so were holding it down by what 
he called the handling lines, or ropes. Mr. Smith seemed very 
proud of it. 

“Pretty, isn’t she?’ he said. “And willing! She’d go on forever 
if you’d let her.” 

Willing! As I write that word my hand fairly trembles. If ever 
a dirigible was willing it was that one. 

Tish was the first to get into the thing, and while the lunch 
et cetera was being carried aboard he explained to her how 
the dirigible was operated. It had a wheel to the right of the 
pilot seat, to raise and lower it, and two foot pedals to steer by. 
Also it had two engines, he said, and when fishing for sharks one 
of them had to be stopped or the line would be caught. 

“Well, that’s the ship,” he said. “Safe and comfortable. You'll 
never forget this experience, ladies. And the boys say there’s a 
lot of sharks offshore. . . . Hello!”” he said suddenly. “What's 
all this?” 

I looked, and a girl was driving up in a small car. She got out 
in a hurry and rushed toward us. 
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“Johnnie!” she called. 

I knew her at once. It was the blonde girl at the Ostermaiers’, 
and she had been crying. 

‘“What’s wrong?” Mr. Smith inquired. 

“Listen, Johnnie. It’s Jeff. He’s lost. You'll have to find him.” 

“You couldn’t lose Jeff Blane anywhere in the Atlantic,” said 
Mr. Smith. 

‘He wants to be lost,’ said the girl desperately. “We had a 
quarrel yesterday and he started out to sea in his boat. He said 
he’d go straight out until the gas ran out. And he hasn’t come 
back. You know him, Johnnie,” she added. “He’s stubborn. He'll 
do it.” 

“Yeah,” said Mr. Smith thoughtfully. “Jeffs stubborn, all 
right. He might do it.” 

“You could throw him a rope and tow him back, couldn’t 
your” And here she said something which I find hard to for- 
give, and which was responsible for much of our later trouble. 
“Hurry, Johnnie,” she said. “Get those awful old women out 
and hurry.” 

I saw Tish stiffen. But at that moment a messenger boy rode 
up on a bicycle, and Aggie looked cheerful for the first time 
that morning. 

“Got a radiogram for Mr. Smith,” said the boy. “Where is he?” 

“Here,” said Mr. Smith. 

“Got to come down and sign for it.” 

I believe that Tish even then had an inkling of the truth. Mr. 
Smith went down the ladder, signed the slip and read the mes- 
sage. Then he took off his cap and, scratching his head, walked 
over slowly and shouted up to Tish. 

“I’ve got a message here, Miss Carberry. Seems like somebody 
named Sands says you're not to go. Says he’s your nephew. Says 
he absolutely forbids it. Seems like a pity, doesn’t it? Good day 
and everything.” 

“Nonsense,” said Tish sharply. “I am of legal age.” 

He scratched his head again. 

“Stull and all,” he said, “we like the consent of the family. If 
your nephew doesn’t like the idea—” 

“Does that mean you refuse to take us?” 
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“T guess it does.” 

I should have known what would happen. I have known Tish 
Carberry for many years. I know her courage and her strength 
of will. But who could have guessed that she would turn away 
from that window, grab the wheel, press a number of things at 
random, and suddenly shoot that wretched contraption up into 
the air as if it had been fired out of agun?... 

When I picked myself up I saw the men on the field below 
laid out flat like a row of ninepins. We shaved the top of a 
barn, and a moment later I had the anguish of seeing one of our 
dangling ropes whip around a clothesline and jerk an entire 
family washing high in the air. There was a woman beside it 
with her arms up, ready to hang a garment on it; and she simply 
remained in that position, as if it could not have occurred. 

How can I express my sensations at that time, alone as we 
were in the air and moving rapidly in various directions as Tish 
experimented with the mechanism? Or my horror when, on 
looking for Aggie, I could not see her at all? But at that moment 
a faint sneeze reassured me, and I found her wedged under the 
rear seats of the cabin, with the basket of eggs on her chest and 
her eyes closed. 

“Aggie!” I cried in terror. 

She did not open her eyes. 

“By chest is crushed, Lizzie,” she said sadly. “I caddot breathe. 
Let be die id peace.” 

I removed the basket, but she still remained as she was. 

“Why should I get up?” she demanded. “I have years ad years 
to get up id.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“How are we goig to get dowd?” she inquired, still with her 
eyes shut. 

“We seem to be going down this minute, 
some irritation. 

This, however, was a mistake. Tish was merely experimenting 
with the controls, and as a result the ship was behaving like a 
bucking horse, rising, dropping, and then shooting ahead in a 
most terrifying manner. 

She was her usual calm self, though. 


” 


I retorted with 
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“I see now how it works,” she said. “It is entirely simple.” 

As Aggie chose this moment to be violently airsick, I made no 
reply. Holding our poor companion as she leaned out of a win- 
dow, I was able to see that Tish had at least been able to bring 
up the ropes. But also I discovered that she was not turning 
back. That she was indeed headed directly toward the open 
sea. As soon as possible, therefore, I went to her and entered a 
protest. 

“I am in no mood, Tish,” I said, ‘“‘to fish for sharks. I insist 
that you turn around and go back.” 

“And leave Mr. Blane to die?” she inquired. “You surprise me, 
Lizzie. When have I ever evaded a plain duty, especially where 
youth and its problems are involved?” 

Unfortunately Aggie had heard her, and went even paler. 

“Mr. Blade!” she said. ‘““Ad what will we do with hib whed we 
get hib?” 

I must confess that the same thought was in my mind, but 
Tish remaining silent and the Snark now on even keel, I had 
only my own thoughts for company. 

It was not long before we passed over the beach and were at 
last above the sea. With what anguish I watched the shores re- 
cede! With what torture of mind did I see far beneath us a gray 
line of battleships, our protection in time of war but of no use 
to us at that time. With what envy did I see here and there a 
fishing boat, busy with its peaceful occupation of capturing the 
finny creatures of the deep. 

Feeling as I did, I was shocked an hour or so later to have 
Tish request me to prepare the shark tackle. 

“Really, Tish,” I protested. 

But I had no time for more. She was pointing far ahead. 

“Unless I am wrong,” she said, “that is Mr. Blane. We must 
prepare to save him.” 

Well, there was a small boat there, and through the glasses 
we could see it had an occupant, a man bare above the waist 
and wearing only bathing trunks. I have since read Mr. Blane’s 
statement, that he had plenty of gas and was quietly fishing 
when—as he calls it—he was attacked. This may be true, but 
there can be no doubt that he stood up when he saw the Snark 
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and waved to it. If we were mistaken in regarding this as a sig- 
nal of distress, I am sorry. He suffered, I admit; but we suf- 
fered more. Much, much more. 

However that may be, Tish at once instructed me to prepare 
the shark tackle and, after securing one end of the line to the 
structure of the dirigible, to lower it from the open door to the 
surface of the water. 

“I shali slacken speed,” she said, “and it will then be your 
duty to engage the hook in the bow of the boat. In this man- 
ner we can tow him back to land, and all will be well.” 

I still maintain that this plan, however it worked out, was 
both feasible and well intended, as are all of Letitia Carberry’s. 
Indeed, as we approached and our speed slackened, he looked 
up at us with quite a pleasant smile and waved again. 

“Hello!” he called. “Seen any sharks yet?” 

But all at once his expression changed, and too late I saw 
what was happening. A slight puff of wind hit us at the moment, 
and the shark hook was moving directly toward him and was 
about to strike him. He ducked hastily to avoid it, and then 
occurred the dreadful thing which still haunts my dreams. 

The hook caught him by the belt of his bathing trunks and 
lifted him bodily out of the boat. 


Never shall I forget that moment, with Mr. Blane dangling 
face down far beneath us, and Aggie wailing feebly that she 
wanted to go home. 

Nor was this all. The worst was still to come. For not only was 
he a heavy man, but on attempting to lift him the chain above 
the hook caught on the ladder, which was still over the side, 
and do what we could we were unable to liberate it. It was 
therefore with a sober face that Tish at last turned the Snark 
toward the land again. 

“We must find assistance,” she observed. “By going close to 
the ground he may be able to catch hold of something and thus 
free himself. Or the men at the landing field can catch him, 
There is no reason for despair.” 

“Not udless his belt breaks,” said Aggie darkly. 

I have explained this in detail to show our real solicitude at 
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the time. We did not kidnap Mr. Blane. We did not attack him. 
That the chain caught as it did was purely accidental. Indeed, 
we went so far as to lower a bottle of blackberry cordial on a 
line, to relieve somewhat the anxiety of his position, and he 
reached for it eagerly. In his constrained position, however, the 
attempt to swallow brought on a severe attack of coughing, and 
we were terrified lest his slender support give way. 

{ need not say how grateful we were when at last the shores of 
our beloved country came in sight. | remember that even Aggie 
rallied from her lethargy of despair. 

“By dear, by dative lad!” she said. “Ad if ever I set foot od it 
agaid I’ll dever leave it.” 

Poor Aggie! When I think what even then was before her my 
very spirit quails. 

Nevertheless, when we reached the land another blow was in 
store for us. It was completely unfamiliar, and there was no sign 
whatever of the flying field. Moreover, although we saw plenty 
of people, none of them seemed surprised at our strange bur- 
den, or made any effort to help. Indeed, I have learned since 
that it was regarded as a movie stunt of some sort, and I believe 
there are still extant a number of photographs showing Mr. 
Blane in his strange situation. 

Even Tish became seriously annoyed, the more so as no land- 
ing field of any sort was visible. 

“The dratted idiots!’’ she said. “Look out for a haystack, Liz- 
zie. We'll have to put him somewhere.” 

It was, I think, at that time that Aggie roused to make a 
remark which I was to remember later. 

“J wish,” she said viciously, “that Charlie Sads could see us 
dow.” 

I have seldom lived through a more anxious time. Now and 
then over the roar of the engines we could hear Mr. Blane’s 
voice, and he seemed to be shouting. We could not hear what 
he said, however. ‘Then at last Tish slowed up the motors and 
leaned over the side. 

“Ahoy below!” she called. “I am going down. Catch hold of a 
fence or something.” 

We dipped at once, and a team of horses attached to a farm 
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wagon shied violently and then ran away. We then passed over 
a golf course, and a number of people waved but made no ef- 
fort to help us. At last, however, Mr. Blane managed to catch 
hold of some fencing and the situation was apparently saved. 
But at that moment a small breeze caught us, and he rose rap- 
idly, carrying part of the fence with him. 

(I wish here to state that, while it is true that he later 
dropped it on a cow, it was purely accidental, nor was the cow 
injured. That is shown by the speed with which she ran, and 
also by the way she jumped a quite high barbed-wire fence.) 

It was while we were watching the cow that I heard Aggie 
scream. 

“Tish!” she yelled. ‘““The church steeple. He’ll hit it!’ 

It was too late. There was a jerk and the Snark leaped up 
and forward, throwing us all off our feet. But when we looked 
back Mr. Blane was safely on the top of the steeple, holding to a 
lightning rod with one hand while with the other, his belt hav- 
ing given way, he clutched at his bathing trunks. 

As we passed over him he turned his face up to us, and I re- 
gret to say that it was contorted with fury. 

It was at this time that there occurred the other incident 
which was to bring us such opprobrium later. Tish felt that help 
was still required, as the church was a remote one, and on a leaf 
from my pocket memorandum book she wrote as follows: “Mr. 
Jefferson Blane on church steeple at crossroads. Please call local 
fire department to rescue.” 

This, lacking anything else, she tied to a shell from her rifle; 
when over the next town, she caught the attention of a number 
of people and then dropped it. To our dismay it fell into a 
chimney instead, and was followed very shortly by a muffled 
report and a puff of smoke and soot. I continue with the clip- 
ping mentioned earlier and headed 


Not satisfied with what they had already done, the ban- 
dits then proceeded to shoot from the dirigible, one bullet 
striking Mr. Peter Jenks, the well-known grocer, who was 
reading his newspaper in front of the fire. Fortunately it 
lodged in his artificial leg, but Mr. Jenks is still in retire- 
ment, due to shock. 
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As we never saw Mr. Peter Jenks, the unfairness of this report 
is obvious. 

We circled for some time near the church steeple, and at last 
had the happiness of seeing people running in that direction. 
But it was then that Tish made one of her rare mistakes. We 
could, I am confident, have discovered the flying field in time 
and thus have been hauled down to earth; but here her con- 
science intervened. 

“Due to no fault of our own,” she said, “we have left Mr. 
Blane’s motorboat to drift without guidance and inevitably be 
lost. We must locate it again, and bring it back.” 

No protests availing, we again headed for the broad Atlantic. 
Tish was in excellent spirits, rejoicing at having reunited the 
two young lovers, and certain that their quarrel was over. But 
as we passed over the naval vessels once more she grew more 
sober. 

“How strange it is,” she observed, “to be high in this beauti- 
ful air, secure from danger; and yet to see beneath us the 
murderous instruments of warfare. Nature,” she added, “is kind. 
It is only man who is cruel.” 

It is at such moments that Tish is at her best. 

How true, as we were to discover later! 

We moved on. Aggie was now calm, if despairing. Tish was 
watching for Mr. Blane’s boat and—it being almost noon by that 
time—I prepared a luncheon. Due to various causes the soup 
had been spilled, and the caramel custard was spread largely 
over the basket. Indeed, strangely enough, all that remained in- 
tact was our eggs; and over Aggie’s protests we were reduced to 
scrambled eggs and tea again. 

Thus reinforced, we all felt better, and Tish fell to planning 
how to rescue the boat without damage. 

“If we can use the shark hook to bring up a handling rope,” 
she said thoughtfully, “we can then make a loop in the rope and 
drop it, preferably over the steering wheel. After that it will be 
a simple matter to tow it back.” 

After some difficulty this was arranged, and as we had by this 
time seen what was apparently the boat far ahead, all appeared 
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well. We lowered the loop into the water and prepared for ac- 
tion. 

It was then that we saw the shark. It was coming from the 
coast directly toward us, swimming under the surface and mov- 
ing with amazing rapidity. I recall Tish and her expression as 
she gazed down at it. 

“I had no idea,” she said thoughtfully, “that they swam so 
fast.” 

Those were the last words I heard her speak for some time! 

Considering the situation now, I understand what followed. 
At the time, however, I only knew that there was a terrific jerk, 
and that without warning the Snark was brought close to the 
surface of the water and shot forward with astounding speed. 
This is undoubtedly when the fisherman saw us; however that 
may be, the result was shocking. All of us were thrown to the 
rear of the cabin, and to make matters worse, an occasional wave 
washed in and almost smothered us. 

Nor was that all. We were up to our waists in water when 
Tish, gazing ahead, saw that we were approaching a floating 
structure, shaped roughly like a boat, and hastily called to us to 
hoid on to something. The next moment there came a shocking 
explosion. We were showered with pieces of wood, and the 
Snark, abruptly released, rose high in the air and whirled about 
in a most dizzy fashion. 

It was Tish who recovered first and rose slowly to her feet. 

“That was a torpedo, Lizzie,” she said, in a strange voice. 

“Indeed!”’ I replied coldly. “I thought it was a shark that had 
swallowed some dynamite.” 

But she ignored me. 

“It is quite evident what has happened,” she observed. “The 
navy is at practice and the thing caught in the loop of our rope. 
It is extremely fortunate,” she added, “that it struck the target. 
Otherwise we might be far at sea by this time.” 

I had no time to consider what might have happened. What 
had occurred was plenty. The fact is that a hasty survey had 
showed me no sign whatever of Aggie, and it was some time be- 
fore, on wading to the rear of the cabin, I discovered her in the 
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small lavatory installed there. So violent had been the impact 
that she was wedged tightly against a sanitary fixture, with only 
her head above water. And I can still see her gazing up at me 
with agonized eyes. 

“I have lost by teeth, Lizzie,” she said plaintively. 

It was some time before we recovered them, luckily undam- 
aged, and I regret to say that Aggie was in a most unpleasant 
humor. Not only had a small fish taken refuge about her per- 
son, but she had swallowed considerable sea water. She said with 
some bitterness that she had been a number of things in her 
time, but never an aquarium. 

“Ad I’b full of water,’ she added indignantly. “Put a couple 
of hoops od be, ad I’d bake a good barrel.” 

However, I soon forgot her troubles. On emerging into the 
cabin I realized that something was seriously wrong. Tish was 
standing in the water, gazing ahead, and her face was sober as 
she turned to me. 

“The engines have stopped, Lizzie,” she said. 

It was but too true. 

Words fail me when I attempt to describe our situation. ‘There 
was no land in sight. The cabin was awash, and no efforts of 
ours sufficed to open the door so that the water might escape. 
And our attempts at bailing—with the teakettle and frying pan 
—had little or no effect; indeed, they only revealed the variety 
of sea life we had picked up, including several fish, an eel or 
two, and a number of small crabs. (We evidently overlooked 
some fish, as the Daily Mail later stated that two were found in 
the Snark, quite alive, and adding to the mystery.) 

As we were all drenched to the skin, we were obliged to re- 
move such garments as we could and hang them up to dry. This 
we did by stretching a line, and what was later alluded to as 
our red flag was merely Aggie’s flannel petticoat which, hanging 
near a window, blew out at intervals. 

In addition to all this, we were drifting helplessly, now high 
above the waves and then close to the surface; and to add to 
our discomfort a storm was undoubtedly blowing up. There 
were huge clouds to the west, and the sky was darkening. No ef- 
forts of Tish’s would start the motors, and it was with a sad 
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heart that I prepared the evening meal of scrambled eggs and 
tea. 

It was late at night when the storm hit us. As everyone re- 
members the hurricane of that date, I need say little about it. 
At first the rain was so heavy that we were beaten down until 
we could hear the wild waves beneath us. After that came the 
wind. It biew away some of our clothing, and at times whirled 
us about until at last it was necessary to tie ourselves to our 
seats. 

Incredible as it may sound, that situation lasted for two full 
days. And as it now looked as though years later the Snark 
might be discovered in some remote part of the world, I felt it 
my duty to keep a record of our strange journey through the air. 

I reproduce here one day only, as the other was the same. It 
follows: 


Monday, 8 a.m. Wind still blowing. 
Breakfast of scrambled eggs and tea. 

Monday, 12 Noon. Wind still blowing. 
Lunch of scrambled eggs and tea. 

Monday, 6 p.m. Wind still blowing. 
Supper of scrambled eggs and tea. 


Tish’s knitting had fortunately escaped the deluge, and she 
completed a pair of socks during this time. By constant bailing 
Aggie and I had somewhat reduced our water content; but it was 
a dreary interval, and Aggie’s nerves began to suffer. The lim- 
ited diet of eggs was not too good for her, and when on the sec- 
ond day we sighted an iceberg she at once demanded to be 
lowered to it. 

“At least it is goig sobewhere,” she said bitterly. “Ad I'd like 
to bet it dever heard of a scrabbled egg.” 

Dawn of the third day found us still in this painful situation, 
and fast in the clouds and fog. But that day the storm abated 
somewhat, and later on Tish glanced up from her knitting and 
gazed steadily ahead. 

“I do not wish to encourage any false hopes,” she said. “But 
there is a ship not far away. It is just possible that we are saved.” 
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What followed is almost certainly the origin of the published 
statement that a certain British liner was attacked at sea on that 
date by a Russian dirigible, flying the red flag; and the answer 
to the press reports, that the attack was evidently intended to 
cause an international situation and prevent the Coronation. 

How preposterous! I can only state the facts, but they cer- 
tainly speak for themselves. 

In the first place, having sighted the ship, the fog closed in 
again and we almost immediately lost it. There was, however, a 
chance that we would pass near or even over it, and it was Tish’s 
idea that in the latter case we anchor ourselves to it if possible. 
For this purpose we used all four of our landing ropes, fastening 
our largest hooks to them, and then dropping them over the 
side. 

All of us then took up our positions at the windows, leaning 
out and watching with profound anxiety. What was our relief 
when we heard a fog-horn close at hand, and suddenly saw the 
ship, in all its glory, directly beneath us. There was a solitary 
man on the top deck, and we all saw him at the same time. 

He saw us too, and never so long as I live shall I forget his 
face as he stared up at us. He seemed to stagger and then look 
again, and it did not require Aggie’s frenzied sneezing to tell us 
who it was. 

It was Charlie Sands! 

The next instant one of our hooks caught firmly in the win- 
dow of a small deckhouse beside him. He must have heard the 
sound, for he turned and looked at it. Then, to our horror, a 
blast of hot air from one of the funnels caught us and whirled 
us high in the air, and the structure was lifted bodily from the 
deck and collapsed with a loud crash. 

Not only that. We had the agony of seeing a small piece of 
timber strike him, and of seeing him knocked from his feet! 

There was of course nothing to be done. The Snark was mov- 
ing on into the fog again, and the last we saw of Charlie Sands 
he was sitting upright amidst the wreckage, holding both hands 
to his head and gazing after us with a dazed look on his face. 

This, I think, adequately explains the so-called attack on the 
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Crostic. To state that we deliberately destroyed the wireless 
cabin and antennz on that ship, thus leaving it temporarily 
helpless in fog and heavy seas, is entirely false; as is the state- 
ment referring to our red flag. 

I must admit that the incident left us all rather shaken; 
especially what had happened to Charlie Sands. But after a 
luncheon of scrambled eggs and tea we felt stronger, and Tish 
was more her old and confident self. 

“It is apparent,” she observed, ‘“‘that we have crossed the At- 
lantic and may soon be over foreign soil. In that case—” 

“Id that case,” said Aggie bitterly, “I suppose it will cobe up 
ad get us!” 

For that was now our problem. Tish finished the second sock 
thoughtfully. 

“We must be anchored to something,” she observed. “We can- 
not run the risk of floating indefinitely over Europe, or of being 
blown back across the sea. It should be possible,” she added, 
“for one of us to be lowered on a rope and thus make fast to 
some stationary object before it is too late.” 

Aggie at once burst into tears, but Tish’s solution seemed to 
be the obvious one; the more so as—the fog now clearing—the 
Snark was seen to be not far above the surface of the water, and 
moving slowly before a gentle breeze. Not only was this the case. 
Not far ahead, and apparently anchored, was a small boatlike 
structure—shall I ever forget it?—which offered possibilities for 
the purpose. 

“As the lightest of the three, Aggie,” Tish remarked, “this 
duty should fall to you. I hope that you will do it cheerfully.” 

“What do you wadt be to do? Sig?” Aggie demanded. 

In the end, however, she agreed; in a short time, the rope un- 
der her arms, we were lowering her carefully, and finally had 
the great joy of seeing her beneath us, safe and sound. 

All would have been well, or at least better, had she been able 
at once to secure the rope. But unfortunately she had just then 
one of her violent sneezing attacks, the rope slipped out of her 
hands, and we had the agony of seeing it trailing in the water 
and leaving her behind. 


? 
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It was too much. Leaning out a window we could see her an- 
guished face, contorted for another sneeze, and the faint wave ol 
her hand that was her feeble gesture of farewell. 

Sad as this was, it was nothing to what followed. We had been 
puzzled by the fact that no crew had appeared on the boat, anc 
we had drifted only a mile or so away when we understood 
Tish caught my arm and pointed back to where our poor com 
panion was now merely a smal] dot in the distance. 

A plane was diving out of the clouds directly at her, and < 
moment later there was an explosion and a splash of water be 
side her. 

It was then that we knew the truth. In a world threatenec 
with war, an American torpedo had first left us helpless. Nov 
foreign planes were using Aggie—and the boat—as a target! 

How describe what followed? How explain our feelings a 
plane after plane dived from the sky, dropped its deadly charge 
and rose again? What did it matter that, with the clearing of thi 
weather, our gas expanded and we found ourselves high in thi 
air again? Or that soon far beneath us we saw green fields anc 
even a town or two? Our poor Aggie was lost, we feared, forever 

“And that is war,” ish said. “Attacking helpless women 
Like little boys playing marbles, Lizziel And to what end? T 
what end?” 

I could make no reply. 

I pass over the remainder of that day, which was endles: 
There was no gentle presence in the cabin, and Aggie’s red petti 
coat waving in the wind was but a sad and tragic reminder. Bu 
our own situation was soon to become precarious. As evenin 
fell and the gas contracted we began to descend, and darknes 
found us barely above the treetops. 

Tish lowered our handling ropes again, in the hope that the 
would catch on something and anchor us. But soon matte 
took a serious turn. In passing over a small hamlet we brushed 
number of chimneys, and could hear bricks falling and peop! 
shouting; and at last the unbelievable happened. 

For some time we had heard small reports from below, an 
finally something struck the teakettle with a sharp ping. 
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Tish made a light and examined it. 

“They are shooting at us, Lizzie,” she said. ““Throw out what 
you can. We must rise again.” 

This, I dare say, is the origin of the clipping entitled: ‘‘Con- 
stable Struck by Frying Pan,” which lies before me now. But I 
must admit that the hostility shown to us, strangers as we were, 
puzzled us greatly. It was only later that we learned the facts: 
the steamer Crostic, having repaired its wireless, had warned 
that it had been attacked by a dirigible carrying a red flag, and 
that the entire country had been notified by the British Broad- 
casting Company to be on the alert. 

But our strange journey was almost over. We had little to 
throw overboard. Soon we became aware of a hissing over our 
heads and realized that the branch of a tree or a chimney pot 
had torn the dirigible. Then we were bumping across a field, 
and at last were able to step onto terra firma again. 

Never so long as I live shall I forget what followed. The 
Snark, wounded to death, lay behind us, a huddied and expiring 
mass; while along a number of roads motorcars, bicycles, and 
people afoot were converging on us. 

The first to arrive was a constable on a motorcycle, with a 
bandage on his head and a most unpleasant manner. He at once 
caught Tish by the arm and held on to her, 

“You'll come along with me,” he said grimly. “Just about 
killed me, you did. We'll teach you Russians something you 
won't forget! Women, too! Aren’t you ashamed of yourselves?” 

“Russians!” said Tish. “Don’t dare to call us that.” 

He seemed bewildered. 

‘Did you or did you not come in that dirigible?” he de- 
manded. 

Never have I so admired Tish as in this emergency. She drew 
herself up haughtily and stared at him. 

“What dirigible?” she inquired coldly. 

He let go of her arm, and as by that time a crowd was gather- 
ing, he turned fiercely on it. 

“’Op it,” he said. ““’Op it and somebody ring the chief con- 
stable. I’ll ’ave to stand by ’ere.” 
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It was then that Tish turned to me and spoke in a low voice. 

“We are in England, Lizzie,” she said quietly. 

It was indeed true. Driven by storm and wind, we had crossed 
the broad Atlantic and were now on a golf course in Sussex. But 
Tish’s superb courage did not fail her, even then. 

‘We must get out of here as quickly as possible,” she observed. 
“To be arrested would be indeed serious, as we have no pass- 
ports. Also there is the possibility that Aggie has survived. In 
that case—” 

She did not finish, but I understood; and I feel that the 
later statement that we stole a car that night and deliberately 
wrecked it is not justified. Our one thought was to proceed to 
London and notify the British Admiralty of Aggie’s situation. 
As to wrecking the car, who would have believed that the Eng- 
lish drive on the left side of the road? 

As it happened, our escape was not difficult. The crowd was 
now dense and in the general excitement Tish led the way 
through it. Shortly after, we found ourselves in a lane, with 
what we have since learned was a fine Daimler car. The engine 
was running, and soon we had left the excitement behind us and 
were on a main road. 

Driving proved exceedingly difficult, however, and even Tist 
was surprised. 

“These people are crazy with excitement,” she said. “Neve: 
again will I believe that they are stolid or phlegmatic. They are 
all on the wrong side.” 

Nevertheless, after some narrow escapes, we had put the re 
mains of the Snark some ten miles or so behind us when troubl 
came. We struck a car head on, and I narrowly escaped goin; 
through the windshield. (This probably explains the statemen 
that one of the escaping bandits was injured, as my nose ble 
quite badly.) 

It was impossible to go on, especially as a man got out of th 
other car and began shouting at us. 

“What the bloody h do you mean, driving on the wron 
side of the road?” he yelled. ““You’ve broken my leg!” 

“If you don’t know your right hand from your left,” Tish saic 
“why blame me?” 
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“A woman, by God!” he said profanely. “A woman, of 
course!” 

He then started limping toward us, and once more flight be- 
came necessary. It was dawn and my nose had just stopped 
bleeding when at last we found a country inn and staggered in- 
side. There was a woman there, and she regarded us with cold 
eyes. 

“We would like a room, and something to eat,” Tish said. 

And I shall never forget my despair when she replied, “All 
I ’ave at this hour is some hot tea and maybe an egg or two.” 

We reached London and a small hotel later in the day, and in 
the interval while our clothing was being dried and pressed we 
sent out for all the newspapers. As I have said, the Times on 
page fourteen had a brief article entitled “Unusual Discovery 
on a Sussex Golf Course.’’ But the Daily Mail had it spread all 
over the front page. There was a picture of the Snark, now 
merely a limp and huddled piece of canvas in a field. There was 
a picture of the constable with his bandage, entitled “Victim of 
Attack from Air.” There was our poor Aggie’s red petticoat, 
with a bullet hole through it, and beneath: “Was This Used As 
Red Flag?” And worst of all Tish’s rifle was shown and cap- 
tioned: “Are Armed Communists, Denied Passports, Reaching 
England by Air?” 

Lacking clothing, we could not pursue our search for Aggie. 
It was necessary indeed to retire to our beds, and we had barely 
done so when there came a thunderous knocking at the door. 

Almost immediately it opened, and there was Charlie Sands, 
with a policeman behind him and a most dreadful look on his 
face. 

He gave us one glance and then turned to the officer. 

“All right,” he said briefly. ‘It’s them. Stand by outside, will 
your” 

I fairly cringed when I had a good look at him. One eye was 
completely closed, and there was a large lump on his forehead. 
But he addressed himself to Tish. 

“I presume,” he said, “that you are the Communists. I gather 
that it was you who hit the constable with a frying pan. And I 
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know damned well that you attacked the Crostic. Look at me 
and you'll know why. But what I want to know is if you did 
this.” 


He then jerked a newspaper from his pocket: 


“A strange discovery was reported by the Royal Flying 
Corps today. At practice off the Solent they discovered a 
woman on a floating target. 

“The woman was uninjured but suffering from shock and 
a slight attack of jaundice. She could tell no connected 
story, merely stating that she had reached the target by a 
rope, and that she and some friends were hunting sharks 
and that they had hung somebody on a church steeple. 

“By her accent she is an American, but hospital authori- 
ties cannot be certain, as she had a heavy cold. Normal in 
some ways, she had an attack of shrieking hysteria when 
offered scrambled eggs and tea.” 


He read that aloud, and then stared at us malignantly 
through his one eye. 

“TI presume,” he said, “that this is Aggie. What I want to knov 
is, who did you hang on that church steeple? And why?” 

It was then that Tish told him the story. Halfway through hi 
sat down, as though his legs would not hold him. But he listenec 
patiently. 

“I see,” he said at last. “Perfectly natural, all of it. I suppos 
it’s that knock on the head that makes me dizzy. I gather,” h 
added, “that you feel all right. You haven’t a cold or any 
thing?” 

“Why should J?” Tish inquired. 

He groaned and got up. 

“That’s it,” he said in a strange voice. “You lasso a torped 
and it merely takes you for a ride. You put Aggie on a targe 
and six good pilots fail to hit her. You hang a poor devil on 
church steeple and even take the belt that holds up his trunk 
You put a liner’s wireless out of commission in a fog, practical 
destroy me, damage a Daimler car, and injure a peer of tt 
realm—and you haven’t even a sniffle. It is too much. Far, f: 
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too much. You ought to suffer. For two English farthings I would 
call in that officer and send you to jail.” 

Fortunately, we still had some blackberry cordial left, and 
Tish gave him some at once. It calmed him somewhat, although 
he still remained resentful. 

“I came here to do a piece of work,” he said, “and what hap- 
pens? I can’t even put on my hat! Look at this bump!” 

But he did consent to send the policeman away, and I 
breathed more freely. It was over the matter of the Coronation 
that he and Tish finally differed, he insisting that we return to 
America immediately, and Tish refusing to go. 

“T have come through a considerable strain,” she said, “and 
I shall remain. I am entitled to a rest.” 

“A rest!” he exclaimed violently. “I’d like to bet that you 
feel better at this minute than I do.” 

“Nevertheless, I shall remain,” Tish stated. “I may not see the 
Coronation itself, but I shall see as much as possible.” 

He got up angrily, jammed his hat on his head, yelped, and 
jerked it off again. 

“Then all I can say,” he said in a savage voice, “is God save 
the king.” 

He slammed out the door, and we realized with a sense of re- 
lief that our strange journey was indeed over. 


Perhaps I would never have written this, but Mr. Ostermaier 
was in a day or so ago about the next hunt dinner, and this 
brought it all back to me. 

He read me the clue for the ice cream, which was to hang in 
an old well for coolness. 


Three ladies went out to fish one day, 
and ended across the sea. 
So take a look 
Ere you drop your hook 
Or you'll meet catastrophe. 


Before he left he took out of his pocket a small piece of black 
cloth and handed it to me. 
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“I meant to bring it long ago,” he said, “but I always forgot. 
Perhaps the young man who—er—lost it might need it.” 

I gazed at it thoughtfully. 

“Not now,” I said. “But there was a time when he needed 
more than that.” 
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It was shortly after our return from England that Mrs. Oster- 
maier asked Tish if she would read a paper on the Coronation 
before the Ladies’ Missionary Society. I saw Aggie turn pale, but 
Tish remained imperturbable, stating merely that she saw little 
or nothing of it and preferred not to remember what she saw. 

The incident, however, recalled to me with great force the 
events of our stay in London following our strange journey there 
by dirigible, and in all fairness to Tish I think they should be 
explained. Especially perhaps the situation when, all being over, 
we were confronted at Scotland Yard not only by Inspector 
Jewkes but later on by Tish’s own nephew, Charlie Sands. 

The Inspector especially looked extremely grim, with the 
plaster on his lip. He accused us of having abducted and impris- 
oned him, which was the sheerest nonsense, and actually had the 
temerity to call us a bunch of wildcats. 

Tish was magnificently calm under the accusation. She lis- 
tened as patiently as she could until he had finished. Then: 

“Fiddlesticks,” she said tartly, “‘why on earth would we kidnap 
you? I cannot think of anybody I would want less.” 

The Commissioner, or whoever it was behind the desk, 
glanced at Mr. Jewkes and smiled. 

“Well, well, Jewkes,” he said, “you see how it is. These ladies 
did not want you. Are you sure about this kidnaping?”’ 

“Kidnaping and assault,” said the Inspector heavily. “When 
I came to myself, they were getting ready to hit me again. If 
you'll look at my lip—” 

“Yes, yes, Jewkes,” said the Commissioner hastily, “I’ve seen 
it already. Still the American sense of humor, Jewkes—” 





Some strange events took place that Coronation year, 1937. But the episode in Madame 
Tussaud’s waxworks really dates back for its inspiration to 1913, when the author, her 
doctor husband, and three smallish sons were in London on vacation, 
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“If you think it funny, sir,” began the Inspector, breathing 
hard. But the Commissioner merely coughed and looked at us. 

“Not funny,” he observed mildly, “but still it has its aspects, 
Jewkes. It has its aspects.” 

It was then that Charlie Sands came in. He gave a start when 
he saw us, and I must say that I do not blame him. As usual 
Tish, in spite of her policeman’s uniform, maintained her dig- 
nity. But poor Aggie’s costume—that of an Indian rajah—was 
dripping, and now and then she sneezed plaintively. As for me, 
although I had left the handcart, I found myself still clutching 
my street broom, and as Charlie Sands stood staring, the Inspec- 
tor pointed to it. 

“That’s the weapon they used, sir,” he said bitterly. “Plain 
murderous they are, and that’s the fact.” 

It was after that that Charlie Sands said he did not know us! 
I saw Tish stiffen, but he refused to look at her. 

“It is true,” he said, “that they bear a faint—a very faint— 
resemblance to an aunt of mine and her friends. But no aunt 
of mine would masquerade as a police officer, assault an in- 
spector of Scotland Yard, or—if I am correctly informed—delib- 
erately imprison a group of fellow Americans.” 

Tish eyed him. 

“Don’t be a fool, Charlie,” she said sharply. “I could explain 
everything if that idiot of an inspector would stop talking and 
give me a chance.” 

He looked startled at that, and took a more careful survey of 
us. Then he leaned heavily on the desk and shook his head, as 
if to clear it. 

“The voice,” he said, “is familiar; also I seem to have heard 
the same or similar statements before. It is possible, gentlemen, 
that I do know these persons. But I wish to go on record here 
and now as having no responsibility for them. I do not know 
how they obtained the costumes they are wearing. I do not know 
how the Inspector obtained that plaster on his face. And what is 
more,” he continued, “I do not want to know. I refuse to know.” 

He then observed that he was going out to get a drink, or 
indeed several drinks; and he did go, leaving us there helpless 
in a foreign land. 
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The Coronation was over by that time. Large and jubilant 
crowds filled the streets, and the crown jewels were presumably 
safe after all. But there we sat, friendless and alone, listening to 
the slow drip of Aggie’s sodden garments and the heavy and 
infuriated breathing of Inspector Jewkes. 

It was indeed a tragic anticlimax. 

In a previous account I have related how, through a pure in- 
advertence, we reached England, having crossed the Atlantic in 
the Snark, a small dirigible belonging to a Mr. Smith; and that it 
was wrecked on a golf course in Sussex. Also that the police were 
still searching for us, although it was pure accident that the fry- 
ing pan had struck a village constable on the head. 

We had merely thrown it out, along with other movable arti- 
cles, in order to lighten the airship. That the constable was 
below was certainly no fault of ours. 

Nevertheless, Tish was determined to stay on and witness the 
Coronation, although our freedom was greatly circumscribed. 

“I have never been afraid of the police yet,” she observed, 
“and I do not intend to start now. Also, I believe that Scotland 
Yard has been greatly overrated. The way they stop work for 
meals and tea, as shown in books about them, is actually shame- 
ae) ee 

I must say that Aggie, still unnerved by her experience on the 
target, protested; but in the end we took a small service flat near 
Piccadilly and settled down as best we could. 

We were not uncomfortable, although it was gray and cold. 
The English turn off all heat early in the spring, regardless of 
temperature, and Aggie greatly missed her red flannel petti- 
coat, still, I believe, on exhibition at the British Admiralty. And 
then, only a few days before the Coronation, Tish looked up 
from the morning paper and said calmly, “I see that Mr. Smith 
has arrived.” 

“Oh, Tish!”” Aggie wailed. ““What will he do to us?” 

“Nothing, unless he finds us,” Tish replied. “He has come to 
salvage the Snark.” 

“Then he’s a lunatic,” said Aggie violently. “Anybody who 
wants that thing is raving crazy.” 

Nevertheless, I was uneasy, and I could see that even Tish was 
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not too happy. The Daily Mail had an article entitled: “Claims 
American Women Stole Dirigible,” stating that Mr. Smith had 
asked Scotland Yard to locate us. Tish read it aloud: 


“Tt is Mr. Smith’s belief that the women are either Com- 
munists or hardened criminals, and that at least one is an 
experienced pilot. Fortunately he brought with him a small 
photograph of the three, taken on the field by one of the 
mechanics, and the authorities have widely distributed it. A 
copy will be found on page eleven of this issue.” 


Judge of our feelings when, on turning to page eleven, we 
saw ourselves there! True, we were encumbered with tackle, 
baskets, and so on. But the resemblance was undoubted, and it 
was evident that our safety was at an end. Nor were matters 
helped by a brief letter in the Times that same day, which is be- 
fore me now. 


Evidently the invasion of England by American criminals 
has commenced. In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that the crown jewels are no longer in the Tower, 
and that their value is incalculable. It would be well to 
know what steps, if any, the police have taken to protect 
them. 


As all of us are members in good standing of our church, 
and as Tish has taught the same Sunday-school class for almost 
forty years, it was quite dreadful thus to be classed among the 
enemies of society. Even, as Tish observed, to be virtually pris- 
oners, while all of London and even England was on the streets, 
looking at the decorations on Selfridge’s store and so on; or gaz- 
ing up at the flags and bunting which carried the letters G.E. 
and which at first we thought referred to General Electric, al- 
though actually the initials of the King and Queen. 

Then one day, less than a week before the Coronation, Tish 
insisted upon going to the British Museum to read up about the 
crown jewels, and she did not come back until the next morn- 
ing! 

We were quite frantic, but we dared not go to the police; 
when at last she appeared she was in a very bad humor, having 
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been obliged to spend the night in the ladies’ washroom at the 
Museum. 

“It was that dreadful Smith,” she said. ‘““He followed me. He 
even tried to follow me there.” 

She then asked for a cup of tea, and over it she explained. 
She said he was not positive of her identity or he would have 
called the police. But he had had the plain indecency to stand 
outside the washroom door until the Museum closed, and she her- 
self was locked in for the night. 

All in all we were most uneasy, and it was at this time that we 
all cut our hair and had it dyed black. I must say that it changed 
us, so that we all felt safer; but it gave Tish a sinister expres- 
sion quite unlike her usual kindly self. Indeed Charlie Sands, 
coming in that night, pretended not to know any of us. 

“Sorry, ladies,” he said. ‘“Must have got the wrong floor.” He 
then inspected us more closely and exclaimed, “Holy mackerel! 
What have you done?” 

“We are disguised,” said ‘Tish. 

“Disguised? You are ruined!” he insisted. 

When he heard Tish’s story he understood, however, and 
merely asked us to turn out the lights so he could not see us. 
But it was when he was departing that he made the statement 
that caused us so much trouble later. 

“You may be safe from Mr. Smith,” he said, “but my advice is 
to keep away from the police. They would arrest you on sight, 
and while I know little or nothing of English prisons, I gather 
that they sadly lack the club spirit to be found in ours at home.” 

I could see that Tish was annoyed. 

“Why on earth would they arrest us?” she inquired stiffly. 

“Because there’s a story along Fleet Street today that a band 
of American crooks has an eye on the Kohinoor and other crown 
jewels. And if ever I saw a murderous lot of cutthroats I am look- 
ing at them now.” 

He left on that, and Tish was very quiet during the remain- 
der of the evening. 

Who would have thought that it was to be our last peaceful 
time for days to come? We had never even heard of Inspector 
Jewkes. The group of young American men in the flat overhead 
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were merely visitors like ourselves, although sending down for 
beer at all hours of the day and night. None of us had ever 
been inside of Madame Tussaud’s. And the name Bettina Pell 
meant nothing to us. 


It is curious, I think, that we were to meet the Pell girl that 
very night, and under most unusual circumstances. 

Although it was still several days until the Coronation, the 
celebration had already commenced. Service in our building was 
practically suspended, the head porter was almost never around, 
nobody seemed to go to bed, and a Scotch bagpiper that eve- 
ning chose the pavement beneath our window to make the most 
dismal sounds. 

As a result we did not hear the noises outside our door until 
very late. Then Tish aroused Aggie and myself, and we investi- 
gated. The building had an automatic elevator, or lift, and it 
was apparently stuck below our floor. Not only this, but a girl 
inside it was alternately hammering and shouting. 

Clad in our dressing gowns, we at once went out. The lift was 
dark, but we could see her there, evidently in a terrible temper. 

“What is the trouble?” Tish inquired. 

The girl stopped hammering and looked up. 

“Nothing,” she said, “nothing at all. I’m here because I like 
it. I like shouting and yelling and breaking my finger nails on 
these bars. It’s just my way of amusing myself.” 

Well, we saw at once that she was an American, and that 
something must be done. 

“Have you pressed the button?” Tish inquired. 

“Listen,” said the girl, “I’ve pressed everything but flowers 
for the last hour. And that damned hall porter is out on the 
street making whoopee somewhere. Get me out of here, can’t 
your” 

It was obviously impossible to leave her there, and at last, the 
top of the cage being open, we tied some sheets together and 
with considerable effort drew her to our landing. She was still 
indignant, however, maintaining that she had been deliberately 
shut in, and that if somebody named Jim Carlisle thought he 
was being funny he could think again. 
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We took her into our sitting room to rest, and seen in the 
light she was extremely pretty. But I saw her inspecting us with 
a rather startled expression. 

“Not in any trouble yourselves, are you?” she inquired. 

Aggie sneezed, but Tish was her usual calm self. 

“Certainly not. Why?” she asked. 

“T just wondered,” she said evasively. ‘““The—the hair is un- 
usual. ‘That’s all. Not that it’s any of my business, of course.” 

She then told us her story, maintaining that the power in the 
lift had been deliberately shut off to keep her a prisoner. She 
had, she said, had a quarrel with the Carlisle man who lived on 
the floor above, and he had shut her up in the lift and left her 
there. 

“He’s an unspeakable brute,” she said furiously, and then 
began to cry. 

It was some time before she was quiet. Then she explained. 
She was a newspaperwoman from New York named Bettina Pell, 
and she had come over to report the Coronation. 

“From the woman’s point of view,” she said. “You know, 
clothes and jewels. Especially the crown jewels. Then tonight I 
got a hot tip that they were being moved to Buckingham Palace, 
and if it had not been fer that bunch of thugs on the floor above 
I’d have had the scoop of the world. If those bandits think they 
were smart—”’ 

“Bandits!” said Tish. “Actual bandits?” 

“Tl tell the world!” she said. ‘““They’ll steal, rob, and prob- 
ably murder to get what they’re after. They’ll—oh, what’s the 
use,” she finished drearily. “I’m going home to bed. Not that 
it’s much of a home. I’m sleeping in a bathtub at the moment. 
And thanks for the lift, which isn’t a bad pun at this hour of the 
night.” 

It was when she was leaving that I saw her glance at that 
wretched newspaper picture of us, and I thought she looked 
startled. But she went away without comment, and Tish voiced 
our general feeling about her. 

“Tt is very sad,” she said, “that one so young should consort 
with any gang. But I believe such men often have a fatal attrac- 
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tion for the other sex. To have locked her in that elevator was 
sheer brutality.” 

She was thoughtful, saying little after that; and it was not 
until three a.m. that Aggie roused me from a sound sleep to 
report that she was not in her room. What is more, only her 
bathrobe and slippers were missing, and when it became appar- 
ent that our dear Tish was somewhere in the cold London night, 
unclothed and possibly in danger, our state of mind was quite 
dreadful. 

It was almost dawn when at last we heard a commotion in the 
bathroom, and discovered her climbing in the window from the 
fire escape. She closed the window, shivered slightly, and then 
confronted us. 

“That girl was right,” she said grimly. ‘““Those men above are 
bandits. I have no doubt whatever that they intend to secure 
the crown jewels; if indeed they have not already done so.” 

She said nothing more until we had made her a cup of tea. 
Iron woman as she is, she had passed through a dreadful ordeal, 
and it was some time before she had quite recovered. 

“There can be no doubt whatever,” she then explained. ‘““The 
place is littered with cases containing machine guns, and the 
ammunition is in round tins in a closet. I had to sit on it. Not 
only that,” she added, ‘‘the raid is to be made at the Coronation 
itself. And the Master Mind is in America!” 

Well, it was a long story, although a terrible one. She had 
been unable to sleep, and had gone up the fire escape to inspect 
the rooms above by looking through a window. The gang being 
out, she had climbed in, to make the discoveries I have men- 
tioned. But here misfortune overtook her. They came back be- 
fore she could escape, and she had been forced to find refuge in 
a closet! 

It was due to this that she heard the cable message, however. 
The one the others called Jim Carlisle read it aloud to the rest. 

“Listen to this, gang,” he said. “It’s from New York. From the 
boss.” 

And then he read the most bloodcurdling message I have ever 
heard. It said: 
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BE SURE NO MISTAKE ABOUT LOCATIONS. ESPECIALLY 
WANT JEWELS AND DECORATIONS. BETTER NOT SHOOT UNTIL 
YOU CAN SEE THE WHITES OF THEIR EYES. 


We were too horrified for speech. Tish finished her tea and 
put down her cup. 

“There is but one thing to do,” she said, “dangerous as it may 
be I feel that we have no alternative. We must go to Scotland 
Yard at once.” 

Aggie immediately protested, but Tish was firm. And I think 
it should be said in our defense that we did so that same morn- 
ing. Nothing was printed in the London press to this effect. In- 
deed, nothing in our defense was ever printed at all, and as it 
turned out the risk was entirely useless. The Commissioner who 
saw us—I think that was his title—seemed to be very busy, and 
on Tish stating her errand, he merely raised his eyebrows and 
addressed a large man who was standing by. 

“You might get me the plot file, Jewkes,” he said. 

And when Jewkes had gone he turned to Tish. 

“We have a number of plots just now,” he said. “The natural 
anxiety of a loyal people to protect—er—the royal jewels and 
so on. About two thousand, I fancy.” He then took a large file 
from Mr. Jewkes, and examined it. “Yes,” he went on, “one 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-eight. Good guess, that; eh, 
Jewkes?” 

“Very good, sir,” said Mr. Jewkes. 

I could see that Tish was annoyed. 

“These people have machine guns and ammunition,” she said 
rather sharply. “If that interests you.” 

“It does indeed. Excellent weapons; eh, Jewkes? First time 
we’ve had machine guns reported, I believe. Let’s see. Yes. 
Bombs, grenades, rifles, and I believe a brick or two. But—” 

Here Tish rose with dignity. 

“Would you be interested—even faintly—in knowing the 
headquarters of this gang?”’ she demanded. 

“Oh, rather,’ he said. “We haven’t much to do just now; 
have we, Jewkes? There are only about fifteen million people 
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in town, but we’ll take the address. Naturally. Put it down, 
Jewkes.” 

And it was after this had been done that we had a very nar- 
row escape. A man opened the door and said, “The American 
about the dirigible, sir.” 

“Show him into the other room,” said the Commissioner re- 
signedly, “and get the dirigible file. What does he expect me 
to do about his blooming balloon anyhow? Blow it up for him?” 

It was Mr. Smith! 
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Fortunately he did not see us, although I must say that I was 
nervous when we reached the street. Tish, however, was calm. 
As is usual when she is revolving some course in her mind, out- 
side and petty irritations meant nothing to her. 

“It is evident,” she said at last, “that we can expect no help 
from the police. Whatever is done we must do ourselves.” 

“Do what?” I inquired. ‘““This gang has done nothing as yet.” 

“We must prevent their doing anything, Lizzie,” she said 
quietly. 

And this, I think, should be borne in mind as I record the 
events that followed. Scotland Yard had failed us and, except 
for the subsequent involvement of Inspector Jewkes, did noth- 
ing whatever; and Tish’s idea all along was that an ounce of 
prevention was worth a pound of cure. 

Curiously enough, the Carlisle man was at the porter’s desk 
when we went back, and he did not resemble a gangster at all. 
He was tall and quite good-looking, and he was asking if any- 
body had found a young lady in the elevator the night before. 

“What young lady was that, sir?” 

“Did you see her?” the Carlisle man demanded, looking an- 
gry. 

“No, sir. There was a young lady went out, I don’t know just 
when. Seemed kind of upset about something. Slammed the door 
like to break the glass out of it.” 

“What time was that?” he inquired. 

“About three hours after you left, sir.” 

Well, I thought he was going to leap over the desk at the 
porter, and Aggie gasped beside me. But he controlled himself. 
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“And where were you, all that time?” he said, in a cold rage. 
And added, “Did it ever occur to you that someday one of us 
might take you for a ride and just lose you by the wayside?” 

Yes, he said that. Mild and handsome as he looked, we all 
three knew the awful gangster threat in his words. But the 
porter merely smiled. 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir,” he said. 

We were all considerably unnerved when we reached our flat. 
Surprised also, for when we opened the door Bettina Pell was in 
the sitting room. 

She was lying on the couch smoking a cigarette, and she sat 
up and grinned at us. 

“Sorry!” she said. “If you’d spent the night in a bathtub you’d 
understand.” 

She then got up and looked us all over carefully, and to my 
dismay I saw that she had that wretched newspaper picture in 
her hand. 

“What a break!” she said, as though to herself. “Oh, what a 
break!’ Then she said briskly. “All right. Let’s sit down and you 
tell mamma all about it.” 

“About whate” Tish inquired. 

“You know,” she said. “All about the Snark and the flannel 
petticoat, and trying to kill the constable, and the man you hung 
on the church steeple. You haven’t told anybody else, have your” 
she asked anxiously. 

I can remember that Aggie gave a low moan, and that that 
wretched girl actually got out a notebook and pencil and sat 
smiling at us. As Tish said later, she was certainly dangerous, 
loaded with information as she was, and ready to explode if 
pointed in the wrong direction. It was a deadly situation: on 
the one hand, Mr. Smith and our probable arrest; on the other, 
a dastardly plot, so shocking that we needed our freedom to 
foil it. 

But I had forgotten our resolute Tish, so quick to think in 
times of danger. She had taken off her hat, and now she sat 
down and picked up her knitting. 

“The Snark?” she inquired, “What on earth is the Snark?” 

Bettina stared at her. 
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“It won’t do, Miss Carberry,” she said coolly. “If that is your 
attitude—”’ 

“It is my attitude at the moment,” Tish replied with firmness. 
“I may, I just possibly may, alter it later. That, however, de- 
pends upon you.” 

The girl seemed surprised. She put down her pencil and sat 
back. 

“All right,” she said, “I get you. Let’s have it.” 

Well, I watched Bettina Pell while Tish told in detail of her 
discoveries the night before, and if ever I saw a girl thunder- 
struck it was she. At one time—TI believe when Tish told her of 
the cable—she even burst into hysterical laughter. But at the 
end she was calm enough. 

“Let’s get this straight,” she said. “They haven’t done any- 
thing, so that’s out. But they’re going to do something, so that’s 
in. The general idea being—” 

“The general idea,” said Tish, putting down her knitting, “‘is 
to put them beyond trouble until all is over and the crown jew- 
els and so on are safe once more. A good cellar, or a dungeon 
in fair repair, would answer.” 

But here, I regret to state, Bettina became hysterical again. 

“In a—in a dungeon!” she gasped. “Down in a dungeon deep! 
I wish I could see their faces when it happens. And where is the 
dungeon? Don’t tell me you haven't got a dungeon.” 

“As a matter of fact I have,” said ‘Tish astonishingly. “At least 
it was there many years ago, and I dare say it still is.” 

Bettina stared at her, almost with awe. 

“It must be true,” she said. “I’m awake. I’m not dreaming. 
And she has a dungeon. You—you couldn’t give me a cup of tea, 
could you? I feel rather gone.” 

The rest of her visit was occupied with details. We needed her 
assistance, Tish said, and in return for it she was to have the full 
story of our adventures on the Snark, not to be used, of course, 
until we were safely out of England and on the way home. Bet- 
tina agreed to all this, and was in high spirits as she prepared 
to depart. 

“You get the dungeon,” she said gaily. “And I’ll do the rest.” 

“How will you do it?” Tish inquired. 
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“That is my secret,” she said, and refused any further expla- 
nation. 

She went away soon after, and apparently the hysteria re- 
turned, for on looking out the window I saw her standing on the 
pavement wiping her eyes, and several passers-by glanced at her 
curiously. 

I can write calmly of her now, but there was a time when I 
could not mention her name. Pretty and young, she deliberately 
used us as the agents of a petty revenge; and almost destroyed 
Charlie Sands in so doing. But perhaps we should have known. 
I still remember how she flushed when Tish asked if her affec- 
tions were engaged with any member of the gang. 

“Affections!”’ she said. “Listen. When I think of what they did 
to me last night I make Vesuvius look like a ripe boil. But 
don’t you worry about me,” she added. “T’ll get even with Jim 
Carlisle if it’s the last thing I ever do.” 

Yes, perhaps we should have known. 


That was on the Saturday preceding the Coronation. Tish had 
rented a car and spent the afternoon locating the castle she 
had remembered, while Aggie and I remained at home, keeping 
a keen eye on the stairs and elevator. Thus we saw diverse 
members of the gang at intervals, and both of us were impressed 
with their youth and cheerfulness, in spite of their bloodthirsty 
business. 

Indeed, they whistled both coming and going, although the 
Carlisle man seemed rather depressed. Once or twice he rang a 
telephone number and asked for Bettina—as we now called her 
—but with no success, and we distinctly heard him kick a chair 
after one such failure. 

Then late that afternoon we saw Inspector Jewkes go up to 
their flat, and waited with bated breath for possible trouble. All 
that happened, however, was that after ten minutes or so a boy 
carried up beer on a tray, and there was considerable laughter 
to be heard when the door was opened. 

But it was when he departed that the horrifying thing oc- 
curred. He stood in the hall just over our heads, and we both 
heard him clearly as he said good-bye. 
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“Well, all right, boys,” he said. “And remember, don’t shoot 
until you see the whites of their eyes.” 

He was laughing as he passed our door! 

We told Tish when she returned, but she merely shrugged her 
shoulders. She had located the dungeon, only twenty miles from 
London, and said that one extra—such as the Inspector—would 
make no difference whatever. 

“It is quite large,” she said, ‘‘also dry and sanitary. And the 
caretaker is entirely deaf.” 

In other words, she said, we could hold the entire band of 
criminals there safe until the danger was past. But she also 
added that blankets and food should be provided; and in this 
connection a strange thing happened to us that very night. 

We had done our buying, and were returning with our arms 
piled high, when that wretched lift stuck again with all of us 
inside. The hall porter was gone as usual, and for some hours 
we could do nothing but wait. 

It was the bandits who rescued us! 

They came in singing noisily at two a.M., and after pressing 
the button started to walk up the stairs. As these wound around 
the wire enclosure that housed the elevator, we were plainly 
visible, and the one we knew as Jim Carlisle stopped and stared. 

“Hello!” he said. ‘““What’s happened?” 

Aggie gave a low moan of terror, but Tish preserved her 
equanimity. 

“We are quite all right,’ 
alone.” 

“See here,” he said, looking surprised. “You don’t mean that 
you like it there?” 

The rest had all stopped, and it was an eerie feeling, sur- 
rounded as we were by them and entirely helpless. But there 
was nothing to be done. The Carlisle man turned to the others 
and said, “Well, fellows, how about it?” and in a short time we 
were released once more. 

Not only that! They insisted on our going up to their rooms, 
and refused to take any denial. 

Aggie was visibly trembling by this time; seeing this, they 
mixed for each of us a glass of tonic, consisting of something 
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smelling like creosote and an effervescent water. It was most 
effective, but for some reason it upset Aggie, who had taken cold 
while in the elevator. She got up and then sat down suddenly. 

“There’s ad earthquake!” she said. “The roob’s moving!” 

“That’s all right, sister,” said the Carlisle man. “Hold tight 
and all will be well.” 

“T’b used to holdig tight,” she said. “All the way across the 
Atlatic—” 

Fortunately she sneezed at that moment, and Tish rose 
abruptly. 

“She is tired and not herself,” she observed. “I shall take her 
down and—” 

But here Aggie laughed, quite a hysterical laugh. 

“Dowd, dowd, id the dudgeod deep,” she said, swaying 
slightly. “Ad let go of be, Tish. I wadt to see the bachide guds.” 

It was one of the worst moments of my life, but the Carlisle 
man merely smiled. 

“Trot out the tommy-gun for the lady, Joe,” he said to one of 
the others. 

It was bloodcurdiing to see them laugh over this, and Tish 
and I managed finally to get Aggie downstairs and put her to 
bed, with no worse results than a bad headache the next morn- 
ing. 

That was Sunday, and since we could not go to church, Tish 
spent the time checking her lists for our prisoners. It was that 
day that I saw Mr. Smith from the window and was obliged to 
beat a hasty retreat. He did not see me, however. He was walk- 
ing along slowly, looking at the people as they passed with 
searching eyes, and I must say I felt uncomfortable. 

I told Tish, but she merely regarded me vaguely. 

“Don’t bother me, Lizzie,” she said. ‘““Now let me see: bottled 
water, blankets, bread, candles and matches, sardines, can 
opener—” 

“It sounds like a picnic,” I said. “A bloodthirsty lot of ruffians, 
and you coddle them like a Sunday-school excursion.” 

She was busy adding oranges to the list—because of the vita- 
mins, I believe—and paid no attention. 
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There was only one other incident that day worth noting, but 
it showed me how narrow was our margin of safety. 

The sitting-room door was open, and | heard Bettina’s high 
heels as she came up the stairs. She stopped outside our door, 
and with that the Carlisle wretch hurled himself down and put 
his arms around her. 

“Bettina darling!’ he said. “Kiss and make up, won’t you?” 

She was weakening. I could see it in her face. And he kept on. 
He said he was sorry. He said he would get down and let her 
walk all over him. He said she could lock him in a dozen ele- 
vators. And indeed I do not know what would have been the 
end had she not seen me. I dare say that reminded her of what 
she had at stake, for she pushed him away suddenly and told 
him not to bother her. 

“Bother!” he said. “What do you mean, bother?” 

“Just what it sounds like. Or I can spell it for you.” 

“And that’s all?” 

“That's enough, isn’t it?” 

“Tm to scram?” 

“You're to scram.” 

Puzzling as this language was, he at least understood it. He 
stood quite still. Then he took her by the shoulders, gave her a 
good shaking, and turned and went upstairs again, whistling. 
It was precisely the way gangsters treat their sweethearts in the 
pictures, and I was not surprised to see tears in her eyes when 
she came in. 

“The great hulking brute,” she said stormily. “I'll get even 
with him if it’s the last thing I ever do.” 

Nevertheless, she did not let sentiment interfere with busi- 
ness. It was that day that she got Tish to sign an agreement with 
her; that agreement which she was to use with such duplicity 
later. It read: 


In return for services rendered I hereby agree to give the 
exclusive story of our adventures on the Snark to Miss Bet- 
tina Pell and no one else. (Signed) Letitia Carberry. 


It was the next night, Monday, that we locked up the crimi- 
nals. 
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The affair passed without incident. We reached the castle at 
dusk, and no caretaker being in sight, Tish led us at once to the 
dungeon. Here we left our supplies, and Tish carefully oiled the 
lock and the hinges of the door. Then, leaving a lighted candle, 
as Bettina had suggested, we retreated behind some fallen ma- 
sonry and waited. 

I must say I was highly nervous, and to add to my anxiety the 
damp at once affected Aggie, who began to sneeze violently. It 
therefore seemed a long time before we heard a car, and an 
even longer one before, led by flashlights, the gang appeared. 
The Carlisle man was in the lead, and he soon observed the 
light. 

“This seems to be it,” he said. “All right, you fellows. Got the 
equipment?” 

In the darkness I peered out, and I could see thai the others 
were laden with the gun cases and so on. To my horror one of 
them was already opening one of them. But this was nothing 
to what followed. A large heavy man stepped forward and 
peered into the room, and I could hardly believe my eyes. 

It was Inspector Jewkes! 

We were greatly startled, but it was too late to draw back. 
When they were all inside Tish hastily slammed the heavy door 
and locked it; and there was a shocking uproar inside at once. 
I think even Tish was unnerved. 

It was not until we were on our way back to London, how- 
ever, that she explained. 

“That man Jewkes saw me, Lizzie,” she said. ‘And if there was 
ever murder in a man’s face it was in his.” 


None of us slept well that night. I kept hearing a heavy body 
hurling itself against the dungeon door, and Aggie had a night- 
mare in which we had hung the Inspector on a church steeple 
and were firing at him with machine guns. And to make things 
worse Tish, awakening early, discovered that she had lost the 
key to the dungeon. 

All in all it was a bad morning. And at eleven o’clock that 
idiot Bettina came and tried to tell us that it was all a jokel 

I have never seen Tish so indignant. 
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“A joke!” she said. “Then all I have to say is that I hope 
Inspector Jewkes thinks it is funny.” 

She looked blank. 

“Jewkes? Who is he?” she asked. 

“He is not a member of the gang?” 

“I never heard of him.” 

“Then I have to tell you,” Tish observed quietly, “that 
through some mistake an inspector from Scotland Yard is locked 
in with your friends. And as far as I am concerned he will have 
to stay there.” 

I shall never forget the look of sheer anguish she gave us. 

“Oh, my God!” she said. ““That’s torn it!” 

Nevertheless, the knowledge that the Inspector did not belong 
to the gang had altered the situation greatly, and after some 
thought Tish decided to notify the police. But repeated attempts 
to get the Yard by telephone merely resulted in a weary voice 
which said, “Sorry. All applications must be made by mail.” 

In desperation we finally went to the Yard ourselves that after- 
noon, and after a long wait we saw the same Commissioner we 
had seen before. Evidently he remembered us, for he simply 
looked up and said: 

“What! Another plot!” 

“The same one,” said Tish coldly. “Only I am happy to report 
that the gang is now safely locked away.” 

“That's fine,” he said. “Splendid, one less gang, eh? I’d better 
get the gang file. Jewkes! Where’s Jewkes?” 

I saw Tish draw a long breath. 

“Inspector Jewkes,” she said, “is locked away also.” 

He seemed quite unimpressed. He said absently, “Well, well. 
Good for old Jewkes. Probably very interesting for him, eh?” 
Then he picked up the telephone, said “chump chops and chips” 
into it, and rose. 

“Sorry, ladies,’’ he said. “Big day. Coronation tomorrow. Have 
to trot along now.” 

He was almost out of the room when Tish confronted him. 

“In a dungeon,” she stated, “and not having chump chops and 
chips, either. If that means anything to you.” 

But he only looked at her vaguely. 
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“Too bad,” he said. ““He was fond of them too, poor fellow.” 

On that he simply went out the door and left us there. And 
it was on the way home that we unexpectedly saw Mr. Smith. 

He was on the top of a taxicab, with an American flag in one 
hand and a tin horn in another; and every now and then he 
would yell, “Their majesties, bless their young hearts.”” Quite 
a crowd had collected, and he had just started to yell again 
when his eyes fell on us, and he remained with his mouth 
open, staring. Then he shouted, ‘Here, let me out, I want those 
women. Police! Police!”’ 

He siarted to climb down, and Tish at once moved rapidly 
down the street. But he kept on after us, calling for the police, 
and at last Tish stepped into a doorway and dragged us in after 
her. 

It was all most unpleasant, especially as he had now almost 
overtaken us. Fortunately, we discovered in time where we were, 
and were able to pay our way and enter before he reached us. 
It was Madame Tussaud’s waxworks, and never have I so appre- 
ciated Tish’s clear thinking as at that moment. 

“Mix with the figures,” she said. “And stand perfectly still.” 

It was near closing time and the rooms were almost empty, 
only a woman with a small boy being near, and thus we were 
able to dispose of ourselyes quickly in the Chamber of Horrors. 
The lights being dim, my only fear was that Aggie would sneeze. 
And then that awful child came and stood in front of me, and 
stared for a long time. 

“This lady winked, Mother,” he said in a loud voice. 

“Don’t tell me lies, young man,” said his mother. 

“But she did wink,” he persisted, “I saw her.” 

They were still arguing over this when Mr. Smith came in. 
He was breathing hard, but after a look he was about to depart 
when that wretched boy, having moved to Aggie, stuck a toy 
feather duster in her face. As Aggie is allergic to feathers she 
sneezed immediately, and Mr. Smith started. 

“What was that?” he said in a savage voice. 

“Just my little boy,” said the woman. “Come here, Reginald, 
and let mother wipe your nose. He won’t wear his jacket, sir, 
and that’s a fact.” 
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“T didn’t sneeze,” said the little monster. “It was that—’’ 

Here the woman slapped him for telling another falsehood, 
and at last they all departed, leaving us alone. Somewhere we 
could hear Mr. Smith insisting that we had come in and that he 
was staying until we came out again. But as it was already clos- 
ing time he was obliged to leave, and we could then face our 
situation. 

It was bad indeed. The lights went out almost at once, and 
soon after the entrance was closed and locked. How can I de- 
scribe our sensations, left alone in that weird spot, with the life- 
like effigies of dreadful criminals all around us? Nor were 
matters improved when, after making a reconnaissance, Tish re- 
ported that Mr. Smith was still outside the entrance and that he 
was talking to a constable. Also that some cleaners had ap- 
peared, and we could not long hope to remain undiscovered. 

Rarely have I put in such a night. The constable never 
moved, and to add to our misery was the fact that soon the 
Coronation would commence and that, after all we had endured, 
we would not see it. 

But I had counted without Tish, and at three in the morning 
she came to me with her idea. This was merely to exchange our 
outer garments for those of various figures near by, preferably 
male, and thus be able to escape the constable’s eye. And this 
in the end was what we did: Aggie chose those of an Indian 
potentate in a turban and so on; I donned with some repug- 
nance a street sweeper’s outfit, with brush and pan; Tish took 
the uniform from a policeman who had murdered his wife. 

This, I think, fully explains our costumes on the morning of 
the Coronation; and the necessity which drove us to them. It 
also explains the terrified shrieks from one of the charwomen, 
and her statement to the press later. 

“Of course I screamed,” she said. “What would you ’ave done? 
I looked up from my pail and there was those three bloody mur- 
derers as I ‘ave dusted for fifteen years, coming at me in a row.” 

It was gray dawn when we reached the street. As no taxis or 
cars were allowed, it was already jammed with people, and with 
great relief we lost ourselves among them; Tish observing that 
having done our duty we could now look forward to a bath and 
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breakfast, and later to the Coronation itself with peaceful minds. 

But it was not to be. When we approached our building we 
saw Charlie Sands outside talking to the hall porter. He seemed 
in a frenzy of rage, and we heard him clear across the street. 

“But damn it, man,” he shouted, “when did they go? And 
where?” 

“That would be the night before last, sir,” said the porter. ‘‘As 
to where, that I couldn’t say. They had an inspector from Scot- 
land Yard along, that’s all I know.” 

Well, he looked stupefied, and just then a most astonishing 
thing happened. Dirty and unshaven, the Carlisle man came 
running up the street, followed by the rest of the gang, and 
Charlie Sands gave him a furious look and said, “Where the 
hell have you been?” 

“Someday,” said the Carlisle man, grinning, “when I’ve got 
a long, long time to spare, I’ll tell you.” 

Tish said nothing. I could see her marching on, in that dread- 
ful uniform, and I merely followed her. 

I do not know just where we lost Aggie, although as events 
turned out, it was probably near Buckingham Palace. I do not 
know where some unidentified man thrust a street cleaner’s cart 
before me and told me to get a move on, or words to that effect. 
I do recall most vividly that when we went into a public wash- 
room to perform our morning ablutions we were put out angrily 
by a red-faced woman, who asked us if we had no decency. 

But I do know when and where we saw Aggie again. It must 
have been eleven o’clock by that time, and what with Tish’s 
ominous silence and pushing the cart ahead of me, I was drop- 
ping on my feet. Then the crowd around us began to cheer, and 
we saw that we were on the route of march. The gold coach 
went by, with the young King and Queen inside, for all the 
world like fairy-tale royalty, and following them came the King’s 
Indian guard. 

On a horse among them, and looking completely agonized, 
was our unfortunate friend! 

How can I record our feelings! Every now and then the horse 
turned its head and took a nip at Aggie’s leg. And then, even as 
we watched, the tragedy occurred. A mounted band struck up 
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close by, and that horse simply lifted his head, whirled, and 
bolted down a side street with Aggie clinging helplessly to his 
back. 

To our bewilderment was now added anxiety, and we spent 
the remainder of the morning searching for our beloved com- 
panion. It was, I think, in Kensington Gardens that Tish’s keen 
eyes at last saw a horse quietly grazing on the bank of the 
Round Pond, and a moment later we saw Aggie. 

To our amazement she was standing in the water up to her 
waist, and behaving in a most peculiar manner. She would stand 
for a moment, take a firm grip on her nose and then disappear 
entirely. This she repeated several times; nor did she desist 
when we approached the bank. 

It was indeed some time before she even noticed us. Then she 
sneezed several times and said in a tragic voice, “‘I’be losth theb 
agaid.” 

“Lost what?” said Tish. 

“By teeth,” she replied, and dived once more. 

She discovered them at last and, as she was both lame and 
completely exhausted, we placed her in my cart and started for 
home. 

On the way she told her painful story. Stripped of the coryza 
which afflicts her at such times, it was quite simple. She had 
merely, on losing us, wandered about until she found herself 
outside the gate of Buckingham Palace. Here, to her surprise, an 
excited-looking man in black satin knee breeches had seen her 
and led her inside. 

There she found a number of Indian rajahs and so on, 
dressed much as she was; and before she knew it someone was 
holding a horse in front of her and telling her to get on. 

The rest, alas, we knew. 


That is really the end of my record, and I do not believe that 
Tish was greatly surprised when, on reaching home, we found 
Inspector Jewkes waiting for us inside. 

He was red with fury, and with a roar he rushed forward and 
caught Tish by the arm. 
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“Well, madam,” he said ferociously, “ycu have had your little 
joke. Now I will have mine.” 

But he did not have it just then. Undoubtedly Tish was in an 
extremely nervous state, although usually the mildest of women. 
His onslaught apparently startled her, and with a jerk she tore 
my street broom from my hand and threatened him with it. 

He ran straight into it, and we were all astonished to see him 
fall down and lie still. 

This is the so-called “Brutal Attack on Scotland Yard In- 
spector,” but the whole idea is preposterous. Nor did we cut him 
on the lip, as reported. He, himself, struck the fender as he 
dropped. 

As for saying that we were preparing to attack him again 
when he recovered consciousness, I have never heard such non- 
sense. Aggie’s action in seizing the poker was pure self-defense. 

But it was a comfort, on being taken to Scotland Yard, to find 
ourselves facing the same commissioner as before. He seemed 
amused about something, and he surveyed the Inspector’s lip 
with interest. 

“Injuries received in the line of duty, Jewkes?” he inquired. 

“Knocked down by these women—if they are women, in those 
clothes!” the Inspector snarled. “And a fine bunch of wildcats 
they are, sir. First I’m locked up in a damp cellar and then I’m 
attacked. They’d be put away for life, if I had my way.” 

“Tut, tut,” said the Commissioner. ‘“We have to allow for the 
American sense of humor, Jewkes.” 

The Inspector fairly swelled with rage. 

“All I can say, sir—if you think it’s funny—” 

The Commissioner looked at us and coughed. 

“Well, it has its aspects, Jewkes,” he said. “It has its aspects.” 

But at last we were able to tell the Commissioner our story, 
from first to last, and he seemed much interested. Indeed, he 
said that it sounded better than fiction. 

“Not often we get such things here,” he said. “Very drab life 
usually. Very drab.” Then he brightened. “So you locked old 
Jewkes up! Do him good probably. Get pretty well fed up with 
him myself.” 
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Also sometime during that interval they brought in Mr. 
Smith, and asked him if he knew us. He seemed literally to 
swell with rage. 

“Know them!” he shouted. “Do I know them! Listen, I’ve 
been chasing them from New Jersey and the Atlantic Ocean to 
somebody’s waxworks. They stole the best blimp ever built, and 
now it’s beyond hope. Gone, destroyed!” ' 

“Oh,” said the Commissioner with an air of relief. ““Then you 
don’t expect me to blow it up for you.” 

But the really important incident occurred when they brought 
in Bettina Pell. She went quite pale when she saw us, and also 
when she looked at the Inspector’s lip. It was, however, what 
she said that left us thunderstruck. 

“Jim Carlisle had played a nasty trick on me,” she said, in a 
small voice. “So I wanted to get even. It was—well, it was really 
a joke.” 

“You get that, Jewkes?” said the Commisioner. ‘““The Ameri- 
can sense of humor again. Eh, what?” 

“I got it, right enough,” said Inspector Jewkes grimly. 

Bettina looked frightened. 

“That's all,” she said. “I only meant to shut them up over- 
night and give them a scare. I’d told them that the women from 
the Snark were hiding there, and I showed them an agreement 
signed by Miss Carberry. So they went, and—well, that’s all.” 

She then began to cry, and said that we had taken matters into 
our own hands and locked up Inspector Jewkes too. And that 
we had lost the key, and anyhow she couldn’t let them out or 
the Inspector would have arrested her. 

“And I had my Coronation piece to do,” she said. 

The Commissioner looked interested again. 

“Ah,” he said. “So they lost the key, eh? Then how the devil 
did you get out, Jewkes?” 

Then we saw the Inspector smile for the first and only time. 

“The ladies had left us a can opener,” he said. 

Well, as I have said, that is really all of the story. Save for one 
thing. Late that afternoon Charlie Sands appeared, and after 
looking us over, disclaimed us entirely. But I find that I omitted 
what he said before he departed. 
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“Not today,” ne said, “but sometime, when I am feeling 
stronger, 1 want to hear just why you locked up my camera 
crew and damned near ruined me.” 

That, I think, completes the record. We were released that 
evening, but we had great difficulty in getting back into our flat, 
the head porter at first refusing to admit us. When at last he 
recognized us he leered most unpleasantly. 

“Look as though you’d been ’aving a night out, not ’alf,” he 
said. ‘ 

Tish was very silent that night, but how thankful we were 
to get out of those terrible clothes, and having bathed, to sit 
quietly over a cup of hot tea. But we did not go to bed. The 
noise overhead prohibited it. 

We were sitting by the fire, Tish knitting and Aggie with her 
feet in a hot mustard foot bath, when we heard the door open 
overhead, and the noise coming down the stairs. It was appar- 
ently all the crowd from above, and it was singing “Hail, hail, 
the gang’s all here.” 

I tried to close the door, but it was too late. They were al- 
ready coming into the room, and to our amazement Inspector 
Jewkes and the Carlisle man had Bettina Pell by the arms. 
They shoved her forward and then stood back. 

“All right,” said Mr. Carlisle. ‘Now, my girl, make your little 
speech.” 

I must say she looked very pretty, although rather scared. But 
she stepped forward and said, “I’m sorry, I’m frightfully sorry 
‘or getting you into trouble. And—” 

There she stopped, and the Carlisle man prompted her. “And 
[ promise—”’ 

“And I promise never to do it again.” 

“Go on,” said Mr. Carlisle. 

She swallowed hard. 

“I am a mean and vindictive person. I have no professional 
sthics and no sense of decency. And I—I forget the rest of it, 
fim.” 

“No, you don’t,” he said firmly. “Get on with it.” 

“And I promise to be a good girl hereafter so that Jim Carlisle 
nay marry me someday.” 
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“Right,” said the Carlisle man. And with that they all turnec 
solemnly and went up the stairs again. 


It seems a long time now since all that happened. It turnec 
out that Mr. Smith’s dirigible was insured, and the case neve 
came to trial. But now and then I have dreams, when I see Aggi 
so mysteriously holding her nose and diving into the Roun 
Pond. Or Tish, marching on in her policeman’s uniform, whil 
I trundle that awful cart before me. 

But my real nightmare is of standing rigid in Madame Tus 
saud’s waxworks, and hearing that wretched little boy bleat 
“This lady winked, Mother.” 

Now and then Charlie Sands comes in for a glass of ou 
blackberry cordial, and only the other night he observed tha 
Bettina had just been married. We were not surprised, but Tisl 
remarked that she hoped she would make a good wife. 

“He was a good-looking man,” she said thoughtfully. “And h 
was firm. I am sure that she needs firmness.” 

Charlie Sands stared at her. 

“Who on earth are you talking about?” he inquired. 

“Didn’t you say she had married Jim Carlisle?” 

“I didn’t say,” he observed dryly. “As a matter of fact sh 
married Jewkes.” 

That is all. But the other day I was helping Tish to cleai 
out her desk and came across a small slip of paper. It was a list 
and it read as follows: Bottled water, blankets, bread, candle: 
matches, sardines, and can opener. 

I looked at Tish, but she had not noticed it; and so, unseer 
I was able to throw it away. 
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